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PREFACE 


This  Report  is  based  on  research  undertaken  as  part  of  The  RAND 
Corporation's  continuing  investigation  of  strategic  issues  for  the 
Uuited  States  Air  Force.  Most  studies  of  escalation,  at  RAND  and 
elsewhere,  deal  with  the  problem  in  the  context  of  a  future  war 
between  the  nuclear  powers.  This  inquiry  seeks  to  provide  a  possible 
guide  to  the  future  by  identifying  the  causes  of  escalation  that  may 
be  present  in  any  war  fought  for  high  stakes.  The  author  examines  in 
detail  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  escalation  of  World  War  II, 
and  specifically  to  the  gradual  transition  from  controlled  to  indis¬ 
criminate  air  warfare,  although  both  sides,  for  different  reasons, 
initially  refrained  from  bombing  cities.  What  caused  them  to  shift 
to  this  form  of  warfare  points  up  some  of  the  problems  likely  to 
arise  in  the  future  should  the  great  powers  try  to  fight  a  major  war 
in  a  controlled  or  restrained  fashion. 

Because  the  decisions  pertaining  to  the  air  war  between  Germany 
and  Britain  were  embedded  in  a  complex  web  oi  events,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  include  a  good  deal  of  historical  material.  For  this 
the  author  has  relied  mainly  on  secondary  sources,  giving  preference 
to  writers  who  had  worked  from  the  original  documents.  This  time¬ 
saving  procedure  has  seemed  entirely  legitimate,  inasmuch  as  the 
author's  approach  is  analytical  rather  than  historical;  his  purpose 
is  not  to  unearth  new  facts  but  to  interpret  those  we  already  have. 

That  the  historical  analysis  has  had  to  be  confined  to  a  singLe 
case  in  which  escalation  did  occur  imparts  an  unavoidable  bias  to  the 
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study.  Had  there  been  a  recent  war  between  great  powers  in  which 
the  pressures  for  escalation  were  successfully  resisted,  it  might 
have  revealed  factors  making  for  restraint  that  were  no;  present  or 
were  obscured  in  World  War  II.  The  fear  of  mutual  annihilation  is 
currently  regarded  as  sui.h  a  factor  and  is  counted  upon  to  deter 
future  belligerents  from  all-out  esc.'.'  -tion.  The  concluding  chapter 
01  t'iie  sLudv  addiias.s  itself  to  this  assumption. 

The  Report  is  intended  primarily  for  members  of  the  defense 
community,  both  inside  and  outside  the  government,  who  are  concerned 
with  problems  of  future  strategy.  But  as  the  study  illuminates 
certain  aspects  of  World  War  II  that  have  so  far  received  little 


SUMMARY 


The  escalation  of  World  War  II  had  no  single  cause.  It  resulted 
from  a  variety  of  factors  that  impelled  the  leaders  on  both  sides  to 
respond  to  immediate  problems  with  actions  whose  effects  were  often 
neither  planned  nor  foreseen.  In  that  sense,  escalation  was  not 
willed  so  much  as  it  was  allowed  to  happen. 

Indiscriminate  air  warfare,  which  marked  the  ultimate  Stage  of 
escalation,  was  Initiated  by  Germany  with  the  attacks  on  London  that 
began  on  September  7,  1940.  It  was  not  because  of  motal  scruples 
that  HltLer  had  waited  a  year  before  attempting  the  aerial  knockout 
blow  which  Britain  had  been  expecting  all  along.  There  were  other 
reasons,  among  them  that  the  Luftwaffe  lacked  a  proper  springboard 
for  the  assault  until  the  captured  bases  in  the  Low  Countries  and 
France  became  available,  and  that  Hitler  regarded  terror  attacks  on 
cities  as  primarily  a  psychological  weapon  which  he  wished  to  reserve 
for  administering  the  coup  de  grace  to  an  already  defeated  enemy. 

The  most  important  factor,  however,  was  that  Hitler  wanted  to  avoid 
a  military  showdown  with  Britain;  he  hoped  that  after  the  fall  of 
France  she  would  voluntarily  agree  to  a  negotiated  settlement,  or 
that  she  could  be  coerced  into  accepting  one  through  the  threat  of 
invasion  --  the  famous  SEA  LION  project  --  though  actually  he  was 
doubtful  about  the  success  ol  an  invasion  and  had  no  intention  of 
carrying  it  out  as  long  as  Britain  was  still  capable  of  effective 
resistance. 

As  to  why  Hitler  nevertheless  decided  on  all-out  war  with 
Britain,  the  author  believes  that  he  took  this  crucial  and  ultimately 
fatal  step  to  scape  the  dilemma  created  by  SEA  LION.  Repeated 
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poatponements  of  the  much- vaunted  Invasion  had  already  exposed  him 
to  ridicule,  snd  his  prestige  threatened  to  suffer  still  further  If 
he  were  forced  to  camel  the  project.  Yet  he  could  not  risk  a 
landing  on  a  heavily  defended  coast  after  running  the  gauntlet  of 
the  British  fleet  and  the  RAK  In  the  Channel.  The  spectacular 
destruction  of  London,  which  would  divert  world  attention  from  the 
Invasion  plan,  was  Hitler's  way  out  of  this  dllettma)  It  might  even, 
a*  ^Aring  maintained,  prompt  Britain  to  give  up. 

On  the  British  side,  the  transition  to  Indiscriminate  air  war¬ 
fare  was  giadual,  delayed  at  least  partly  by  moral  scruples.  But 
operational  problems  msde  It  Increasingly  difficult  for  Bomber 
Commend  to  hit  precision  targets,  causing  1 t  to  drift  toward  the 
night  bombing  of  towns  believed  to  contain  military  objectives. 

When  the  Cabinet  in  1942  formally  decided  to  make  German  civilian 
morale  the  "main  aim"  of  the  strategic  air  offensive  and  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  urban  area  targets,  it  was  in  effect  ratifying  an  already 
existing  practice.  By  that  time,  British  scruples  against  harming 
innocent  civilians  had  been  weakened  by  the  passions  of  war  and 
moral  outrage  at  the  Nazis'  disregard  of  civlllred  conventions. 
Moreover,  the  very  slowness  of  the  transition  to  indiscriminate  air 
warfare  eased  Its  ultimate  acceptance  as  official  policy,  for  each 
escalatory  step  seemed  so  small  as  to  require  no  explicit  policy 
decision.  By  the  time  of  the  mass  raids  on  German  cities,  the  process 
of  escalation  had  become  irreversible,  and  the  only  alternative  to 
giving  it  official  sanction  would  have  been  to  halt  the  strategic 
atr  offensive  entirely.  The  distasteful  decision  was  Justified  on 
the  grounds  that  the  morale  of  German  civilian  workers  was  a  legiti¬ 
mate  military  objective  --  as  Lord  Trenchard  had  argued,  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  before  the  war.  Thus,  in  the  end,  both  sides  were  led  to  wage 
war  In  a  fashion  neither  would  have  chosen  voluntarily*  Hitler 
despite  his  preference  for  reliance  on  the  ground  forcesf  Britain 
despite  strong  misgivings  about  the  killing  of  civilians. 

Though  the  spfciflc  situations,  events,  and  personalities  that 
contributed  to  escalation  in  World  War  II  will  remain  unique,  the 
pressures  they  generated,  and  the  manner  in  which  decision-makers 
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responded  to  them,  could  well  recur  In  a  future  conflict.  To  untovev 
these  essential  causes  of  escalation,  ^he  author  has  examined  not 
only  how  the  leaders  In  World  War  II  reacted  to  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  them  but  what  caused  them  to  react  as  they  did. 

One  explanation  for  their  actions  lay  In  the  asyiinetry  of  the 
opponents'  basic  attitudes  and  behavior  standards!  The  sense  of 
moderation  and  Innate  preference  for  restraint  of  the  ...ltlsh  were 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  Nazis'  glorification  of  force  and  contempt 
for  civilized  constraints.  Not  that  ''’ese  attitudes  -  one  favoring 
escalation  and  the  other  inhibiting  it  --  determined  the  decisions, 
for  these  were  governed  mainly  by  practical  considerations.  What 
made  the  difference  between  them  Important  was  that  the  belligerent's 
own  attitude  Influenced  hit  assessment  of  the  opponent's  Intentions 
and  thereby  caused  some  of  the  grave  mlsjudgioents  that  character¬ 
istically  enter  into  varLime  decisions. 

The  tendency  to  see  the  enemy  as  a  mltroi  Imago  of  oneself  had 
the  more  harmful  consequences  for  the  British,  who  ascribed  to  their 
opponent  a  desire  for  restraint  he  did  not  possess,  and  acted  on  this 
unrealistic  view,  British  planners  in  the  prewar  period  vacillated 
between  their  fear  of  an  aerial  knockout  blow  (which  would  have 
accorded  with  their  own  strategic  doctrine  but  which  Germany  was 
incapable  of  delivering  before  her  victory  on  the  Continent)  and 
their  hope  for  the  restrained  war  they  would  have  preferred  to  fight. 
Mlsjudgment  and  vacillation  contributed  to  Britain's  inadequate 
preparedness  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 

British  leaders  also  erred  In  assuming  that  the  enemy  shared 
their  own  "tl t-for-tat"  concept  of  reprisal.  The  Nazis  turned  out 
to  play  the  game  by  different  rules,  simply  labeling  as  "reprisal" 
any  inhumane  act  they  wished  to  commit,  and  seizing  on  British  arte 
of  retaliation  against  them  aa  an  excuse  for  exacting  hundredfold 
vengeance,  aa  in  the  all-out  air  assault  on  London.  Although  this 
final  step  In  the  escalation  of  the  war  would  doubtless  have  occurred 
in  any  case,  the  British  raids  on  Carlin  in  response  to  the  first 
German  bombing  of  London  provided  Hitler  with  the  spurious  excuse 
that  some  historians  have  accepted  at  face  value.  A  similar  mistake 
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of  expecting  the  enemy  to  abide  by  one'e  own  tlt-for-tat  notion  of 
reprisal  could  be  even  more  celamltoue  in  a  future  war,  aa  retaliation 
by  one  side  might  free  an  opponent  from  conatrainta  agalnat  actloni 
that  could  result  In  uncontrolled  escalation. 

The  three  crucial  steps  in  Germany's  escalation  of  the  war  - - 
the  offensive  In  the  West,  the  battle  fot  air  auperlority  over  Britain, 
and  the  assault  on  London  --  cannot  be  explained  simply  as  Hitler's 
only  way  of  achieving  his  sweeping  objective  of  becoming  master  of 
Europe  and  perhaps  the  world.  Indeed,  he  might  well  have  been  able 
to  sap  the  Allied  will  to  fight  by  continuing  the  "twilight  war" 
until  appeaiement  factions  sought  an  accommodation  with  hlmj  instead 
of  forcing  a  showdown  with  Britain  after  the  fell  of  France,  he  could 
have  hoarded  his  strength  for  the  conquest  of  Russia.  But  emotional 
pressures  prompted  him  to  escalate  the  war  against  his  own  Interests, 
though  he  auy  have  rational ised  each  step  aa  the  laat  one  needed  for 
victory.  This  experience  was  not  uniquely  tied  to  Hitler'*  person¬ 
ality!  The  pressures  on  him  that,  arose  when  the  threat  of  Invasion 
failed  to  force  Britain's  surrender  and  Hitler  wee  faced  with  the 
choice  between  humiliating  retreat  end  further  escalation  might  have 
caused  saner  Leaders  to  choose  the  same  course  and  to  justify  1 t  on 
the  basis  of  similar  miscalculations. 

In  contrast  to  the  deliberate  policy  decisions  of  Germany, 

Britain  arrived  at  the  bombing  of  enemy  cities  almost  independently 
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king  process,  In  s  scries  of  tscticsl  responses  to 
the  operational  problems  posed  oy  night  bombing.  The  last  identi¬ 
fiable  firebreak  was  crossed  In  Hay  194*0,  when  the  Cabinet,  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  critical  military  situation  on  toe  Western  front  and 
li-.a  own  Interpretation  of  the  bombing  of  Rotterdam,  officially  freed 
Bomber  Comnsnd  from  having  to  confine  Itself  to  "purely  military 
objectives  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  word,"  and  Instead  opened 
the  way  to  the  bombing  of  any  worthwhile  objective  by  defining  as 
permlsalbla  targets  those  "ae  closely  related  se  possible  to  purely 
military  establishments. " 

Great  ae  the  pressures  were  that  prompted  this  decision,  one 
factor  In  It  was  that  the  British  did  not  realise  the  gravity  of  the 
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a  tcp  but  undoubtedly  believed  that  they  could  stop  escalation  when¬ 
ever  they  chose.  As  1 1  turned  out,  they  could  not  halt  tire  progression 
toward  lndi sc riminate  bombing  without  halting  the  strategic  air  offen¬ 
sive,  an  alternative  that  was  precluded  »*•  to  the  verv  end  of  the  war 
by  political  as  well  as  strategic  considerations,  above  all  the  feat 
that  tt  would  pioiottg  the  war  and  add  to  the  toll  of  Allied  casu¬ 
alties. 

The  Report  concludes  with  an  attempt  to  Identify  possible 
s lull l.ar  1  ties  and  dissimilarities  between  the  factors  responsible  for 
escalation  in  World  War  11  and  the  pressures  that  might  arise  In  a 
"controlled  general  war"  between  the  united  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  such  a  war  came  about  not  aa  the  result  of  deliberate 
Soviet  aggression  but  through  the  inadvertent  expansion  ol  a  minor 
crisis  in  Europe,  the  Soviets  would  be  unlikely  to  desire  its  esca¬ 
lation.  Though  for  political  reasons  they  might  not  permit  the 
United  Statca  to  restore  the  status  quo,  their  local  military 
superiority  would  make  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  raise  the  level 
of  vlolr.o c  beyond  that  defined  by  the  American  actions.  A  collec¬ 
tive  leadership,  or  even  a  single  Soviet  leader,  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  emotional  impulses  of  a  Hiller  or  share  the  Nails'  exaltation 
of  force.  Moreover,  though  the  Irrational  element  in  decision-making 
can  never  be  ruled  out,  It  is  most  apt  to  manifest  itself  when  there 
•re  strong  arguments  In  favor  of  a  given  course  of  action,  and  in  a 
"controlled  general  war"  the  Soviet  Union's  best  interests  would  call 
for  restraint.  This  could  change  if  American  military  actions  appeared 
to  the  Soviet  Union  as  threatening  Its  existence  or  its  control  of 
the  Communist  bloc  --  an  important  qualification  for  the  United  States 
to  recognize  when  contemplating  actions  which,  whether  or  not  intended 
to  convey  such  a  threat,  could  be  so  construed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

America's  position  in  a  future  war  could  present  her  leaders 
with  problems  not  unlike  those  that  Britain  faced  in  World  War  11, 

Thus,  to  be  mf’ltarlly  effective  In  an  adverse  situation,  U.S,  leaders 
might  be  tempted  to  raise  the  level  of  violence,  especially  if  they 
expected  a  display  of  brinkmanship  to  torce  the  enemy  to  abandon  his 
aggressive  design.  Unless  the  attempt  at  coercion  succeeds,  however, 
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any  American  escalation  is  likely  to  be  matched  by  the  other  side, 
and  this  could  set  in  motion  a  chain  of  escalatory  moves  and  counter¬ 
moves,  until  the  Soviet  Union,  perceiving  in  the  American  actions  a 
threat  to  its  survival,  decided  on  a  drastic  response  by  which  to 
test  America's  resolve  when  faced  with  the  risk  of  thermonuclear  war. 

Although  operatio  .  .  problems  would  certainly  dominate  in 
decisions  that  led  to  this  stage,  some  of  the  intangibles  that  added 
to  the  pressures  on  British  leaders  in  World  War  II  could  well  affect 
American  leaders  in  a  future  conflict.  Moral  scruples  about  avoidable 
violence  could  erode  under  the  passions  of  war  as  they  did  in  Britain, 
and  in  the  face  of  uncivilized  enemy  conduct  characteristic  restraint 
could  give  way  to  a  public  outcry  for  vengeance.  Also,  Americans 
share  the  tendency  of  the  British  to  view  the  enemy  as  a  mirror  of 
themselves  and  thus  to  expect  of  him  a  preference  for  restraint  and 
a  tit-for-tat  concept  of  reprisal.  In  the  nuclear  age,  the  possible 
consequences  of  mistaken  judgments  of  this  sort  are  obviously  grave. 

True,  American  escalation,  in  contrast  to  the  British,  would  be 
tightly  controlled  in  that  each  step  would  require  a  top-level  de¬ 
cision,  making  ic  impossible  for  a  hard-pressed  field  commander  to 
precipitate  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  war.  but  the  decision¬ 
makers  thems»lves  could  come  under  irresistible  pressure  to  cross  a 
firebreak  by  introducing  nuclear  weapons  or  extending  the  combat 
area.  They  might  be  tempted,  like  the  British,  to  minimize  the 
gravity  of  such  a  step  by  inching  across  the  firebreak,  and  to 
continue  the  escalation  thereafter  in  a  gradual  fashion.  Not  knowing 
where  the  enemy  would  draw  the  line,  they  might  thus  inadvertently 
reach  the  threshold  of  the  enemy's  tolerance. 

In  short,  notwithstanding  the  common  hope  that  fear  of  mutual 
annihilation  will  force  both  sides  to  behave  in  circumspect  fashion, 
a  "controlled  general  war"  risks  getting  out  of  hand:  not  because 
of  Soviet  intent,  but  because  American  actions  could  trigger  defensive 
responses  and  thus  set  off  a  chain  of  ultimately  calamitous  events. 
Though  neither  belligerent  will  want  to  initiate  a  massive  thermonuclear 
exchange,  the  insidious  appeal  of  the  gradualist  approach  to  escalation 
is  that  it  could  bLunt  the  caution  that  would  be  observed  in  case  of 
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a  major,  abrupt  change  In  the  level  of  violence.  The  horrifying 
image  of  an  aerial  knockout  blow  against  Britain  did  not  deter  the 
British  from  going  to  war  or  even  from  taking  actions  that  could 
bring  on  the  all-out  air  assault,  perhaps  because  the  time  of  waiting 
for  it  to  happen  had  dulled  its  terrifying  aspects.  Even  the  spectre 
of  a  nuclear  holocaust  could  lose  some  of  its  terror  if  nuclear 
weapons  were  used  sparingly  at  first  and  provoked  no  drastic  response. 

The  author  concludes  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  keep  an 
intensive  war  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  from 
getting  out  of  control.  There  would  be  strong  pressures  on  the 
American  side  to  raise  the  level  of  violence,  and  a  temptation  to 
believe  that  by  raising  it  gradually  and  in  small  stages  one  could 
prevent  a  drastic  reaction  on  the  enemy's  part.  The  chief  counter¬ 
vailing  influence  would  be  the  fear  of  mutual  annihilation.  Which 
of  these  opposing  factors  won  out,  and  what  the  outcome  would  be, 
could  depend  on  whether  American  decision-makers  of  the  future 
understood  the  process  of  escalation  well  enough  to  avoid  the 
mistakes  into  which  they  might  be  tempted  by  the  unfamiliar  problems 
of  a  "controlled  general  war."  The  experience  of  World  War  II  could 
help  them  toward  that  understanding. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION!  THE  PROBLEM 


THE  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF  define  "general  war"  as  "Armed  conflict 
between  the  major  powers  of  the  communist  and  free  worlds  in  which 

the  total  resources  of  the  belligerents  are  employed,  and  the 

* 

national  survival  of  a  major  belligerent  is  in  jeopardy."  Con¬ 
sidering  the  means  of  destruction  now  available  to  the  major  powers, 
the  prospect  of  a  war  in  which  they  actually  would  use  their  "total 
resources"  staggers  the  imagination.  For  some  years,  therefore,  the 
defense  community  has  been  exploring  alternatives  to  an  all-out  war 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States;  there  has  been  a 
search  for  a  form  of  war  in  which  both  sides  would  limit  the  level 
of  violence  so  as  to  avoid  the  mutual  annihilation  implied  in  the 
JCS  definition  of  general  war. 

So  far,  the  search  has  yielded  no  agreement  on  what  such  a 

** 

war  --  often  referred  to  as  a  "controlled  general  war"  --  would  be 
like,  beyond  the  fact  that  It  would  be  fought  with  restraint.  There 


The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Dictionary  of  U.S.  Military  Terms 
for  Joint  Usage,  JCS  Publication  No.  1,  Washington,  D.C.,  1966. 


Among  other  names  suggested  by  different  authors  are! 

"limited  strategic  war,"  "tactical  nuclear  war,"  "controlled  counter¬ 
force  war,"  "controlled"  or  "flexible  response,"  and  combinations  of 
these  and  similar  words.  See  Klaus  Knorr  and  Thornton  Read,  Llml ted 
Strategic  War,  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc,,  New  York,  1962,  Chap.  1, 
esp.  pp.  4-10.  The  term  "controlled  general  war,"  though  not 
approved  by  the  JCS  for  official  use,  seems  preferable  to  me  because 
it  is  less  restrictive  than  the  other  names.  It  conveys  the  only 
two  characteristics  on  which  there  Is  general  agreement!  (1)  that 
the  war  would  be  a  major  armed  conflict  between  the  great  powers,  as 
connoted  by  the  words  "general  war,"  and  (2)  that  it  would  be  less 
than  an  all-out  war,  since  military  force  would  be  used  in  a 
"controlled"  or  restrained  fashion. 
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is  no  consensus  on  what  the  permissible  level  of  violence  would  be, 
what  forms  the  restraints  would  take,  or  how  they  would  be  enforced. 
Nor  have  we  resolved  the  far  more  basic  issue  whether  the  concept  of 
such  a  war  Itself  is  viable. 

Although  no  definitive  resolution  may  be  possible  short  of  the 
actual  test,  It  is  essential  that  we  explore  ;he  viability  of  the 
concept  as  best  we  can  before  embracing  a  strategy  that  may  turn  out 
to  be  self-deluding.  Proponents  of  the  concept  usually  defend  It  by 
stressing  the  imperative  need  for  restraint  In  a  world  of  thermo¬ 
nuclear  weapons.  But  the  necessity  for  restraint  need  not  be  argued; 
It  argues  for  itself.  The  crucial  question  la  whether  restraint  is 
feasible  In  a  major  war.  Would  the  belligerents  adhere  to  self- 
imposed  limitations  if  it  meant  keeping  the  level  of  violence  below 
what,  in  the  heat  of  battle,  might  seem  appropriate  or  advantageous 
to  them?  And,  if  both  sides  were  in  favor  of  such  limitations, 
could  not  circumstances  or  the  pressure  of  events  cause  them  to  act 
against  their  own  better  judgment? 

Such  intractable  questions  cannot  be  answered  through  logical 
analysis  alone.  But  history  may  come  to  our  aid,  for  the  problem  of 
trying  to  exercise  restraint  in  a  major  war  is  not  without  precedent. 
World  War  II  started  out  with  some  of  the  same  features  we  now 
associate  with  a  "controlled  gensral  war."  In  the  beginning,  both 
sides  observed  limitations  on  the  level  of  violence,  and  it  was  only 
grtdually  that  the  conflict  turned  into  an  all-out  war  of  the  kind 
envisaged  in  the  JCS  definition  of  general  war.  It  may  be  that  the 
attempts  to  exercise  restraint  were  half-hearted  or  misdirected. 

But  then  again,  they  could  have  been  frustrated  by  aomethlng  that 
ia  inherent  in  the  nature  of  modern  population  wars. 

By  examining  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  these  attempts  in 
World  War  II,  the  reasons  why  the  war  became  total,  we  may  be  able 
to  gain  insight  Into  the  kind  of  problems  that  belligerents  are 
likely  to  face  in  trying  to  exercise  restraint  in  a  future  war. 

This  would  not  answer  the  basic  question  whether  such  restraint  will 
prove  feasible  in  the  future.  But  it  would  give  us  a  better  basis 
for  Judging  the  likelihood  of  success  or  failure  than  If  we  had  to 
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rely  on  mere  speculation.  It  was  with  this  thought  In  mind  that 
this  inquiry  into  the  escalation  of  World  War  II  was  undertaken. 

Although  World  War  II  corresponds  to  the  popular  image  of  total 
war,  purists  may  object  that  it  was  not  really  total.  While  it  did 
reach  the  highest  level  of  violence  then  known  to  man,  the  escalation 
did  not  go  as  far  as  It  might  have  gone.  The  belligerents,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Britain,  did  not  mobilize  their  "total  re¬ 
sources"  for  the  war  effort.  They  did  not  even  use  all  the  weapons 
at  their  command,  for  they  abstained  from  chemical  or  biological 
warfare.  The  fact  that  poison  gas  was  not  used  is  sometimes  cited 
as  proof  that  restraint  la  indeed  feasible,  and  that  a  major  war 
need  not  become  total  any  more  than  World  War  II  was  a  total  war  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

This  argument,  however,  is  based  on  a  wrong  premise.  It  would 
be  meaningless  to  define  total  war  as  one  in  which  the  belligerents 
employ,  literally,  their  "total  resources."  Mobilization  can  never 
be  total  because  of  deficiencies  in  knowledge,  skill,  and  managerial 
talent,  because  there  is  rarely  enough  time  for  full  conversion,  and 
because,  even  in  an  authoritarian  country,  institutional  and  social 
constraints  prevent  it.  It  is  equally  unreasonable  to  hinge  the 
definition  on  the  use  of  every  weapon  available  to  the  belligerents, 
since  there  are  usually  some  weapons  that  turn  out  to  be  inappropriate 
or  disadvantageous  to  the  user,  no  matter  what  the  scale  of  the  war. 

Whut  characterizes  an  all-out,  or  total,  war  is  that  it  is 
fought  for  such  high  stakes  that  the  belligerents  are  willing,  or 
compelled,  to  employ,  not  ell  weapons  they  possess,  but  eny  weapons 
they  consider  appropriate  and  advantageous  to  them.  It  is  a  wai  in 
which  no  holds  are  barred,  although,  for  one  reason  or  another,  not 
all  holds  may  be  used.  This  is  what  is  commonly  understood  by  total 
war,  and  this  is  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  here. 

That  both  sides  refrained  from  using  poljon  gas  in  World  War  II 
is  therefore  not  inconsistent  with  ita  designation  as  a  total  war. 

The  Allies  were  morally  and  legally  inhibited  from  initiating  chemical 
or  biological  warfare)  it  would  not  have  been  appropriate  for  them  to 
resort  to  such  weapons  except  in  retaliation.  It  would  not  have 
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been  to  their  advantage  either,  since  they  were  ill  equipped  for  gas 
warfare.  The  Nads  might  have  had  no  scruples  about  using  poison 
gas,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  they,  too,  were  inadequately 
prepared,  and  the  use  of  gas  would  have  conflicted  with  their  Blitz¬ 
krieg  tactics.  Later  In  the  war,  when  they  were  better  prepared, 
and  when  chemical  weapons  might  have  been  tactically  useful  to  them 
in  defending  static  positions,  they  no  longer  had  air  superiority 
and  feared  retaliation  against  their  cities.  "At  no  time  during 

World  War  II,  in  the  opinion  of  the  German  military  leaders,  was 

* 

the  situation  favorable  for  the  initiation  of  gas  warfare,"  It  is 
also  said  that  Hitler  had  a  personal  antipathy  to  the  use  of  poison 
gas,  probably  stemming  from  his  own  World  War  T  injuries. 

Since  both  sides  considered  chemical  warfare  disadvantageous 
and  did  not  wish  to  resort  to  it,  we  cannot  regard  its  not  being 
used  in  World  War  II  as  an  example  of  restraint;  one  is  restrained 
only  from  something  that  one  wishes  to  do.  Another  error  would  be 
to  conclude  from  this  case  that  belligetents  in  future  wars  will  br 
equally  circumspect  in  ruling  out  forms  of  warfare  that  would  be 
disadvantageous  to  them,  such  as  the  all-out  use  of  thermonuclear 
weapons. 

The  story  of  escalation  In  World  War  II  shows  several  instances 
in  which  one  side  or  the  other  allowed  escalation  to  happen,  or 
actively  contributed  to  it,  when  it  was  not  to  its  advantage  to  do 
so.  Sometimes  this  was  done  for  an  immediate  militaiy  benefit,  real 
or  imagined,  that  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  price  that  had  to  be 
paid  for  it  later.  There  were  also  occasions  when  emotional  and 
other  pressures  drove  the  belligerents  to  take  actions  that  were 
even  against  their  most  immediate  Interest,  because  the  leaders 
either  did  not  foresee  the  consequences  of  their  decisions  or 

Brooks  E.  Kleber  and  Dale  Blrdsell,  The  Chemical  Warfare 
Service!  Chemical  In  Combat,  In  the  series  "United  States  Army  in 
World  War  II,"  published  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military 
History,  U.S.  Army,  Washington,  D.C.,  1966,  p.  655.  The  rest  of  my 
paragraph  on  this  subject  Is  based  on  the  same  source,  specifically 
the  section  entitled  "Why  Gas  Was  Not  Used,"  pp.  652-657. 
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deliberately  Ignored  them.  That  chemical  warfare  proved  the 
exception  In  being  recognised  as  disadvantageous  may  have  been 
partly  due,  as  already  suggested,  to  a  combination  of  Inadequate 
capabilities  and  the  fact  that  even  Hitler  abhorred  Its  use. 

The  concept  of  a  "controlled  general  war"  rests  on  the  basic 
assumption  that  unwanted  escalation  can  be  avoided  If  both  sides 
recognize  that  It  Is  In  their  mutual  Interest  to  avoid  it,  and  act 
accordingly.  But  it  is  one  thing  for  the  leaders  to  recognize  this 
before  the  war  has  sctually  occurred,  and  another  for  them  to  act  on 
such  a  recognition  under  the  pressure  of  wartime  events.  This  ia 
why  the  instances  in  World  War  11  when  escalation  occurred  against 
the  best  Interests  of  the  side  that  instigated  It  will  be  given 
special  emphasis  In  this  inquiry. 

The  escalation  of  World  War  II  was  a  cumulative  process,  as  Is 
likely  to  be  the  case  in  future  wars  as  well.  Some  steps  in  this 
process  were  relatively  harmless  in  themselves.  In  that  they  did  not 
exceed  the  bounds  tacitly  accepted  by  both  sides  as  permissible  In 
war.  They  enlarged  the  acale  of  the  conflict,  geographically  or 
otherwise,  but  did  not  change  Its  character)  they  did  not  cross  a 
"firebreak,"  to  use  the  current  phrase.  The  battle  for  air  superior¬ 
ity  over  Britain,  for  Instance,  was  an  Important  geographical  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  war  but  was  accepted  by  the  British  as  a  legitimate 
military  operation  of  the  kind  th'ey  themselves  might  have  undertaken 
if  they  had  had  the  capability,  it  was  an  escalation  in  degree  but 
not  in  kind.  Yet  It  started  a  chain  of  circumstances  that  contributed 
to  a  much  more  fateful  step  of  escalations  the  deliberate  bombing  of 
cities  by  both  sides.  This  was  a  change  in  the  chaiacter  of  the  con¬ 
flict  and  completed  Its  transition  to  a  total  war  In  which  no  holds 
were  barred. 

In  studying  the  examples  of  World  War  II,  we  therefore  must  be 
concerned  with  the  entire  process  of  escalation,  and  not  only  with 
those  steps  that  directly  resulted  in  changing  the  level  of  violence 
through  the  adoption  of  forms  of  warfare  that  the  belligerents  had 
theretofore  avoided.  We  are  concerned  with  it,  however,  primarily  as 
It  bears  on  the  air  war,  which  is  the  main  focus  of  this  Inquiry. 
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It  was  tha  adoption  of  indiscriminate  air  warfare  which  signaled  the 
transition  to  total  war,  and  was  tht  nearest  equivalent,  in  World 
War  II,  to  the  kind  of  escalation  that  the  proponents  of  "controlled 
general  war"  hope  to  prevent  in  a  future  conflict.  This  is  why  the 
story  of  the  air  war  occupies  a  dominant  place  in  the  historical 
anaLysis  presented  in  Part  One  of  this  study;  other  forms  of  escala¬ 
tion  have  been  Included  only  to  Indicate  the  military  and  political 
pressures  that  influenced  the  decisions  pertaining  to  air  warfare. 

While  there  will  be  many  parallels  between  World  War  II  and  a 
possible  war  between  the  nuclear  powers,  there  will  also  be  Important 
differences.  Even  where  force  was  used  without  restraint  in  World 
War  II,  it  was  kept  within  bound.'  by  the  relatively  puny  weapons 
available  at  the  time.  The  next  major  war  would  be  the  first  in  the 
history  of  modern  warfare  in  which  the  belligerents  would  have  at 
their  disposal  means  of  destruction  likely  to  exceed  even  the  most 
ambitious  military  requirements.  Moderation  thus  will  no  longer  be 
Imposed  by  a  shortage  of  means  but  will  require  a  deliberate  policy 
decision. 

It  is  possible  that  the  new  element  Introduced  by  the  advent  of 
nuclear  weapons  will  prove  to  have  changed  the  nature  of  warfare  in 
such  a  way  as  to  invalidate  the  lessons  sought  in  this  inquiry  into 
the  past.  Whether  the  forces  that  made  for  escalation  in  World  War  II 
are  or  are  not  likely  to  prevail  in  a  future  war  is  of  course  a  matter 
of  Judgment.  But  flrat  we  must  know  what  theae  forces  were.  We  may 
find  that  some  of  them  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  human  conduct  that 
they  could  be  operative  even  in  the  face  of  threatened  extinction. 

If  they  were,  it  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  nations  had  been 
tempted  into  a  course  of  action  that  predictably  led  to  their  down¬ 
fall!  it  happened  when  Japan  decided  to  attack  Pearl  Harbor. 


Part  One 


THE  EVIDENCE 


"We  all  were  sea-swal low’d,  though  some  cast  again, 
"And  by  that  destiny  to  perform  an  act 
"Whereof  what’*  past  is  prologue,  what  to  come 
"In  yours  and  my  discharge." 

Shekespeare,  The  Tempest 
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II.  PREWAR  DEVELOPMENTS  --  BRITAIN 


THE  ACTIONS  of  both  sides  in  World  War  II  were  taken  in  response  to 
the  political  and  military  pressures  that  the  conflict  had  generated 
or  had  made  more  acute.  But  the  nature  of  the  response  was  also 
influenced  by  the  national  characteristics  of  the  belligerents  and 
by  basic  attitudes  toward  warfare  whose  roots  went  back  into  the 
past.  One  of  the  important  questions,  therefore,  to  be  asked  about 
the  escalation  of  World  War  II  is  to  what  extent  it  was  preordained 
or  brought  about  by  the  events  of  the  conflict  itself. 

Chapters  II  and  III  of  this  narrative,  dealing  with  the  prewar 
thinking  of  the  two  sides,  are  intended  to  help  us  answer  this  ques* 
tion.  They  ere  the  necessary  background  for  our  understanding  of  the 
influence  that  such  thinking  exercised  on  the  events  that  will  be 
described  in  the  remaining  chapters. 

On  the  British  side,  it  is  rot  difficult  to  find  out  what  the 
military  and  civilian  leaders,  or  the  general  public,  thought  about 
the  coming  war.  Here  the  main  problem  is  to  isolate  among  the  diverse 
and  conflicting  views  those  dominant  trends  that  were  later  reflected 
in  Britain's  wartime  actions.  We  face  quite  a  different  task  when  we 
deal  with  the  German  side,  a  closed  society  headed  by  a  despotic 
leader  and  protected  by  a  curtain  of  secrecy  and  deception. 


A  Feacettme  Debate  Over  Strategic  Air  Warfare 

In  the  brief  interval  of  peace  during  the  1920s,  the  victors  of 
World  War  I  were  more  concerned  with  disarmament  than  with  planning 
for  a  possible  future  war.  In  such  an  atmosphere,  the  thinking  even 
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of  military  professionals  becomes  unrealistic  and  their  debates  over 
strategy  take  on  an  academic  flavor.  This  was  true  of  one  of  the 
important  prewar  debates  in  Britain,  in  May  1928,  when  the  British 
service  chiefs  exchanged  a  series  of  memoranda  on  the  subject  of 
strategic  air  warfare. * ** 

The  debate  was  launched  with  a  memorandum  from  the  Chief  of  the 
Air  Staff,  Marshal  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  Sir  Hugh  (later  Lord) 

Trenchard,  the  famous  and  controversial  British  prophet  of  strategic 

irk 

air  power.  He  propounded  the  now  familiar  but  then  still  unorthodox 
doctrine  that  air  power  should  be  used  for  direct  attack  on  the  enemy's 
sources  of  power,  instead  of  being  frittered  away  in  an  effort  to 
defeat  the  hostile  armies  and  navies,  which  are  only  the  manifestations 
of  his  power. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  for  an  air  force,  in 
order  to  defeat  the  enemy  nation,  to  defeat  its  armed  forces 
first.  Air  power  can  dispense  with  that  intermediate  step, 
can  pass  over  the  enemy  navies  and  armies,  and  penetrate  the 
air  defences  and  attack  direct  the  centres  of  production, 
transportation  and  communication  from  which  the  enemy  war 
effort  is  maintained.*** 

The  lengthy  memorandum  went  on  to  disclaim  the  notion  that  "the 

Air  by  itself  can  finish  the  war."  However,  it  would  be  one  of  the 

principal  means  for  putting  pressure  on  the  enemy.  It  would  do  so 

in  two  ways:  By  attacking  the  enemy's  means  for  waging  war,  air  power 

would  contribute  substantially  toward  destruction  of  his  ability  to 

resist.  At  the  same  time,  these  attacks  would  weaken  the  enemy's 

will  to  resist  through  what  Trenchard  called  the  "moral  effects"  of 

kirk* 

strategic  bombardment.  Industrial  targets  were  usually  located 


* 

Sir  Charles  Webster  and  Noble  Frankland,  The  Strategic  Air 
Offensive  against  Germany,  1939-1945  (hereafter  cited  as  Air  Offen¬ 
sive  ) ,  in  History  of  the  Second  World  War,  United  Kingdom  Military 
Series,  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  London,  1961,  Vol.  4,  App.  2. 

**For  a  biography  of  this  remarkable  man,  whom  Britain  honored 
with  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey,  see  Andrew  Boyle,  Trenchard,  W,  W. 
Norton  L  Co,  Inc.,  New  York,  1962. 

Air  Offensive,  Vol.  4,  App.  2,  p.  72. 

He  used  the  term  "moral"  as  the  equivalent  of  "morale."  In 
this  context  it  has  no  ethical  connotation. 
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in  populated  areas,  where  frequent  heavy  air  attacks  would  produce 
panic  among  the  civilian  workers  and  thus  interfere  with  war  produc¬ 
tion.  This  feeling  of  panic  was  likely  to  spread  to  other  elements 
of  the  population  and  might  eventually  force  the  government  to  call 
a  halt. 

We  know  that  Lord  Trenchard  considered  the  "moral"  effects  of 
strategic  bombing  more  important  than  the  physical  effects  and  some¬ 
times  put  the  ratio  as  high  as  20il.*  He  did  not  say  so  in  his 
memorandum,  however,  but  contented  himself  with  invoking  Marshal 
Foch's  authority  by  quoting  him  on  this  pointt 

The  potentialities  of  aircraft  attacks  on  a  large  scale 
are  almost  incalculable,  but  it  is  clear  that  such  attack, 
owing  to  its  crushing  moral  effect  on  a  Nation,  may 
impress  the  public  opinion  to  a  point  of  disarming  the 
Government  and  thus  becoming  decisive.** 

The  views  expressed  in  Lord  Trenchard 's  memorandum  were  not  new. 
They  had  begun  to  evolve  in  World  War  1  and  were  shared  by  such 
advocates  of  strategic  air  power  as  Field  Marsha!.  Smuts  and  Winston 
Churchill  in  England,  Giulio  Doohet  in  Italy,  and  Billy  Mitchell  in 
the  United  States.  But.  the  doctrine  was  still  opposed  on  many 
grounds,  not  least  because  the  older  services  saw  it  as  relegating 
them  to  a  subsidiary  roie.  The  most  frequent  and  most  violent 
criticism,  however,  was  that  strategic  bombing  represented  an  in¬ 
humane  and  illegal  method  of  warfare.  The  Trenchard  memorandum  took 
note  of  this  charge  and  rejected  it  with  the  argument  that  workers 
who  provided  the  sinews  of  war  were  a  legitimate  military  objective. 

What  Is  illegitimate,  as  being  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  humanity,  is  the  indiscriminate  bombing  of  a  city  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  terrorising  the  civilian  population. 

It  is  an  entirely  different  matter  to  terrorise  munition 
workers  (men  and  women)  into  absenting  themselves  from 
work  or  stevedores  into  abandoning  the  loading  of  a  ship 
with  munitions  through  fear  of  air  attack  upon  the  factory 
or  dock  concerned.  Moral  effect  is  created  by  the  bombing 


Noble  Frankland,  The  Combing  Offensive  against  Germany! 
Outlines  and  Perspectives.  Faber  and  Faber,  London,  1965,  p,  60. 
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Air  Offensive.  Vol.  4,  App.  2,  p.  75. 
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or  dock  concerned.  Moral  effect  is  created  by  the  bombing 
In  such  circumstances  but  It  Is  the  Inevitable  result  of  a 
lawful  operation  of  war  --  the  bombing  of  a  military 
objective.* ** 

This  fine  distinction  between  munition  workers  and  the  civilians 
who  feed,  clothe,  and  house  them,  or  who  sustain  the  war  effort  in 
other  ways,  may  seem  farfetched  and  disingenuous  to  us.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  was  written  in  1928,  when  the  difference 
between  a  combat  area  and  a  rear  area,  between  open  and  defended 
towns,  had  not  yet  lost  its  meaning. 

In  their  official  replies,  the  Army  and  Navy  chiefs  flatly 
rejected  the  Trenchard  thesis  of  strategic  air  warfare  on  the  grounds 
of  both  expediency  and  humanity.  Their  objections  were  well-reasoned 
and  expressed  in  temperate  language.  If  these  men  were  influenced  by 
parochial  service  loyalties,  this  would  only  be  natural. 

★★ 

Their  most  telling  argument,  persuasively  put  forward  by  CIGS, 
was  that  Britain  would  be  clearly  at  a  disadvantage  in  a  war  in  which 
both  sides  resorted  to  unrestricted  air  warfare.  Geography  was 
against  her.  Unlike  the  major  cities  of  France  and  Germany,  which 
were  located  deep  inland,  Britain's  coastal  cities  would  get  practi¬ 
cally  no  warning  of  an  enemy  air  attack.  London,  the  financial  and 
distribution  center  of  the  country,  could  be  reached  by  short-range 
aircraft  based  in  the  Low  Countries  or  in  France,  whereas  British 
bombers  would  need  to  be  of  much  longer  range  to  attack  enemy  capitals 
on  the  Continent.  Moreover,  unrestricted  air  warfare  was  likely  to 
lead  to  unrestricted  warfare  at  sea  as  well.  This  would  put  Britain 
at  an  even  greater  disadvantage  relative  to  a  potential  enemy,  since 
she  was  uniquely  dependent  on  keeping  the  sea  lanes  open.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  both  service  chiefs  argued  that  Britain  should 
never  be  the  one  to  initiate  unrestricted  air  warfare,  should  do  all 
she  could  to  oppose  it,  and  should  resort  to  it  only  if  the  enemy 
started  it. 


*Ibld. ,  p.  73. 

**Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  (Army). 
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As  for  Trenchard's  defense  of  strategic  bombing  against  the 
charge  that  it  was  an  Illegal  and  Inhumane  method  of  warfare,  CIOS 
ommented  as  follows! 

As  regards  the  ethical  aspects  of  his  ^Trenchard '  s/ 
proposals,  it  is  for  His  Majesty's  Government  to  accept 
or  to  refuse  a  doctrine  which,  put  into  plain  English, 
amounts  to  one  which  advocates  unrestricted  warfare 
against  the  civil  population  of  one's  enemy.* 

Since  expediency  argued  against  a  method  of  warfare  in  which 
Britain  would  be  at  a  disadvantage,  one  is  tempted  to  question  the 
sincerity  of  the  moral  objections  that  were  raised  against  it.  But 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  underrate  the  strong  feelings  of  military 
professionals  against  making  war  on  civilians.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  separate  expediency  and  humanity  when  both  argue  for 
the  same  course.  In  World  War  II,  their  respective  influence  was 
to  become  clearer  after  hostilities  had  started,  when  the  two  were 
sometimes  at  variance.  Until  we  reach  this  point  in  our  narrative, 
it  would  be  well  to  withhold  Judgment. 

Though  the  Army  and  Navy  chiefs  took  up  the  points  in  Trenchard's 
memorandum  one  by  one,  they  did  not  address  themselves  to  the  most 
important  issue  he  had  raised  when  he  asserted  that  unrestricted  air 
warfare  would  be  employed  by  both  sides,  regardless  of  what  opinions 
one  might  have  as  to  its  desirability,  legality,  or  moral  accepta¬ 
bility.  The  views  he  had  expressed  on  this  point  are  exceedingly 
germane  to  this  study! 

There  may  be  many  who,  realising  that  this  new  war¬ 
fare  will  extend  to  the  whole  comnunity  the  horrors  and 
suffering  hitherto  confined  to  the  battlefield  would 
urge  that  the  Air  offensive  should  be  restricted  to  the  zone 
of  the  opposing  armed  forces.  If  this  restriction  were 
feasible,  I  should  be  the  last  to  quarrel  with  it;  but  it 
is  not  feasible.  In  a  vital  struggle  all  available  weapons 
Always  have  been  used  and  always  will  be  used.  All  sides 
made  a  beginning  in  the  last  war,  and  what  has  been  done 
will  be  done. 


Whatever  we  may  wish  or  hope,  or  whatever  course  of 
action  we  may  decide,  whatever  be  the  views  held  as  to  the 


* 


Air  Offensive, 
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legality,  or  the  humanity,  or  the  military  wisdom  and 
expediency  of  such  operations,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  in  the  next  war  both  sides  will  send  their 
aircraft  out  without  scruple  to  bomb  those  objectives 
which  they  consider  the  most  suitable. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  most  strongly  that  we 
accept  this  fact  and  face  it;  that  we  do  not  bury  our 
heads  in  the  sand  like  ostriches;  but  that  we  train  our 
officers  and  men,  and  organise  our  Services,  so  that  they 
may  be  prepared  to  meet  and  to  counter  these  inevitable 
air  attacks.* 

When  this  was  written,  in  1928,  there  was  no  enemy  threatening 
Britain.  Communist  Russia,  though  hostile,  was  in  no  position 
militarily  to  fight  a  modern  power.  Germany  had  not  yet  emerged 
as  a  potential  enemy.  Disarmament  and  pacificism  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  Military  planning  in  Britain  --  what  there  was  of  it  --  was 
shackled  by  the  "Ten-Year  Rule,"  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  specific 
enemy,  it  naturally  lacked  focus  and  realism. 

In  this  atmosphere,  the  debate  over  strategic  air  warfare. 
Important  as  it  was,  had  almost  no  effect  on  practical  decisions, 
at  least  not  at  the  time.  No  attempt  was  made  by  the  Government  to 
deal  with  the  basic  issue  Lord  Trenchard  had  raised:  his  prediction 
that  strategic  air  warfare  would  be  employed  in  the  next  war  no 
matter  what  one  might  think  about  it.  Even  after  the  advent  of 
Hitler  had  brought  the  prospect  of  wav  much  closer,  the  Government 
still  made  no  effort  to  determine  what  British  bombing  policy  xn  the 
event  of  war  should  be.  Yet  there  couid  be  little  doubt  in  Britain 


*Ibld. ,  pp.  75-76. 

After  the  close  of  World  War  I  the  British  Government  directed 
that  all  military  planning  be  done  on  the  assumption  that  there  would 
be  no  major  war  for  ten  years.  The  "Ten-Year  Rule"  was  applied  on  a 
rolling  basis,  always  extending  ten  years  from  the  respective  planning 
date.  The  Rule  had  a  paralysing  and  cumulatively  worsening  effect  on 
military  plans  and  preparations.  It  was  maintained  until  1932,  but 
its  consequences  were  felt  for  a  decade  longer.  The  memoirs  of 
British  military  leaders  who  were  planners  in  the  prewar  days  are 
replete  with  references  to  the  effects  of  the  Ten-Year  Rule.  See 
Norman  Gibbs,  "British  Strategic  Doctrine  1918-1939,"  in  Michael 
Howard  (ed.),  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Wart  Essays  Presented  to 
Captain  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart  on  His  Seventieth  Birthday.  Frederick  A. 
Praeger,  Inc.,  New  York,  1966. 
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what  German  policy  on  aerial  warfare  would  be.  It  would  be  ruthless 
and  unrestrained  by  humanitarian  considerations  of  any  kind.  Hitler's 
actions  as  soon  as  he  came  to  power  had  made  this  clear  for  all  who 
wished  to  see. 


The  British  Image  of  a  Future  War 

As  the  war  clouds  began  to  gather  over  Europe  in  the  thirties, 
the  British  public  shared  with  its  leaders  the  belief  that  a  future 
war  would  be  short  and  ferocious.  It  would  begin  with  a  slaughter 
of  innocent  civilians  through  aerial  bombardment  of  cities  on  a  vast 
scale.  London  which,  in  Mr.  Churchill's  words,  was  like  "a  tremendous 
fat  cow,  a  valuable  fat  cow  tied  up  to  attract  the  beasts  of  prey,” 
would  be  the  first  target.  The  results  of  an  attack  on  such  a 
vulnerable,  densely  populated  city  would  be  catastrophic.  Casualties 
in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  would  be  inflicted  in  a  few  days,  and 
millions  of  Londoners  would  be  driven  out  into  the  open  countryside 
to  escape  the  bombardment. 

These  were  not  the  lurid  imaginings  of  excitable  Journalists 

but  the  expectations  held  by  sober  and  responsible  statesmen.  In 

1933  Lord  Cecil  said  in  a  House  of  Lords  debates 

The  amount  of  destruction  that  can  be  wrought  by  a 
concentrated  attack  by  a  considerable  Air  Force  is  so 
great  that  it  may  well  be  that  one  or  tyo  such  attacks 
will  decide  the  whole  ultimate  course  of  the  war.... 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  strong  attack  made  on  this  city 
and  on  the  other  great  centres  of  our  life  might  absolutely 
cripple  us  in,  I  might  say,  forty-eight  hours.** 

In  1934  Mr.  Churchill  estimated  that  "under  the  pressure  of 

continuous  air  attack  upon  London,  at  least  3,000,000  or  4,000,000 


J.  M.  Spaight,  Air  Power  and  Mar  Rights.  3d  ed. ,  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.,  London,  1947,  p.  31. 

**Ibld.  ,  p.  30. 
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people  would  be  driven  out  into  the  open  -ountry  around  the 

■k 

me  tropo 1  1  s , " 

The  prevailing  estimate  of  the  German  threat  was  shared  by  the 
government  agencies  concerned  with  air  raid  precautions  and  civil 
defense.  But  it  would  have  been  clearly  impossible  to  evacuate  3  or 
4  million  people  from  London  alone  in  a  short  period  and  with  little 
or  no  warning.  When  more  concrete  and  more  realistic  plans  were  made 
after  the  Munich  crisis  in  1938,  the  figures  were  scaled  down  con¬ 
siderably.  The  new  plans  provided  for  the  evacuation  of  approximately 
4  million  people  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  of  vrhom  1.4  million 
were  to  be  from  London  alone. 

The  civil  defense  planners  relied  on  the  British  Air  Staff  for 
estimates  of  the  expected  weight  of  Ccrman  attacks  and  of  the  damage 
they  were  likely  to  inflict.  In  1934  the  Air  Staff  had  calculated 
that  by  1942  the  Germans  would  be  able  to  drop  a  maximum  of  150  tons 
of  bombs  per  24  hours  over  a  sustained  period  of  several  weeks.  As 
the  strength  of  the  German  Air  Force  continued  to  increase  during  the 
thirties  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  foreseen,  the  estimates  had  to  be 
revised  upwards.  lr>.  1939  the  Air  Staff  expected  the  Germans  to  be 
able  to  deliver  70U  tons  daily  on  a  sustained  basis.  More  ominous 
was  the  prediction  that  an  aerial  assault  might  be  initiated  with  an 
attempted  "knockout  blow"  in  which  as  much  as  3500  tons  could  be 
delivered  in  the  first  24  hours. 

For  k  number  of  years,  the  Air  Staff  had  estimated  casualties 
at  the  rat»  of  50  per  ton  of  bomb  delivered  --  a  figure  of  question¬ 
able  validity  which  was  based  on  the  German  bombing  of  London  in 
World  War  I.  After  the  bombing  of  Barcelona  and  Guernica  during  the 
Spanish  Civil  War,  the  multiplier  was  increased  from  50  to  72  casual¬ 
ties  per  ton  of  bomb,  with  one-third  dead,  one-third  seriously  in¬ 
jured,  and  one-third  slightly  injured.  Combining  this  rate  with  the 
expected  weight  of  enemy  attack,  the  Air  Staff  estimated  that 

*Richard  M.  litmus*,  Problems  of  Social  Policy,  in  History  of 
the  Second  World  War,  United  Kingdom  Civil  Seriea,  Hia  Majesty'* 
Stationery  Office,  London,  1950,  p.  9. 
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civlllan  casualties  (mortalities  and  seriously  injured)  could  be  as 
high  as  165,000  In  the  first  74  hours,  and  on  the  order  of  35,000 
dnity  for  several  weeks  thereafter.  To  these  figures,  which  were 
based  on  the  effects  of  M.F..  (high  explosive)  bomba  alone,  would  have 
to  be  added  casualties  from  incendiaries  and  gas,  both  of  which  the 
British  also  expected  the  Germans  to  use. 

These  being  official  estimates  used  by  British  planners,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  popular  writers  of  the  period  painted  an  even 
more  lurid  picture  of  the  coming  war  --  one  not  very  different  from 
the  present  generation's  vision  of  a  future  nuclear  war.  In  the 
thirties,  the  image  held  by  the  British  public  was  that  the  war 
would  start  with  a  Cerman  knockout  blow  from  the  air  that  would  turn 
London  and  other  British  cities  into  rubble,  kill  or  maim  uncounted 
numbers  of  civilians,  and  send  millions  more  wandering  homeless 
through  n  devastated  countryside,  vainly  searching  for  food,  shelter, 
and  medical  care.  A  contemporary  writer  described  the  results  of  an 
attack  against  Loudon  with  II. E,  bombs,  incendiaries,  and  gas: 

"London,  with  its  environs  and  suburbs,  had  become  a  place  of  ruin 
and  sepulture  so  vast  that  in  comparison  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 

Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  were  but  ant-heaps  sc;  circd  by  the  feet 
of  children,"** 

That  these  Images,  public  and  official  alike,  were  based  on  a 
gross  exaggeration  of  what  air  power  could  do  at  the  time  is  beside 
the  point.  They  were  what  people  expected  to  happen.  They  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  Chamberlain's  appeasement  policy.  They  were  also  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  penicky  behavior  of  the  British  public  during  the 
Munich  crisis  --  so  different  from  its  behavior  later  on,  in  the 
face  of  the  real  thing  --  when  the  roads  out  of  London  were  Jammed 
with  automobiles  and  150, 00U  people  fled  to  Wales  in  an  unauthorized 
evacuation. 


For  the  casualty  estimates  used  by  British  planning  agencies 
and  their  derivation,  my  main  source  was  Tltmuss,  Chaps.  I  and  2. 
For  the  expectations  of  the  British  public  regarding  a  future  war, 
see  also  Spaight,  Chap,  2,  and  Air  Offensive.  Vel.  I,  Chap,  2. 

Spaight,  p.  31. 


The  panic  flight  from  London  during  the  Munich  crisis  confirmed 
the  Government's  worst  fears  about  the  effects  of  strategic  bombing 
on  civilian  morale.  These  fears  dated  back  to  World  War  I,  when  the 
feeble  Cerman  Zeppelin  raids  on  London  created  a  panic  that  was  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  small  damage  Inflicted.  Ever  since,  British 
leaders  had  been  obsessed  with  the  notion  that  civilian  morale  was 
potentially  fragile  and  would  break  under  air  attack.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  notion  was  shared  by  Lord  Trenchard  in  his  emphasis  on  the 
"moral  effects"  of  strategic,  bombing. 

The  erroneous  belief  that  civilian  morale  was  the  most  vulner¬ 
able  target  for  strategic  bombing  dominated  British  government  policy 
both  before  World  War  II  and  during  it.  The  belief  was  not  abandoned 
even  after  the  British  people  had  proved  that  their  morale  would 
stand  up  under  continuous  air  attack.  It  was  merely  transferred  to 
the  Cerman  people,  whose  morale  was  not  axpected  to  stand  up  as  the 
British  had  done  because  the  Cermans  were  fighting  in  an  Ignoble 
cause  and  were  widely  believed  to  be  ruled  by  a  government  not  of 
their  own  choice. 


British  Plana  Under  the  Shadow  of  War 


Starting  in  1934,  the  possibility  of  war  with  Germany  could  no 
longer  be  Ignored  by  the  British  planners.  Many  people  in  Britain  -- 
and  elsewhere  in  the  West  --  still  dismissed  Hitler  as  a  temporary 
abarration  from  which  the  German  people  would  recover  eooner  or 
later.  But  German  rearmament  could  not  be  eo  easily  dismissed. 

When  formation  of  the  German  Luftwaffe  under  CCTrlng  was  officially 
announced,  in  1933,  the  general  speculation  in  Britain  was  that 
Hitler  intended  to  use  hie  new  weapon  for  e  knockout  blow  against 
British  cities. 

The  tltuw  for  academic  debates  on  strategy  was  over.  Increasing¬ 
ly,  as  the  thirties  wore  on,  the  question  for  the  military 
planners  --  If  not  for  their  civilian  superiors  --  was  not  whether 
there  would  be  war  but  when.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  who  the 
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enemy  would  be.  The  relative  merits  of  different  strategies  now  had 
to  be  assessed  in  terms  of  a  realistic  appraisal  of  what  Britain 
could  do  with  the  weapons  It  had  and  those  It  could  procuie  In  what¬ 
ever  time  would  be  available  for  undoing  the  damage  caused  by  years 
of  neglect.  The  outlook  was  not  encouraging. 

Since  Germany  was  expected  to  begin  a  future  war  with  an  aerial 
attack  on  British  cities,  one  strategy  would  Slave  been  for  Britain  to 
concentrate  on  building  up  a  powerful  bomber  force  of  her  own,  so  as 
to  deter  Germany  from  carrying  out  such  an  attack  or  be  able  to 
retaliate  against  It  If  the  deterrence  should  fail.  This  la  what 
Lord  Trenchard  had  urged  in  the  twenties  and  what  his  disciples  con¬ 
tinued  to  urge  in  the  thirties.  (Trenchard  had  been  replaced  as 
Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  in  December  1929.)  But  long-range  strategic 
bombers  are  expensive  and  take  years  to  develop  and  build.  Fighters 
could  be  built  more  cheaply  and  more  quickly.  Should  Britain,  there¬ 
fore,  concentrate  on  a  defensive  strategy  In  the  air  and  give  highest 
priority  to  building  up  her  fighter  defenses  against  the  expected 
German  aerial  attack? 

Some  planners  disagreed  with  the  basic  estimate  that  the  war 
would  begin  with  an  attack  on  Britain.  They  thought  that  the  Cermans 
were  more  likely  to  launch  a  ground  assault  against  the  Low  Countries 
and  France.  If  this  were  the  case,  British  forces  would  be  Involved 
in  a  long  ground  war  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Britain  therefore 
would  need  to  give  a  high  priority  to  rebuilding  her  Army,  which  had 
been  sadly  neglected  during  the  lean  years,  and  to  strengthening  the 
Navy,  which  would  have  to  guard  Britain's  lifelines  to  the  outside 
world.  The  role  of  the  Air  Force  In  sue.,  a  war  would  be  primarily 
that  of  supporting  the  ground  battle. 

The  choice  among  these  different  claimants  would  have  been 
difficult  to  make  even  If  unlimited  funds  and  unlimited  time  had 
been  available.  But  time  waa  short  --  though  no  one  knew  exactly  how 
ahort  --  and  funds  were  still  being  doled  out  sparingly  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  was  far  less  convinced  of  the  Imminence  of  war  --  at  least 
prior  to  Munich  --  thr,  vere  the  military  professionals. 
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A1 though  piecemeaL  decisions  to  deal  with  the  worst  shortages 
were  made  all  along,  it  was  not  until  1937  that  the  planners 
succeeded  in  coming  up  with  a  general  war  plan  that  was  acceptable 
to  all  concerned,  including  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence,  and  the  Cabinet,  In  the  circumstances,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Plan  was  a  compromise  among  all  the  divergent 
viewpoints  on  how  a  future  war  should  be  fought.  That  it  lacked 
realism  and  was  based  on  wishful  thinking  more  than  a  sound  appreci¬ 
ation  of  what  was  actually  feasible  is  not  surprising  either. 
Democracies  don't  normally  face  up  to  hard  facts  until  a  crisis 
forces  them  to.  In  1937  the  crisis  had  not  yet  happened. 

So  far  as  over-all  strategy  was  concerned,  the  Plan  envisaged 
an  initial  phase  during  which  Britain  would  be  on  the  defensive. 

The  main  burden  of  defending  the  island  against  German  aerial 
attacks  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  fighter  defenses,  which  would 
need  to  be  given  the  highest  priority.  Bombers  would  be  required 
to  assist  in  the  defense  by  operating  in  a  counterair  role  against 
the  airfields  and  maintenance  organization  of  the  Luftwaffe  in  order 
to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  German  attack.  If  the  Germans  began  the 
war  not  with  a  knockout  blow  against  Britain  but  with  a  ground  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Low  Countries  and  France,  the  British  bombers  would  be 
used  primarily  to  assist  the  Allied  ground  forces  in  repelling  the 
attack. 

In  the  initial  phase,  therefore,  the  bomber  force  would  not  be 
playing  the  offensive  role  Lord  Trenchard  had  advocated,  but  would 
be  used  defensively.  However,  the  Trenchard  doctrine  was  not 
repudiated  entirely.  In  the  second  phase  of  the  war,  "af  ;r 
Germany's  initial  offensive  is  held,"  British  bombers  would  attack 
strategic  targets  in  Germany  so  as  to  soften  up  the  enemy  for  his 
eventual  defeat  by  the  Allied  ground  forces.  Unrealistic  as  the 
Plan  was  in  the  light  of  Britain's  military  capabilities  at  the 

* 

Air  Offensive,  Vol.  1,  pp.  89 f_f.  For  the  Joint  Planners 
Appreciation  from  which  the  Plan  was  derived,  see  ibid.  ,  Vol.  4, 

App.  4,  pp.  88-95. 
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time,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  surprisingly  good  blueprint  of  the  basic 
strategy  the  Allies  eventually  used  for  the  defeat  of  Germany. 

Just  how  unrealistic  the  Plan  was  was  brought  home  to  the  Air 
Staff  and  to  Bomber  Command  as  they  approached  the  difficult  task  of 
trying  to  prepare  concrete  operational  plans  for  implementing  the 
general  strategy  laid  down  Ip.  the  Plan.  Now  they  had  to  consider  the 
numbers  of  aircraft  that  would  be  available  and  their  ranges  and 
payloads;  operational  crew  requirements  and  training  needs;  target 
characteristics  and  bombing  accuracy;  navigation  problems  and 
expected  enemy  defenses.  Wherever  they  looked,  there  were  glaring 
deficiencies  which  only  money  and  time  could  correct.  Even  the 
reduced  role  that  the  Plan  assigned  to  strategic  bombers  was  far 
beyond  the  resources  that  could  be  made  available  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  Trenchard  doctrine  of  air 
warfare  themselves  were  now  forced  --  many  for  the  first  time  --  to 
consider  strategy  not  in  terms  of  what  was  theoretically  desirable 
but  what  was  practically  feasible.  It  was  a  painful  but  salutary 
process,  which  brought  them  down  to  earth  and  often  revolutionized 
their  thinking. 

There  was  to  doubt  that  the  British  bomber  force  was,  and  would 
remain  for  some  time  to  come,  woefully  inadequate  to  carrying  out 
the  counterair  and  interdiction  missions  assigned  to  it  in  the  Plan, 
let  alone  deep  inland  penetrations  against  heavily  defended  targets 
In  Germany.  The  Air  Staff  estimated  that  by  1939  only  17  of  the  33 
operational  squadrons  scheduled  for  Bomber  Command  would  be  equipped 
with  aircraft  even  remotely  suited  for  attacks  against  the  Continent 
from  British  bases  (Whitleys,  Hampdens,  and  Wellingtons).  Heavier 
and  longer-range  aircraft  (Stirlings,  Halifaxes,  and  Lancasters) 


This  turned  out  to  be  an  overly  optimistic  estimate.  When 
war  broke  out  in  September  1939,  only  a  total  of  LAO  aircraft  of 
these  three  types  were  in  serviceable  condition  and  manned  by 
operational  crews.  Air  Offensive,  Vol.  A,  App.  38  and  39, 
pp.  AOO-A28. 


were  on  order  but  were  not  expected  to  come  into  the  inventory 
until  1943.* 

The  stark  implications  of  these  facts  were  driven  home  during 
the  Munich  crisis,  in  the  autumn  of  1938,  when  the  prospect  arose 
that  the  Plan  might  have  to  be  put  into  execution  immediately. 

Bomber  Command  was  well  aware  that  its  inadequate  force  could  contrib¬ 
ute  little  toward  reducing  the  weight  of  a  German  aerial  attack  on 
British  cities.  The  burden  of  defense  would  have  to  be  borne  by 
fighters.  The  Air  Staff  admitted  as  much  when  it  agreed,  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  to  the  higher  priority  that  the  Cabinet  had 
assigned  to  Fighter  Command. 

Not  only  was  the  role  assigned  to  Bomber  Command  beyond  its 
capabilities,  but  in  attempting  it  the  bombers  were  likely  to  suffer 
losses  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  possible  gains.  This  realization 
dealt  a  blow  to  another  cherished  aspect  of  the  Trenchard  doctrine, 
the  assumption  that  "the  bomber  will  always  get  through."  Certainly 
the  dictum  did  not  apply  to  the  kinds  of  bombers  then  available  to 
Britain.  The  situation  was  epitomized  when  Sir  Edgar  Ludlow-Hewitt, 
who  then  headed  Bomber  Command,  made  the  courageous  but  heretical 
suggestion  that  long-range  fighters  be  developed  to  escort  the 
bombers.  *** 

Since  it  was  apparent  to  the  enemy  that  the  bombers  available 
to  Britain  during  the  thirties  would  not  be  capable  of  an  effective 
air  offensive  against  Germany,  there  was  nothing  tc  deter  Hi  tier 
from  destroying  British  cities  if  he  wished  to  do  so.  The  only  hope 
was  that  he  might  be  reluctant  to  initiate  such  attacks  out  of  con¬ 
cern  for  world  opinion.  Slim  as  this  hope  was,  it  meant  that  Britain 
would  have  to  confine  her  own  air  operations  to  "strictly  military" 
objectives  so  as  not  to  free  Hitler  from  any  self-imposed  constraints 
he  might  be  willing  to  observe. 

This  estimate  proved  pessimistic.  The  first  of  these  aircraft 
actually  entered  the  inventory  in  1941. 

** 

Air  Offensive.  Vol.  1,  pp.  92  and  102, 
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In  view  of  the  British  air  inferiority  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  possibility  of  Restricting 
bombing  to  purely  military  objectives  now  t  the  time 
of  Munich/  received  fresh  and  sympathetic  consideration.... 

Both  the  Air  Officer  Commanding-in-Chief,  Bomber  Command 
and  the  Air  Ministry  were  of  opinion  that  restrictions 
on  bombing  would  be  an  advantage  and  official  orders 
were  sent  to  the  former  to  confine  his  attacks  to  the 
W.A.  ^Western  AIr/  I  and  W.A.  4  plans  which  were  obviously 
aimed  at  military  objectives.  Even  then  he  was  to  do 
nothing  that  might  be  construed  as  an  attack  on  civilians 
and  so  give  the  enemy  an  excuse  to  do  likewise. * 

Thus,  on  the  grounds  of  expediency  alone,  a  strategic  bombing 
campaign  against  Germany  of  the  kind  advocated  by  Lord  Trenchard 
was  out  of  the  question  during  the  early  part  of  a  future  war.  Even 
if  it  had  not  been  ruled  out  by  Britain  herself,  it  would  have  been 
ruled  out  by  her  French  ally.  The  French  General  Staff  was  bi:terly 
opposed  to  any  action  that  might  Lead  to  the  unrestricted  bombing  of 
targets  in  France.  The  French  Air  Force  was  in  much  worse  shape 
than  the  British  and  was  intended  for  strictly  tactical  use  in 
support  of  the  ground  forces.  The  French  General  Staff  could  con¬ 
ceive  of  no  other  use  for  air  power  and  wanted  all  available  British 
aircraft,  bombers  as  well  as  fighters,  to  be  employed  in  the  same 
way.  Since  British  bombers  would  have  to  operate  from  French  bases 
for  any  but  the  most  shallow  penetrations  of  the  Continent,  French 
objections  could  have  effectively  vetoed  strategic  bombing  of 
Germany.  ** 


Ibid. ,  p.  99.  The  W.A.  ^Western  A1r7  Plans  were  a  series  of 
target  directives.  W.A.  1  dealt  with  attacks  on  German  Air  Force 
targets;  W.A.  4  dealt  witii  interdiction  attacks  on  German  troop 
concentrations  and  LOCs  ^Line  of  Communications/  during  a  ground 
campaign  in  the  Low  Countries  and  France. 

★★ 

On  June  11,  1940,  while  France  was  still  nominally  fighting 
as  Britain's  ally,  at  the  very  moment  that  Winston  Churchill  was  in 
France  to  confer  with  Premier  Reynaud  and  General  de  Gaulle,  the 
French  were  piling  up  physical  obsta^’°s  on  the  runways  of  the  air¬ 
fields  used  by  the  British  Air  Forces  in  France  to  prevent  them  from 
taking  off  on  bombing  missions  which  might  bring  retaliation  against 
French  towns.  This  little-known  incident  is  reported  by  Sir  Edward 
Spears,  Assignment  to  Catastrophe.  Vol.  2,  The  Fall  of  France,  The 
Windmill  Press,  Kingswood,  Surrey,  England,  1934,  ko.  162f f ;  also 
Winston  S.  Churchill,  The  Second  World  War.  Vol.  2,  Their  Finest  Hour. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  1949,  p.  156. 
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Thus  there  were  strong  reasons  why  Britain  should  not  plan  to 
rely  on  strategic  air  warfare  in  a  future  war  but  should  instead 
channel  her  scarce  resources  into  strengthening  her  defenses  and 
building  up  the  Army  and  Navy.  Yet  the  plans  for  the  strategic 
bombing  of  Germany  were  kept  alive  in  spite  of  the  dim  prospects  of 
carrying  them  out,  and  the  gradual  buildup  of  Bomber  Command  con¬ 
tinued,  though  at  a  slow  pace,  even  when  it  competed  for  resources 
with  more  urgent  needs.  What  accounts  for  this  apparent  paradox? 

One  possible  explanation  may  be  that  British  leaders  had  vivid 
memories  of  the  horrible  trench  warfare  of  World  War  1  and  were 
trying  to  find  a  better  alternative.  The  senseless  slaughter  on 
the  Western  front  had  cut  deeply  into  a  whole  generation  of  British 
manhood  and  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  happen  again.  Some  thought 
that  the  only  alternative  was  to  abolish  war  altogether  through  dis¬ 
armament  and  dedication  to  pacifism.  But  those  who  were  more  real¬ 
istic  and  understood  that  war  was  coming  were  searching  for  a  strategy 
that  could  terminate  such  a  war  quickly  and  without  the  appalling 
losses  suffered  in  1914-1918. 

The  Trenchard  doctrine  of  strategic  air  warfare  against  the 
enemy's  ability  and  will  to  resist  seemed  to  provide  such  an  al¬ 
ternative.  As  it  had  never  been  tried  before,  it  was  hard  to  dispute 
the  claims  made  by  its  advocates.  Also,  it  had  a  good  deal  of 
similarity  with  the  principle  of  naval  blockade  --  as  Noble  Frankland 
put  it,  strategic  warfare  was  "in  essence,  navai  blockade  writ  new" 
and  appealed  on  the  same  ground.  But  the  naval  blockade  of  World 
War  I,  though  ultimately  effective,  had  been  too  slow,  so  that  in 
the  meantime  the  armed  forces  of  the  belligerents  had  fought  each 
other  to  exhaustion.  Strategic  bombing  seemed  to  offer  a  better, 
faster-acting  attrition  strategy. 

British  leaders  regarded  Germany  as  particularly  vulnerable  to 
such  a  strategy.  Hitler  had  succeeded  only  too  well  in  hammering 
home  his  point  that  the  "Versailles  Diktat."  by  truncating  Germany, 
had  made  her  into  a  "have-not"  nation.  Spurious  as  this  argument 
was,  it  played  on  the  guilt  feelings  of  the  victor  nations  and 
convinced  them  that  Germany  lacked  some  of  the  essential  resources 
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needed  to  fight  a  protracted  war.  Her  hoarded  stocks  would  be 
quickly  depleted  and  would  be  difficult  to  replenish  if  she  were 
subjected  to  a  combination  of  strategic  bombing,  naval  blockade, 
and  economic  warfare  in  Its  new  and  more  sophisticated  forms. 

No  one  could  foretell  how  effective  strategic  air  warfare  would 
be.  Most  of  its  advocates  overrated  its  effectiveness.  They 
believed  tnat  strategic  bombing  could  bring  Cermany  to  her  knees 
by  depriving  her  war  machine  of  oil  and  other  critical  resources, 
while  at  the  same  time  inflicting  such  hardships  on  the  civilian 
population  as  to  cause  it  to  revolt  against  the  "unpopular"  Hitler 
government.  Even  those  who  thought  that  the  war  would  be  fought 
along  more  traditional  lines,  with  armies  and  navies  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  battle,  were  inclined  to  believe  that  strategic  bombing 
wouid  affect  the  fighting  capability  of  the  opposing  forces  and 
so  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  mass  slaughter  of  World  War  I. 

When  Britain  entered  the  war,  in  September  19J9,  she  lacked 
the  means  to  conduct  an  effective  bombing  offensive  and  the  plans 
made  for  it  were  hopelessly  unrealistic.  But  the  ground  had  been 
prepared,  and  during  the  period  that  Britain  stood  alone,  strategic 
bombing  was  to  become  the  principal,  indeed  almost  the  sole,  means 
by  which  she  was  able  to  maintain  her  war  effort  against  the  German 
homeland. 
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III.  PREWAR  DEVELOPMENTS  --  G E RMAN Y 


IN  NAZI  CERMANY,  an  intramural  debate  such  as  the  British  contro¬ 
versy  over  strategic  air  warfare  would  have  been  unthinkable.  The 
Fiihrer  had  his  own  ideas  on  strategy  and  came  to  rely  less  and  less 
on  the  advice  of  his  military  professionals.  In  the  early  years, 
his  top  generals  sometimes  succeeded  in  challenging  his  plans,  but, 
after  he  had  won  his  showdown  with  the  Relchswehr  in  1938,  even 
senior  commanders  rarely  dared  to  express  any  disagreement  with  him. 
There  certainly  were  no  dissenters  among  the  toadies  with  whom  he 
surrounded  himself  in  his  personal  headquarters,  the  OKW 
(Oberkommando  der  Wehrmacht).  In  the  Byzantine  atmosphere  of  what 
Trevor-Roper  colled  Hitler's  "groveling  court,"  the  function  of  men 
like  Keitel  and  Jodi  was  not  to  debate  strategy  with  the  Fuhrer  but 
to  provide  an  admiring  audience  for  his  monologues. 

So  far  as  the  operative  German  views  on  the  nature  of  the  coming 
war  were  concerned,  wc  are  therefore  dealing  mainly  with  the 
thoughts  and  plans  of  a  single  man.  When  he  chose  to  communicate 
them,  he  usually  did  so  in  harangues  to  his  senior  military 
commanders  or  in  informal  remarks  to  his  courtiers.  The  members 
of  this  privileged  audience  were  in  the  habit  of  making  extensive 

notes  right  after  the  event  and  checking  them  with  each  other  for 

a 

accuracy. 


The  methods  used  to  record  the  Fuhrer's  thoughts  are  described 
by  the  official  OKW  diarist,  a  professional  historian  who  managed 
to  maintain  a  reasonably  objective  approach.  Helmuth  Greiner, 

Die  Oberste  Wehrmachtfuhrung,  1939-1943  (The  Supreme  Command  of 
the  Wehrmacht),  Limes  Verlag,  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  1951. 
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Some  of  these  diaries  have  come  to  light  since  the  war. 
Unfortunately,  the  insight  they  provide  Into  Hitler's  thinking  on 
strategic  'natters  is.  not  as  good  as  one  would  wish.  Even  where  hla 
words  are  reproduced  almost  verbatim,  It  is  often  difficult  to  dis¬ 
entangle  his  thoughts  from  the  vague  or  purposely  deceptive  state¬ 
ments  in  which  he  chose  to  express  them.  As  we  know,  Hitler  lied 
to  his  closest  subordinates,  and  probably  to  himself  as  well,  ills 
uncouth  and  sloppy  use  of  the  Cerman  language  adds  to  the  difficulty. 

Hitler's  Plans  for  a  Limited  War 

Since  democracies  tend  to  overrate  the  efficiency  of  their 
authoritarian  opponents,  the  British  assumed  that  Germany  had 
entered  the  war  with  a  set  of  complete  and  detailed  pltns  for  its 
conduct.  But  this  was  true  only  so  far  as  the  campaign  against 
Poland  was  concerned.  Hitler  had  made  no  concrete  plans  or  prep¬ 
arations  for  a  major  war  with  the  Western  Allies,  He  realized 
that  such  a  war  might  be  "forced  upon  him,"  as  he  put  it,  but  his 
preference  was  for  a  local  war  with  Poland. 

In  common  with  other  aggressors,  Hitler  favored  what  are  now 
called  "salami-tactics. "  He  wanted  to  reach  his  objectives  piece¬ 
meal,  through  a  succession  of  quick  local  wars  in  which  he  could 
defeat  his  opponents  one  by  one.  He  hoped  to  avoid  having  to  fight 
the  combined  power  of  his  enemies  simultaneously  in  a  long-drawn- 
out  conflict,  for  which  Germany  lacked  the  staying  power.* 

The  FUhrer's  one-sl ice-at-a- time  method  already  had  yielded 
him  the  Rhineland,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia,  without  his  having 
to  fight  for  them.  The  next  slice  was  to  be  Poland,  and  for  that 
slice  Hitler  wanted  to  fight.  He  admitted  this  in  a  long  secret 

★ 

A  thoroughly  documented  account  of  Hitler's  views  on  this 
subject  is  given  in  Andreas  Hillgruber,  Hitlers  Strategiei  Polltik 
und  Krlegfdhrung  1940-1941  (Hitler's  Strategy!  Politica  and  the 
Conduct  of  the  War,  1940-1941),  Bernard  &  Graefe  Verlag  fOr  Wehrwesen, 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  1965,  pp.  27-45. 
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address  to  his  Lop  generals  at  the  Bcrghof  on  August  22,  1939,  when 
he  ssid  that  he  considered  it  "of  the  greatest  importance  to  test 

the  instrument  of  the  new  Cerman  Wehrmacht  in  a  limited  conflict, 

★ 

prior  to  a  final  reckoning  with  the  victors  of  World  War  I."  lie 

was  so  determined  to  have  his  little  war  that  he  was  "only  afiaid 

irk 

that  some  Schwelnchund  will  make  a  proposal  for  mediation." 

Mediation  wan  one  way  through  which  Hitler's  plans  fer  a  limited 

Irk* * *** **** 

war  could  be  upset.  The  other  was  th'it  the  war  might  not  remain 

limited,  a  contingency  he  wanted  to  avoid  at  all  cost.  His  plans 
for  the  Invasion  of  Poland  were  based  on  the  proviso  that  "there 
must  te  no  simultaneous  conflict  with  the  Western  powers." 

That  Hitler  wished  to  limit  the  conflict  to  Poland,  and  that 
lie  wanted  to  avoid  a  world  war  at  that  time,  was  of  course  no  tribute 
to  his  sense  of  moderation.  He  simply  wanted  to  limit  his  risk.  To 
blood  the  as  yet  untested  German  Wchrriacht  in  a  short,  easy  war  with 
Poland  was  one  thlngj  to  plunge  It  into  a  two-front  war  involving 
the  Western  powers  --  a  war  for  which  Cermany  was  as  yet  ill- 
prepared  --  was  quite  another  matter. 

Hitler  had  always  Intended  to  attack  the  West  eventually,  but 
in  his  own  good  time.  In  one  of  his  early  discourses  on  the  subject, 
in  1937,  he  speculated  tha\  1943-I9i'»f»  might  be  the  right  time, 

* 

Greiner,  p.  9U» 

This  phrase  is  not  Included  in  Greiner’s  parsphrase  of  the 
speech.  It  can  be  found  in  the  longer  version  used  at  the  Nuremberg 
Trials.  See  Doc.  No.  798,  The  Trial  of  Major  War  Criminals  before 
the  International  Military  Tribunal,  cited  in  F.  H.  Hinsley,  Hitler's 
Strategy,  Cambridge  University  Press,  Cambridge,  England,  1951,  p.  25. 

***A  dissenting  view  is  expressed  by  A.  J.  P,  Taylor,  who 
suggests  that  Hitler  might  have  been  satisfied  with  a  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Danzig  problem  on  his  own  terms.  A.  J.  P.  Taylor,  The 
Origins  of  the  Second  World  War,  Atheneum,  New  York,  1962,  Chap.  11. 

****Reported  In  the  "Hossbach  Minutes."  (Colonel  Hossbach  was 
Hitler's  aide-de-camp.)  The  Minutes  are  extensively  quoted  in 
Peter  de  Mendelssohn,  Design  for  Aggression.  Harper  &  Brothers, 

New  York,  19^6,  p.  19. 


and  probably  the  latest  possible  dale,  for  a  "final  reckoning"  with 
the  West,  Germany  would  then  be  at  peak  strength,  with  her  reserves 
fully  built  up  and  equipped,  while  British  and  French  rearmament 
would  not  yet  have  reached  the  point  where  it  might  threaten  German 
superior  1 ty. 

In  1937  Hitler  had  a  right  to  think  that  he  could  pick  his  own 
time  for  the  showdown  with  the  West.  But  two  years  later,  when  It 
came  to  be  Poland's  turn  after  the  repe  of  Austria  and  Ciechoslovakla, 
he  could  no  loirgrr  be  sure,  Britain  and  France,  had  given  Poland  a 
solemn  promise  of  support  in  case  of  an  armed  attack  against  her 
independence.  Hitler  professed  not  to  believe  that  the  "decadent 
democracies"  wouLd  honor  their  promise.  But  as  the  date  set  for  the 
attack  on  Poland  approached,  his  dismissal  of  Western  intervention 
sounded  more  and  more  hollow.  The  popular  mood  in  Britain  had  begun 
to  change  shortly  after  Munich,  and  had  hardened  further  during  1939, 
when  Millet's  behavior  seemed  almost  calculated  to  dispel  any  notion 
that  one  could  do  business  with  him.  Nevertheless,  Hitler  still 
made  no  concrete,  plans  for  a  war  that  might  Involve  Britain  and 
France.  If  he  was  no  longer  entirely  confident  that  the  Allies  would 
refuse  to  fight,  he  may  have  relied  on  an  intuitive  feeling  ttiat,  if 

worst  came  to  worst,  the  West  would  give  him  time  to  make  his  plans. 

*■* 

He  had  considered  two  possible  courses  of  action.  One  was 
to  attack  the  West  first,  and  leave  Poland  until  later.  If  he  did 
that,  he  ran  the  risi  that,  while  Ire  was  engaged  in  th"  West,  Poland 
might  "atab  him  in  the  back"  as  lie  put  it.  The  alternative  was  to 
go  ahead  with  the  Invasion  of  Poland,  to  which  he  had  become 
emotionally  committed,  and  to  rely  on  his  intuition  that  Britain 

^Examples  of  Hitler's  recent  conduct  were  his  press  campaign 
against  England,  brutality  against  the  Czechs,  and  renewed  Jewish 
pogroms  in  Germany. 

**This  is  a  composite  of  Hitler's  thoughts  as  he  expressed 
them  at  different  times  while  ills  plans  for  tire  Pu!i.-s!i  campaign 
were  maturing,  primarily  in  tin-  already-cited  speech  of  August  193° 
and  in  an  earlier  speech  to  a  similar  audience  on  May  3,  1939. 

Based  on  Mendelssohn,  Hinsley,  and  Greiner. 
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and  Fiance  would  again  sit  by  and  do  nothing.  This  also  was  a  risk, 
but  one  he  seemed  willing  to  accept. 

Hit  lei  bellrved  --  and  was  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  the 
tendentious  ropoits  he  was  getting  f i om  his  expel ts,  including  Foieign 
Ninlstei  von  Rlbbentiop  --  that  the  Western  poucis  were  not  ready  for 
wai  ami  would  not  risk  a  woi 11  uai  ovei  an  issue  like  Poland. 

"Poti ri|ut> l  mourlr  pour  Danzig?"  was  the  nucsllon  being  asked  in 
Fiance.  And  If  it  should  turn  out  that  he  Inid  miscalculated  and 
the  Western  powet s  did  intervene,  there  was  not  much  they  could  do 
to  hu i L  Get many  militarily,  at  least  not  in  the  short  run.  The 
speedy  coiujuest  of  Poland,  and  the  pact  llltlei  was  planning  to  con¬ 
clude  with  the  Soviet  Union,  would  vitiate  the  effects  of  any  naval 
blockade  England  might  try  to  impose.  An  invasion  of  German  terri¬ 
tory  from  France  was  dismissed  by  him  as  liaidly  credible  for  "psycho¬ 
logical  reasons"  and  because  it  could  not  succeed  unless  the  Allies 
violated  Belgian  and  Dutch  neutrality,  a  possibility  which  he  ruled 
out  as  inconceivable. 

In  his  all-day  Iiaiangue  of  August  22,  1939,  Hitler  assured  his 
senioi  comnander s  that  British  lineals  of  intervention  on  the  side 


of  Poland  were  nothing  but  bluff,  (it  was  always  Britain  that 
loomed  in  Hitler's  thoughts,  not  France,  which  he  despised.)  He 
explained  that  the  Chambei La  in  Government  had  been  severely  criticized 
in  Britain  tor  having  capitulated  prematurely  duiing  the  Munich  crisis. 


This  tii 


tliC.vfOiC,  1  t  wo u  1  d  keep  up  its  bluff  until  cue  last 


moment,  in  the  hope  of  frightening  off  Germany.  But  in  the  end, 


when  confronted  with  Hitler's  iron  determination,  Chamberlain  would 


again  give  in  and  do  nothing  but  talk.  Whether  Hitler  actually 


believed  this  or  was  merely  trying  to  reassure  his  commanders  who 


were  worried  at  the  prospect  of  a  two-front  war,  will  never  be  Known. 


As  It  turned  out,  Hitler  miscalculated  in  one  respect  --  In  his 
belief  that  Britain  and  France  would  not  go  to  war  over  Poland  --  but 
he  was  right  in  discounting  the  risk  that  they  would  intervene  mili¬ 
tarily  while  German  forces  were  engaged  in  the  Polish  campaign.  To 
reduce  the  risk  even  further,  he  had  instructed  his  military  com¬ 
manders  that,  in  the  unlikely  event  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
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Western  powers,  the  weak  German  forces  in  the  West  were  not  to  open 
hostilities.  They  were  to  be  scrupulous  in  respecting  the  neutrality 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  leave  it  to  the  other  side  to  initiate 
military  action.  If  attacked,  they  were  to  respond  only  with  defen¬ 
sive  measures. 

His  having  gambled  on  the  democracies’  making  no  military  move, 
even  if  they  did  declare  war,  can  be  explained  only  by  Hitler's  utter 
contempt  for  their  political  and  military  leaders  and  for  their  woe¬ 
ful  state  of  unprepar  dness.  How  certain  he  was  that  his  gamble 
would  pay  of*  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  he  had  not  planned 

against  the  possibility  that  France  and  Britain  might  force  him  to 

* 

fight  them  in  earnest. 

What  thinking  he  had  done  about  a  war  with  the  West,  and  he  had 
done  a  good  deal,  was  about  the  kind  of  war  he  would  fighc  when  he 
could  choose  his  time  for  the  "final  reckoning."  It  would  be  a 
war  to  the  finish.  He  would  "smash"  decadent  France.  He  would 
"force  Britain  to  her  knees"  by  strangling  her  seaborne  supply  routes, 
mining  her  harbors,  and  cutting  her  off  from  the  Continent,  where 
Germany  would  then  reign  supreme.  So  far  as  we  know,  he  did  not  at 
that  time  consider  the  possibility  that  Britain  might  have  to  be 
invaded. 

Strategic  bombing  played  a  negligible  role  in  Hitler's  thoughts 
about  a  future  war.  In  common  with  most  of  his  military  associates, 
he  was  orier ted  toward  a  ground  strategy  and  did  not  understand 
either  sea  power  or  air  power.  The  latter  he  regarded  primarily  as 
an  adjunct  of  the  army.  Certainly,  humanitarian  considerations 
were  not  the  reason  that  strategic  air  warfare  figured  so  little  in 
his  plannirg;  th.  t  he  would  not  hesitate  to  bomb  cities  was  demon¬ 
strated  when  the  German  Condor  Legi..n  bombed  Guernica  during  the 
Spanish  CiviL  War. 

HiLlgrube^,  p.  45. 

**His  thoughts  were  expressed  in  secret  briefings  and  informal 
remarKS  throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  thirties.  They  are  para¬ 
phrased  here  from  quotations  in  Mendelssohn,  Hinsley,  and  Greiner. 
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There  were  some  references  to  strategic  bombing  in  the  war 

plans  made  by  the  German  Army  General  Staff  before  Hitler  himself 

monopolized  the  strategic  planning  function.  A  1937  plan  prepared 

under  the  direction  of  Field  Marshal  von  Blomberg,  who  was  then 

Minister  of  War,  contains  this  phrase:  "/Air/  attacks  on  targets  of 

mainly  political  importance,  such  as  Paris,  need  my  /Blomberg's/ 

★ 

special  consent  in  every  case." 

A  later  plan  (CASE  GREEN)  for  the  contemplated  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  prepared  in  1938  under  Hitler's  own  direction,  warned 
commanders  that  "Retaliatory  /aijr/  attacks  against  the  population 
will  be  carried  out  only  with  my  /Hitler's/  permission."  Another 
version  of  the  same  plan  (EXTENDED  CASE  GREEN)  dealt  with  a  war 
against  the  Western  powers  that  might  be  set  off  by  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia.  This  plan  directed  the  Luftwaffe  to  prepare  imple¬ 
menting  plans  and  target  folders  for  the  bombing  of  London,  Hull, 

irk 

and  other  industrial  targets. 

One  of  the  few  hints  that  Hitler  was  at  least  aware  of  the 
threat  value  of  strategic  bombing  was  given  shortly  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  war,  in  August  1939,  when  he  conferred  with  the  Italian 
Foreign  Minister,  Count  Ciano.  On  this  occasion,  the  FUhrer  pointed 
out  the  vulnerability  of  British  cities  to  aerial  bombing  and  the 
lack  of  adequate  antiaircraft  defenses  in  Britain. 

The  references  to  strat, ,  ■  bombing  in  routine  contingency  plans 
are  significant  but  do  not  add  up  to  anything  like  the  British  image 
of  a  Germany  busily  engaged  in  plans  and  preparations  for  an  aerial 
knockout  blow  against  Britain.  The  British  had  made  the  mistake, 
common  before  the  war,  of  overrating  German  efficiency.  Hitler  was 
too  busy  with  his  piecemeal  conquests  in  the  East  to  spare  much 

*This  particular  plan  (CASE  RED,  for  a  two-front  war)  was  one 
of  a  series  rf  routine  war  plans  for  different  contingencies,  such 
as  are  prepared  by  all  major  powers.  It  did  not  mean  that  Germany 
at  that  time  actually  intended  to  attack  the  West. 

Tkir 

The  references  to  German  war  plans  are  taken  from  Mendelssohn, 
especially  pp.  8,  46,  182,  and  96. 


thought  for  a  possible  war  in  the  West  which  he  did  not  think  was 
imminent.  Like  other  one-man  managements,  his  could  only  handle  one 
crisis  at  a  time.  But  even  if  he  had  actively  planned  for  a  war  with 
the  West,  strategic  bombing  probably  would  not  have  had  much  of  a 
part  in  it,  any  more  than  it  did  when  the  actual  plan  for  the  war 

with  the  West  (CASE  YELLOW)  was  prepared  after  the  conclusion  of  the 

* 

Polish  campaign. 

Since  the  Nazis  were  not  likeLy  to  be  restrained  by  moral 

scruples,  there  had  to  be  other  reasons  why  the  plans  for  CASE  RED 

and  CASE  GREEN  prohibited  the  bombing  of  civilians  without  express 

permission.  The  mention  of  Paris  in  the  Blomberg  directive  was 

probably  intended  as  a  generic  reference  to  open  cities  of  such 

importance  that  attacks  on  them  might  have  undesirable  repercussions 

for  Germany.  It  is  also  possible  that  Hitler  had  special  plans  for 

Paris  in  his  dream  of  a  postwar  Europe.  The  prohibition  against 

population  attacks  in  Czechoslovak^  without  his  express  permission 

may  have  been  because  Hitler  wished  to  spare  Czech  industry  and  its 

skilled  workers  for  use  in  his  own  armament  effort. 

If  Hitler  had  any  compunction  about  killing  civilians,  we  know 

that  it  did  not  extend  to  the  Poles.  These  "subhumans,"  as  he  used 

to  call  them,  were  to  be  got  out  of  the  way  so  as  to  provide  new 

Lebensraum  for  the  racially  superior  Germans.  The  thoughts  he 

expressed  on  the  conduct  of  the  Polish  campaign  in  his  address  of 

August  22,  1939,  as  paraphrased  by  Greiner,  speak  for  themselvesj 

...He  £Hitle_r/  would  find  some  propaganda  device  to  provide 
an  excuse  for  starting  the  war.  Never  mind  if  it  was 
credible  or  not;  legality  was  unimportant,  only  victory 
mattered.  Therefore  there  must  be  no  mercy,  no  humani¬ 
tarian  qualms.  He  had  a  duty  to  the  German  people  who 
could  no  longer  exist  in  their  limited  space....  Military 
operations  were  to  be  conducted  with  the  single  aim  of 
producing  a  quick  decision. . .new  Polish  units  were  to  be 
smashed  as  soon  as  they  were  formed,  and  the  enemy  was 
to  be  softened  up  through  the  ruthless  employment  of  the 
Lu  f  twa  f  f  e . . . . *  ** 

*See  below,  pp.  45f_f. 

★★ 

Greiner,  p,  43.  Underlining  mine. 
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IV.  BLITZKRIEG  AND  SITZKRIEG 


The  Pollah  Campaign 

THE  GERMAN  invasion  of  Poland  began  at  dawn  on  September  1,  1939. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  reports  began  to  reach  Western  capitals 
t'>at  the  Germans  were  bombing  Warsaw  and  other  Polish  cities.  After 
t..  ;se  reports  had  been  confirmed  by  Ambassador  Biddle  in  Warsaw  and 
Ambassador  Bullitt  in  Paris,  President  Roosevelt  decided  that  same 
day  to  issue  an  appeal  to  all  belligerents  to  refrain  from  "bombard¬ 
ment  from  the  air  of  civilian  populations  or  unfortified  cities," 

The  President's  appeal  was  promptly  welcomed  in  an  Anglo-French 
Declaration  which  stated  that  the  two  governments  had  given  "explicit 
instructions  to  the  commanders  of  their  armed  forces  prohibiting  the 
bombardment,  whether  from  the  air  or  the  sea,  or  by  artillery  on 
land,  of  any  except  strictly  military  objectives  in  the  narrowest 
sense  of  the  word."* **  Hitler  replied  in  a  similar  vein,  expressing 
his  "unqualified  agreement,"  since  he  had  always  advocated  "in  all 
circumstances  to  avoid  bombing  non-military  objectives  during  mili- 

Irit 

tary  operations."  Each  side  made  the  promise  contingent  upon  its 
observance  by  the  other  side.  The  big  question  left  open  was,  of 
course,  how  to  define  a  "military  objective." 

The  Polish  campaign  was  over  in  three  weeks.  This  first  demon¬ 
stration  of  German  Blitzkrieg  tactics  awed  Western  observers  and 
confirmed  their  worst  fears  of  Nazi  military  might  and  ruthlessness. 

*Spaight,  p.  259. 

**Ibid. ,  p.  260. 
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The  Polish  forces  had  indeed  been  "softened  up  through  the  ruthless 
employment  of  the  Luftwaffe." 

Reports  continued  to  pour  in  that  fleeing  civilians  had  been 
machine-gunned  from  the  air  to  spread  panic  and  that  open  cities 
had  been  bombed.  They  came  from  official  Polish  sources  and  from 
neutral  observers  stationed  in  Poland.  Ambassador  Biddle  cabled  on 
September  14: 

In  view  of  what  the  members  of  my  staff  and  my  family  and 
I  have  experienced  and  witnessed  1  find  it  difficult  in 
many  cases  to  ascribe  the  wanton  barbaric  aerial  bombard¬ 
ment  by  Cerman  planes  to  anything  short  of  deliberate 
intention  to  terrorize  the  civilian  population  and  to 
reduce  the  number  of  child-producing  Poles  irrespective 
of  category.* 

President  Moscicki  of  Poland  reported  to  President  Roosevelt  by  cable 
the  "deliberate  and  methodical  bombing  of  Polish  open  towns  by  German 
aircraft."  Roosevelt  replied  that  he  was  "deeply  shocked"  by  these 
reports  and  made  public  his  exchange  of  telegrams  with  the  Polish 
President.  By  then,  however,  the  Polish  tragedy  was  nearly  over. 

On  September  17,  Russian  divisions  invaded  Poland  from  the  East. 
The  next  day,  the  Polish  government  fled  tc  Rumania.  Organized 
resistance  had  practically  ended,  except  for  a  few  pockets  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  country,  including  the  city  of  Warsaw. 
Though  further  resistance  was  futile,  the  city  held  out  for  a  few 
more  days  in  spite  of  German  artillery  bombardment.  In  order  to 
force  a  quick  decision,  the  Germans  supplemented  their  artillery 
fire  with  heavy  air  attacks,  which  destroyed  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  city  and  forced  it  to  surrender  on  September  27. 

The  impression  that  Hitler's  Luftwaffe  had  engaged  in  deliberate 
atrocities  during  the  Polish  campaign  was  confirmed  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  Nazis  exploited  their  victory.  Their  propaganda  film 
"Baptism  of  Fire,"  assembled  from  newsreel  pictures  of  the  campaign, 
was  widely  shown  to  audiences  of  horrified  neutrals  to  impress  them 
with  the  efficiency  and  ruthiessness  of  German  arms.  It  succeeded 

★ 

Cordell  Hull,  The  Memoirs  of  Cordell  Hull.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  194b.  Vol,  l,  p.  678. 
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beyond  expectations.  It  made  a  mockery  of  German  attempts  to  defend 
the  air  attacks  on  Warsaw  as  the  legitimate  use  of  "vertical 
artillery"  against  a  "defended  fortress." 

The  irony  is  that  there  may  have  been  some  truth  in  these  claims. 
Asher  Lee,  a  wartime  British  intelligence  officer,  believes  that  the 
Germans  did  not  deliberately  attack  nonmilitary  objectives  during  the 
Polish  campaign,  and  that  they  did  net  machine-gun  fleeing  civilians 
in  Poland  as  they  later  did  in  the  Low  Countries  and  France.  He 
feels  that  in  Poland,  at  least,  the  German  Air  Force  conducted  a 
"model  campaign"  in  the  use  of  tactical  air  power,  and  that  the 

civilian  casualties  inflicted  were  an  inevitable  by-product  of 

* 

attacks  on  military  objectives. 

The  world  reaction  to  the  Polish  campaign  was,  of  eouise, 
based  on  the  facts  as  they  were  believed  to  be  at  the  time.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  stories  of  inhumane  warfare  against  Polish 
noncombatants  were  so  readily  accepted,  for  there  had  been  enough 
evidence  of  Nazi  brutality  in  the  years  since  Hitler  came  to  power 
to  make  these  stories  credible.  Moreover,  there  had  been  Hitler's 
own  broadcasts  prior  to  the  war  when  lie  raved  against  the  Poles  in 
unbridled  language. 

What  Hitler  said  in  his  inner  circle  was  much  worse  and  shocked 
even  the  Nazi  officers  to  whom  he  delivered  Mis  tirades.  In  one  of 
his  paroxysms  of  rage  he  boasted  that  "our  strength  is  in  our  ruth¬ 
lessness  and  our  brutality,"  Hp  spoke  of  killing  "without  mercy 
all  men,  women  and  children  of  Polish  race  and  language"  and  ex¬ 
pressed  admiration  for  Genghis  Khan,  who  had  exterminated  whole 
populations  and  "had  millions  of  women  and  children  killed  by  his 
own  will  and  with  a  gay  heart," 


Asher  Lee,  The  German  Air  Force,  Harper  6.  Brothers,  New  York, 
1946,  p.  51.  . . . 

**John  W.  Wheeler-Bennett,  The  Nemesis  of  Power;  The  German 
Army  in  Politics  1918-1945,  Macmillan  L  Co.  Ltd.,  London,  1953, 
p.  461. 
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Though  outbursts  like  these  were  reserved  for  his  intimates, 
Hitler  made  no  secret  of  his  hatred  of  the  Poles,  and  the  West  had 
ample  evidence  of  how  he  customarily  dealt  with  the  objects  of  his 
rage.  And  those  Westerners  who  were  still  unwilling  to  believe  the 
worst  only  had  to  look  at  the  picture  the  Nazis  themselves  provided 
in  their  film  "Baptism  of  Fire"  to  be  convinced  that  the  Polish 
campaign  had  been  waged  as  a  deliberate  war  of  extermination. 

Regardless  of  what  really  happened,  the  alleged  brutality  of 
the  German  armed  forces  during  the  Polish  campaign  was  believed  at 
the  time  and  had  a  lasting  effect  on  Britain's  conduct  of  the  war. 
Senior  British  officers  f -a  1 1  that  the  actions  of  the  Luftwaffe 
against  Polish  civilians  had  freed  Britain  from  the  obligations  she 

had  assumed  with  the  Anglo-French  Declaration  in  response  to  the 

* 

Roosevelt  appeal. 

Whether  or  not  the  Wehrmacht  itself  had  been  guilty  of  un¬ 
civilized  conduct  during  the  military  phase  of  the  Polish  campaign 
soon  became  an  academic  question,  as  reports  began  arriving  of  the 
unspeakable  atrocities  the  Nazi  authorities  committed  after  their 
occupation  of  the  hapless  country.  And  later  on,  during  the  campaign 
against  Scandinavia  and  in  the  assault  on  the  Western  front,  the 
German  armed  forces  themselves  became  guilty  of  the  outrages  of 
which  they  had  perhaps  been  wrongly  accused  during  the  Polish 
campaign. 

If  the  Luftwaffe  did  not  deliberately  use  terror  as  a  weapon 
in  Poland,  it  may  have  been  because  the  potentialities  of  this 
weapon  had  not  been  fully  appreciated  before  that  campaign.  Asher 
Lee  reports  that  a  General  Quade  of  the  German  Air  Force  gave  a 
series  of  lectures  to  Luftwaffe  officers  on  the  lessons  of  the  Polish 
war,  in  which  he  pointed  out  "that  the  terror  effect  of  bombing  on 
civilian  morale  was  a  military  factor  in  air  warfare."** 

Although  Asher  Lee  absolves  the  Luftwaffe  of  blame  for  the 
bombing  of  Warsaw,  one  is  left  to  wonder  if  this  act  had  really 

*Alr  Offensive,  Vol.  i,  p.  135. 

Asher  Lee,  p.  51, 
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been  prompted  by  military  necessity,  es  the  Cermans  claimed.  As 
late  as  three  years  after  the  event,  in  November  1942,  when  in¬ 
discriminate  city  bombing  by  both  side.*  had  become  a  common 
occurrence,  Hitler  still  felt  constrained  to  defend  the  bombing  of 
Warsaw  in  one  of  his  speeches.  His  argument  wast 

Before  I  attacked  Warsaw  1  five  times  asked  theta  to 
capitulate,  and  only  then  did  I  do  what  is  allowed  by 
the  rules  of  war,* 

What  Hitler  failed  to  mention  was  that,  when  Warsaw  was  bombed,  the 
war  was  already  over  in  all  but  name.  The  Polish  government  had 
fled  the  country  a  week  earlier.  The  bedraggled  defenders  of  Warsaw 
were  running  out  of  supplies,  were  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and  had  no  hope  of  reinforcements.  It  was  only  a  question 
of  time  --  and  a  very  short  time,  at  that  --  before  they  would  have 
had  to  surrender.  But  Hitler  was  in  a  hurry.  He  wanted  to  be  able 
to  announce  the  formal  conclusion  of  th  war  and  redeploy  his  forces 
to  the  West  so  as  to  forestall  a  possible  Anglo-French  offensive. 

He  ordered  his  commanders  to  take  Warsaw  by  September  30,  a  few  days 
from  the  time  the  air  bombardment  began. 

Regardless  of  whether  there  was  military  Justification  for  the 
bombing  of  Warsaw,  it  undoubtedly  provided  Hitler  with  an  outlet  for 
his  rage  against  the  Poles.  According  to  Field  Marshal  von  Mansteln, 
the  Fllhrer  had  wanted  to  bomb  Warsaw  earlier  in  the  war.  At  that 
time,  his  field  commanders  had  succeeded  in  arguing  him  out  of  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  benefit  their  military  operations 
and  thus  would  be  a  wasteful  use  of  the  Luftwaffe.  Presumably,  they 
withdrew  their  objections  later,  when  the  stubborn  defense  of  Warsaw 
had  turned  the  city  into  a  "military  objective"  that  had  to  be  taken 
by  force. 

The  Luftwaffe  actions  in  Poland  may  well  have  been  wrongly 
interpreted  by  the  Allies  at  the  time.  As  we  shall  see,  there  were 

*Spaight,  p.  265. 

Generalfeldaurschall  Lrich  von  Mansteln,  Verlorene  Siege 
(Lost  Victories),  Athenlfum-Verlag,  Bonn,  1955,  p.  51. 
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other  occasions  during  the  war  when  both  sides  made  far-reaching 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  their  erroneous  interpretation  of  what  had 
happened,  or  why. 


Prelude  to  the  "Final  Reckoning" 

The  end  of  the  Polish  campaign  left  Hitler  free  to  turn  against 
the  West.  The  implications  should  have  been  obvious,  but  Allied 
leaders  were  still  reluctant  to  face  up  to  the  unpleasant  prospect 
before  them. 

The  victory  over  Poland  had  another,  less  obvious  consequence, 
which  may  have  had  an  even  greater  bearing  on  the  future  course  of 
the  war  --  the  effect  of  that  victory  on  Hitler  himself  and  on  his 
position  in  Germany.  The  brilliantly  successful  Polish  campaign  was 
a  personal  triumph  for  the  Fu'hrer  in  every  way.  He  had  undertaken 
the  venture  against  the  advice  of  his  military  professionals,  and 
had  been  vindicated  by  its  spectacular  success.  He  had  been  right 

in  predicting  that  the  new  Wehrmacht,  which  he  regarded  as  his  own 

★ 

creation,  would  pass  its  first  test  with  flying  colors.  And  he 
had  relied  on  his  intuition  against  the  judgment  of  those  of  his 
advisers  who  did  not  believe  that  the  Allies  would  sit  idly  by  while 
the  German  forces  were  engaged  in  the  East. 

Hitler's  elation  at  his  victory,  and  at  having  triumphed  over 
his  own  experts,  gave  a  boost  to  his  already  colossal  ego  and 
strengthened  his  belief  in  his  infallibility.  The  effects  were 
noticeable  in  a  different  attitude  tow_rd  his  generals.  Always 
suspicious  of  the  old-line  professionals  among  them,  he  became 
markedly  more  assertive  in  dealing  with  them,  and  made  little  effort 
to  hide  his  contempt  for  their  conservatism  or  his  low  regard  for 
their  professional  advice.  The  generals,  in  turn,  were  changing  in 

*Hitier  flew  into  a  rage  when  Field  Marshal  von  Brauchitsch 
cautiously  hinted  that  the  conduct  and  discipline  of  the  German 
troops  in  the  Polish  campaign  had  not  been  all  that  could  be  desired. 
See  Greiner,  p.  67. 


their  attitude  toward  Hitler,  either  because  their  former  self- 
assurance  had  been  shaken  or  because  they  were  cowed  by  the  man  who 
was  beginning  to  assume  the  role  of  Supreme  Commander  In  fact  as 
well  as  In  name.  They  found  themselves  less  and  less  able,  and  also 
much  less  willing,  to  argue  him  out  ol  plans  that  they  feared  would 
bring  disaster  upon  Germany. 

The  Polish  victory  marked  an  Important  stage  in  Hitler's  gradual 
assumption  of  absolute  control  over  military  as  well  as  political 
matters.  Field  Marsha!  von  Manstein  states  that  it  was  after  this 

victory,  and  during  the  subsequent  planning  for  the  invasion  of  the 

★ 

West,  that  the  Army  High  Coiunand  (OKI!'  abdicated  Its  responsibilities 
for  the  conduct  of  land  warfare  and  allowed  Hitler  to  usurp  the  role 
of  Feldherr;  "Hitler  had  assumed  functions  which,  according  to 

Schlirffon,  could  barely  be  exercised  in  our  age  by  a  triumvirate 

** 

of  king-statesman-Feidlun  r. "  Others  believe  that  this  stage  was 
not  reached  until  the  even  more  spectacular  victory  in  France,  which 
put  HitLer  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  power.  But  even  after  the 

Polish  campaign,  the  transformation  was  sufficiently  marked  to  be 
noted  by  Creiner  and  other  observers. 

The  change  in  Hitler's  position  meant  that  whatever  moderating 
influence  his  military  advisers  might  have  had  before  the  Polish 
campaign  would  now  be  lost.  Henceforth,  the  broad  strategy  of  the 
war  and  oven  minor  details  of  its  tactical  conduct  would  be  deter¬ 
mined  increasingly  by  a  single  man  --  a  man  who  acknowledged  no  moral 
constraints  and  would  use  any  means  that  could  serve  his  purpose. 

It  was  therefore  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  war  would  reach  any 
level  of  violence  that  Hitler  considered  useful  In  achieving  his 
growing  ambitions.  But  the  test  was  not  to  come  for  another  year. 

★ 

Obe rkommando  des  Heeres. 

Von  Manstein,  p.  9U. 

*Hans-Adolf  Jacobsen,  Fall  Gelb;  Per  Kampf  um  den  deutschen 
Operationsplan  zur  Westof f ent ive  1990  (CASE  YELLOW:  The  Conflict 
Over  the  German  Operations  Plan  for  the  Western  Offensive,  1990), 
Wiesbaden,  1957,  p.  153, 
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Meanwhlle,  the  Fllhrer  lost  no  time  In  demonstrating  hts  new¬ 
found  sclt-assui  alii,  e  to  hts  Inner  circle.  On  September  27,  the  day 
Warsaw  capitulated,  lie  called  a  few  of  his  top  commanders  to  the 
Chancellery  and  Informed  them  that  he  had  dm  idrd  to  launch  an 
offensive  In  the  West  that  autumn.  It  was  to  begin  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  preparations  were  completed,  unless  he  could  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Britain  beforehand.  He  had  reached  the  decision 
independently,  without  consulting  lus  military  leaders,  because  he 
suspected,  correctly,  that  they  would  try  to  argue  him  out  of  it. 

They  were  stunned  at  this  announcement,  for  the  German  troop  dis¬ 
positions  in  the  West  were  based  on  a  defensive  strategy,  and  there 
was  not  enough  time  to  complete  the  preparations  for  an  offensive. 

But  Hitler  had  called  them  in  not  to  ask  their  opinion  but  to  give 
them  their  orders.  If  the  former  corporal  had  in  the  past  felt 
somewhat  ill  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  his  top  generals,  there  (/as 
no  trace  of  this  attitude  left  now. 

He  showed  his  disregard  for  the  sensibilities  of  the  German 
officer  corps  on  other  occasions,  as  uhen  he  ordered  the  Army  to 
carry  out  his  "solution"  o<  the  Polish  problem.  This  was  to  consist, 
among  other  measures,  of  mass  executions  of  the  Polish  intelligentsia, 
the  nobility,  and  the  clergy.  In  addition,  they  were  to  create  an 
incident  that  could  serve  as  an  excuse  for  a  wholesale  massacre  of 
the  Jews.  Though  the  liquidation  of  Polish  undesirables  was  only 
another  in  the  long  list  of  crimes  the  Nazis  had  already  committed 
in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia,  the  Army  had  not  thus  far 
taken  part  in  these  atrocities.  Admiral  Canaris,  the  head  of  the 
German  Abwehr  (Counterintelligence),  protested  to  Keitel  that,  if 
German  military  honor  were  sullied  with  such  crimes,  "The  day  will 
come  when  the  world  will  hold  the  Wohrmacht,  under  whose  eyes  these 
events  occurred,  responsible  for  such  measures."**  In  the  event, 
German  officers  found  that  they  could  keep  their  honor  unsullied  by 
not  carrying  out  the  executions  themselves  and  leaving  them  to  the 

Greiner,  pp.  56-57, 

**Wheeler -Bennett,  pp.  461-462. 
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SS  and  the  SIPO.*  The  "Polish  solution"  bode  111  for  those  who 
still  had  any  illusions  about  the  manner  in  which  the  war  would 
thenceforth  be  conducted. 

But  first  the  world  was  treated  by  Hitler  to  a  short-lived  peace 
campaign.  On  September  19,  when  the  Polish  war  had  clearly  been  won, 
though  the  campaign  was  not  yet  over,  Hitler  extended  the  olive 
branch  in  a  speech  he  made  in  Danzig.  He  assured  Britain  and  France 
that  he  wanted  noching  of  them,  that  he  wished  to  live  in  peace  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that,  if  the  Allies  insisted  on  continuing 
the  war,  the  responsibility  for  the  suffering  would  be  theirs  and 
not  his.  He  returned  to  this  theme  in  a  formal  Reichstag  speech  on 

October  6.  It  was  again  a  relatively  conciliatory  speech,  though 

frk 

he  did  demand  the  return  of  the  German  colonies. 

Hitler's  motives  behind  the  peace  campaign  remain  unclear. 
Perhaps  he  really  expected  the  Allies  to  write  off  Poland  and  make 
their  peace  with  him,  though  it  Is  doubtful  that  he  would  have 
granted  them  acceptable  terms.  He  may  have  hoped  that  his  pro¬ 
fessions  of  peace  would  appeal  to  the  neutrals  and  influence  public 
opinion  in  Britain  and  France,  where  people  had  become  impatient 
with  what  came  to  be  called  the  "twilight  war,"  and  that  this  might 
force  their  governments  to  give  In  or  at  least  would  undermine  the 
already  teeble  war  spirit  in  tho  West.  Hitler  also  presumably  was 
trying  to  show  the  German  people  that  he  had  tried  his  best  to  make 
peace  and  that  the  Allies  were  responsible  if  the  war  continued. 

It  may  have  been  coincidental  that  Hiller  chose  this  particular 
time  to  step  up  his  naval  warfare  against  Allied  merchant  shipping, 
but  he  may  have  thought  that  this  would  make  his  enemies  more  eager 
to  come  to  the  conference  table.  On  September  23,  a  few  days  after 
the  Danzig  peace  speech.  Hitler  authorized  Admiral  Raeder  to  lift 

Slchcrhclts-Pollzel  (Security  Police). 

J.  R.  M.  Butler,  Grand  Strategy,  Vol.  2,  September  1939  - 
June  1941  (hereafter  cited  as  Grand  Strategy),  in  History  of  the 
Second  World  War,  United  Kingdom  Military  Series,  Her  Majesty's 
Stationery  Office,  London,  1957,  p,  61. 
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some  of  the  restrictions  on  naval  warfare  dictatei’  by  the  Hague 
Convention,  which  he  had  observed  [or  fear  of  provoking  Allied 
intervention  while  the  Polish  campaign  was  in  progress.  The  most 
Important  was  the  prohibition  against  sinking  enemy  merchant  vessels 
without  warning.  The  decision  to  lift  this  restriction  was  inter¬ 
preted  by  at  least  one  historian  as  an  indication  that  the  FOhrer 

★ 

had  begun  to  doubt,  that  the  Allies  would  accept  his  peace  offers. 

Regardless  of  what  Hitler  may  have  expected  from  his  peace 
offensive,  he  did  not  allow  it  to  delay  his  planning  for  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  As  we  have  seen,  he  first  told  his  intimates  of 
his  plans  for  the  Invasion  of  the  Low  Countries  and  France  on 
September  27,  chough  he  had  decided  on  it  at  least  tentatively  two 
weeks  earlier.  During  the  following  weeks  he  called  in  his  top 
leaders  for  a  number  of  briefing  sessions  at  which  he  elaborated  on 
these  plans  and  on  his  generaL  scheme  for  the  future  conduct  of  the 
war.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  meetings  was  held  on 
October  10,  two  days  before  the  formal  Allied  rejection  of  his  peace 
offer  was  received.  On  this  occasion  Hitler  read  a  memorandum  he 
himself  had  composed  for  the  personal  use  of  his  senior  conmanders , 
which  was  to  serve  as  background  for  his  official  "Directive  No.  6 

irtt'k 

for  the  Conduct  of  the  War." 

Hitler's  plans,  as  he  unfolded  them  in  the  October  10  meeting 
and  on  subsequent  occasions,  were  quite  simple  when  stripped  of  the 


Hinsley,  pp.  31-34. 

^According  to  authoritative  0K.W  sources,  he  had  mentioned  his 
intentions  in  confidence  to  his  aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Schmundt,  as  early  as  September  12.  See  Jacobsen,  p.  7. 

a  ** 

A  paraphrase  of  Hitler's  memorandum  and  the  verbatim  text 
of  Directive  No,  6  are  given  by  Greiner,  pp.  61-63.  My  main  sources 
for  the  planning  sessions  that  Hitler  held  during  October  and 
November  were  Hinsley,  pp.  38-41;  Mendelssohn,  pp.  113-122; 

Jacobsen,  Chaps.  1-3;  von  Manstein,  Chap.  4;  Greiner,  Chap.  2; 
and  Hillgruber,  passim.  The  greatly  condensed  account  given  here 
is  intended  to  convey  the  general  tenor  of  Hitler's  thinking  during 
this  period. 


endless  repetition,  self-justification,  and  geopolitical  nonsense  in 
which  he  embedded  them.  In  essence,  they  were  to  defeat  the  Anglo- 
French  armies  in  the  West  and  to  bring  pressure  on  Britain  through 
war  at  sea  and  in  the  air.  Hitler's  main  concern  was  to  draw  the 
Allied  armies  into  a  full-scale  ground  battle  (offene  Feldschlacht) , 
because  this  was  the  kind  of  engagement  in  which  ne  felt  that  the 
German  superiority  in  the  equipment,  training,  and  leadership  of 
ground  forces  could  best  be  exploited.  In  his  opinion,  a  decisive 
victory  in  a  ground  battle  could  bring  a  quick  end  to  the  war. 

Germany  had  to  avoid  a  long  war  of  attrition  in  which  she  would  be 
at  a  disadvantage. 

Tiie  German  offensive  in  the  West  would  begin  with  the  invasion 
of  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Luxemburg,  This  was  an  essential  feature 
of  Hitler's  plan  and  was  mentioned  by  him  in  his  first  meeting  with 
his  commanders,  on  September  27.  The  Low  Countries  were  needed  for 
tactical  reasons  in  mounting  the  initial  German  thrust,  as  a  bastion 
for  protection  of  the  vital  Ruhr  area,  and  to  provide  bases  for 
extended  naval  and  air  warfare  against  Britain. 

Only  a  month  earlier,  the  German  government  had  sent  a  formal 
notification  to  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  the  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland 
that  their  neutrality  would  be  "unconditionally  guaranteed."  Hitler 
may  have  thought  that  his  military  leaders  might  feel  somewhat 
sqULO...i.‘h  ah«uf  break’-  \  «t  another  solemn  undertaking.  The 
justification  he  gave  them  for  an  invasion  was  that  the  Low  Countries 
were  "insincere"  in  their  professions  of  neutrality.  The  proof  was 

that  Belgian  fortifications  were  all  on  the  Eastern  border  with 

★ 

Germany,  while  the  Western  border  had  been  left  open.' 

Hitler  was  determined  to  have  the  offensive  start  as  soon  as 
possible,  before  the  onset  of  winter.  Time  was  of  the  essence.  A 
quick  victory  would  help  to  bring  the  reluctant  Italian  partner  into 
the  war.  The  Russians  were  still  neutral,  and  it  was  to  their 
interest  to  remain  so,  but  they  could  change  their  minds  if  Germany 
got  bogged  down  in  a  long-drawn-out  war.  To  delay  the  invasion  of 


Greiner,  p.  56. 
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the  Low  Countries  would  be  risky,  because  Britain  and  France  might 
move  In  first  --  a  possibility  Hitler  had  dismissed  when  he  was 
selling  his  military  leaders  on  the  Polish  campaign.  Hitler  was  not 
worried  about  France,  but  Britain  was  arming  frantically  and  was 
getting  stronger  every  day.  The  time  to  move  was  now. 

The  FOhrer  was  aware  that  the  stakes  were  enormous.  He  was 
sure  that  the  Allies'  objective  was  nothing  less  than  the  "dissolu¬ 
tion  or  destruction  of  the  German  Reich."  His  own  objectives  were 
equally  unlimited.  The  time  fot  salami  tactics  was  over;  he  must 
aim  for  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy. 

For  the  present,  Hitler's  thoughts  were  centered  on  the  ground 
offensive:  the  occupation  of  the  Low  Countries  and  destruction  of 

the  Anglo-French  armies.  He  seems  to  have  done  no  concrete  planning 
beyond  this  point.  He  did  mention  the  advantages  the  possession  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  would  give  him  for  the  defense  of  the  Ruhr  and 
as  a  base  for  U-boat  operations  as  well  as  for  air  attacks  against 
the  industrial  heart  of  Britain  and  her  ports  In  the  south  and  south¬ 
west.  Though  he  spoke  of  dealing  Britain  "a  moita.i  blow"  from  the 
air,  his  references  to  military  operations  other  than  those  connected 
with  the  initial  ground  offensive  were  casual,  and  one  gets  the 
Impression  that  he  had  not  given  them  any  real  thought. 

There  was,  however,  an  ominous  phrase  in  the  memorandum  he  had 

written  for  his  top  military  leaders.  After  mentioning  the  impoi Lmice 

of  the  Low  Countries  as  bases  for  air  operations  against  Britain,  he 

said:  "The  ruthless  employment  of  the  Luftwaffe  against  the  heart 

of  the  British  wi 1 l- to-res 1 s t  can  and  will  follow  at  the  given 
★ 

moment,"  This  phrase  may  be  significant  not  so  much  as  a  plan  of 
action  but  as  an  indication  of  Hitler's  readiness  to  employ  any  means 
available.  At  the  time  he  made  the  statement  he  was  probably  confi¬ 
dent  that  a  victorious  ground  offensive  would  end  Allied  resistance. 

Detailed  plans  and  preparations  for  the  offensive  in  the  West  -- 
which  was  given  the  code  name  CASE  YELLOW  --  were  put  under  way,  and 
the  tentative  D-day  was  set  for  November  12.  That  date  was  clearly 

Air  Offensive.  Vol.  1,  p.  136,  fn.  2. 
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unrealistic;  It  had  been  dictated  by  Hitler's  Impatience  and  did  not 
allow  enough  time  for  adequate  planning,  let  clone  to  make  up  the 
severe  shortages  in  ammunition,  heavy  equipment,  and  training.  It 
was  therefore  changed  in  what  turned  out  to  be  th<-  first  of  twenty- 
nine  postponements.  The  weather  was  partly  responsible,  but  another 
factor  was  the  opposition  of  the  Army  leaders,  who  were  dragging 
their  feet  as  long  as  they  could  in  the  hope  that  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  conflict  would  make  the  offensive  unnecessary.  One  of  the 
many  postponements  occurred  in  January  L940,  when  two  German  officer 
couriers  carrying  top  secret  invasion  plans  fell  into  Belgian  hands 
in  an  aircraft  accident.  The  offensive  had  to  be  rescheduled  for 
March  1940,  by  which  time  other  developments  forced  further  post¬ 
ponements. 

During  the  winter  and  earLy  spring,  Allied  attention  was  centered 
on  the  North,  first  on  the  Russo-Finnish  war  and  then  on  the  problem 
of  cutting  off  the  German  ore  traffic  with  Sweden  and  Norway.  On  the 
Western  front,  the  Germans  were  completing  the  preparations  for  tt.  . 
great  offensive  but  were  careful  not  to  engage  in  any  except  defen¬ 
sive  military  actions.  They  explained  the  buildup  of  their  forces 
as  precautionary,  designed  to  protect  against  an  Anglo-French  attack 
through  the  Low  Countries.  This  was  the  period  of  the  "phoney  war," 
or  "Sitzkrieg, "  which  baffled  people  in  the  West  and  encouraged  the 
wishful  thinking  of  their  leaders.  In  April  1940,  only  a  month 
before  the  storm  broke,  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  that  "Hitler  has 
missed  the  bus. " 


The  Phoney  War 

The  Allies,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  had  no  intention  of 
turning  the  twilight  war  into  a  reel  war.  Except  for  their  abortive 
venture  in  Norway  and  a  proposed  expedition  to  assist  Finland,  they 
left  the  Initiative  to  Germany  and  waited  for  the  next  blow  to  fall. 

While  the  German  forces  were  occupied  with  the  Polish  campaign 
in  the  East,  the  French  could  have  used  their  vastly  larger  armies 
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foi  offensive  action  against  the  small  German  token  foicc  in  the 
West.  But  the  French  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Gamelin,  did  not  wish 
to  provoke  a  German  reaction  until  he  had  completed  the  leisuiely 
concentration  of  his  forces.  After  that  was  done,  he  would  be 
willing,  not  to  attack  the  Siegfried  Line,  but  to  "lean  against  it" 

it 

in  order  to  test  its  strength.  By  the  time  he  was  ready,  the  Polish 
campaign  was  in  its  closing  days  and  the  Germans  were  redeploying 
their  first-line  forces  to  the  West.  Needing  no  further  excuse, 
Camclin  pulled  his  troops  back  toward  their  Maginot  Line  positions 
and  held  them  inactive  until  the  Germans  were  ready  to  move  against 
them. 

The  Chamberlain  Government  in  Britain  was  not  eager  to  take  the 

offensive  cither,  and,  besides,  it  lacked  the  means  to  do  so.  On 

the  ground,  the  small  British  F.xpcdi  tionary  Force  in  France  was,  of 

course,  unable  to  act  without  the  French,  Apart  from  small-scale 

naval  actions  and  economic  warfare,  the  only  way  Britain  rould  strike 

at  Germany  was  through  air  attack.  It  was  questionable  how  effective 

such  attjeks  would  be,  since  Bomber  Command  was  quantitatively  and 

qualitatively  inadequate  to  the  task.  Nevertheless,  the  Director  of 

Plans  of  the  Air  Staff,  Air  Commodore  Slessor,  pointed  out  on 

September  7,  1939,  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  strike  at  Germany 

while  s’  ■  was  engaged  in  the  Easti 

A  enough  our  numerical  inferiority  in  the  ail  is  a  most 
important  factor,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure 
other  potent  considerations.  We  are  now  at  war  with  a 
nation  which  possesses  an  imposing  fa;ade  of  armed  might, 
but  vhi^h,  behind  that  faqade,  is  politically  rotten,  weak 
in  financial  and  economic  resources,  and  already  heavily 
engaged  on  another  front.  The  lessons  of  history  prove 
that  victory  does  not  always  go  to  the  big  battalions...,** 

Air  Commodore  Slessor  thought  that  "indiscriminate  attack  on 

civilian  populations  as  such  will  never  form  part  of  our  policy," 

but  he  regarded  attacks  on  power  stations  in  the  Ruhr  and  on  oil  as 

legitimate.  His  suggestion  was  not  taken  up  by  the  Government, 

it 

Grand  Strategy,  Vol,  2,  p.  60, 
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partly  for  reasons  with  which  he  and  his  colleagues  fully  agreed. 

The  Air  Staff  was  well  aware  that  it  would  be  taking  a  great 
risk  to  expose  the  small  striking  force  ttiat  Bomber  Command  could 
muster  at  the  time  to  losses  from  which  it  might  never  recover.  The 
aircraft,  and  especially  the  trained  crews,  weir  the  seed  corn  which 
had  to  be  preserved  if  Bomber  Command  was  ever  to  grow  into  the  kind 
of  force  the  planners  envisaged.  At  this  stage  of  its  growth,  heavy 
losses  could  cripple  the  entire  establishment.  Royal  Air  Force 
leaders  were  also  concerned  that  strategic  bombing  with  i.  effective 
results  might  discredit  what  was  still  a  novel  method  of  warfare. 

The  Government  had  additional  reasons  for  luling  out  air  attacks 
on  Germany  for  the  time  being.  Even  carefully  executed  precision 
attacks  on  targets  in  the  Ruhr  would  inevitably  inflict  civilian 
casualties  and  kill  women  and  children.  British  leaders  were 
reluctant  to  accept  the  onus  for  having  started  this  kind  of  warfare 
and  did  not  want  to  invite  retaliation  in  kind.  Within  the  RAF  It 
was  felt  that  the  Germans  t.hemse  1  ve s  had  started  it  by  carrying  out 
indiscriminate  air  attacks  in  Poland  and  that  therefore  Britain  was 

fieed  from  the  obligations  she  had  assumed  under  the  Anglo-French 

★ 

Declaration.  But  the  Government  preferred  to  wait  until  the  Germans 
engaged  in  strategic  bombing  against  Britain  or  France,  or  until  they 
violated  the  neutrality  of  the  Low  Countries,  The  decision  may  have 
been  prompted  by  considerations  of  expediency  or  of  humanity,  but 
IT.G  5  t  1  1  isl:  ly  by  a  comb  Ilia  t  i  on  of  the  two.  Whatever  the  reason,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Chamberlain  Government  was  not  Inclined  toward 
offensive  action  in  any  form,  much  less  a  form  of  warfare  so  out  of 
keeping  with  the  British  mood  during  the  twilight  war. 

What  may  have  clinched  the  case  was  again  the  attitude  of  the 
French,  who  were  opposed  to  all  strategic  bombing.  In  October  1939 
the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  prepared  a  paper  on  future  bombing 
policy,  which  was  approved  by  the  Cabinet  and  submitted  to  Generals 
Gamelln  and  Vulllemin  (French  Alt  Force)  for  concurrence.  The  paper 

See  above,  p.  35. 
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ref  lected  the  compromise  to  which  Britain  had  been  driven  by 
necessity.  It  proposed  taking  no  offensive  action  In  the  air  so 
long  as  the  twilight  war  continued,  and  using  the  respite  to  build 
up  the  stiength  of  Bomber  Command.  Only  If  the  enemy  took  offensive 
action  In  the  West  that  "looked  like  being  decisive"  would  Bomber 
Command  launch  a  full-scale  daylight  assault  on  the  Ruhr,  "without 
frittering  away  the  sulking  force  on  unprofitable  objectives." 

The  Fr  ench  generals  did  not  like  anything  about  the  British 
plan.  Under  no  c  i  rcums  lance.'i  would  they  approve  any  British  action 
that  could  invite  German  retaliation  against  French  cities.  More¬ 
over,  the  "unprofitable  objectives"  on  which  the  British  did  not 
wish  to  fritter  away  their  precious  heavy  bombers  were  precisely  the 
targets  the  French  generals  wanted  to  hit  first  in  case  of  a  German 
offensive.  In  their  view,  all  bombers,  heavy  as  well  as  medium, 
should  be  used  agalnnt  troop  columns,  LOCs,  and  other  tactical  tar¬ 
gets  of  conce’-r:  to  t.  ground  commander.  They  disagreed  with  the 
British  view  that,  unless  the  bombers  were  used  to  maximum  effect  -- 
that  Is,  for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  artillery  was 
available  --  the  Germans  would  be  able  to  occupy  the  Low  Countries 
and  acquire  bases  for  the  knockout  blow  against  Britain. 

As  these  disagreements  could  not  be  resolved  by  the  military 
negotiators,  they  were  brought  up  again  at  two  meetings  of  the 
Supreme  War  Cuun.il,  In  November  1939  and  In  April  1940.  By  the 
time  of  the  second  meeting,  the  positions  of  the  two  countries  had 
come  closer  together,  partly  because  Bomber  Command  had  lost  Its 
enthusiasm  for  a  daylight  assault  on  the  Ruhr,  and  partly  because 
the  French  had  somewhat  broadened  their  ideas  of  what  constituted 
desirable  objectives  for  a  bombing  attack.  But  the  agreement  was 
only  on  the  surface;  the  two  countries  never  saw  eye  to  eye  on  the 
proper  use  ot  strategic  bombers. 

Another  factor  that  may  have  contributed  to  the  decision  to 
withhold  air  attacks  on  Cermany  until  faced  with  a  desperate  situa¬ 
tion  was  the  hope  of  British  Leaders  that  the  German  people  would 

*lbld. .  pp.  136-137. 
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comt  to  their  icmei  and  overthrow  their  bloodthlraty  rulers.  This 
hope  was  nourished  through  the  contacts  of  Foreign  Office  emissaries 
with  vaiious  self-appointed  peacemakers  in  Germany  who,  understand¬ 
ably,  played  up  the  opposition  to  the  Fflhrer  within  their  country. 

The  opposition  did  exist,  but  it  was  not  nearly  as  widespread  or  as 
active  as  it  was  made  out  to  be.  The  conspiracies  ana  plots  against 
Hitler's  life  hatched  by  certain  high-ranking  Vehrmacht  officers  and 
old-tine  civilians  were  amateurish  and  often  halfhearted.  Yet  the 
exaggerated  reports  of  these  conspiracies  --  some  planted  by  Carman 

counterespionage  agents  --  and  of  the  extent  of  disaffection  behind 

a 

them  were  all  too  readily  believed  by  the  Chamberlain  Government. 

They  lent  support  to  the  assumption,  which  stubbornly  persisted 
throughout  the  war.  that  German  morale  was  vulnerable  and  that  the 
people  were  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  turn  against  their 
leader. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  aasumptlon  that  the  British  Cabinet 
had  authorised  a  leaflet  campaign  aimed  at  German  morale.  All  during 
the  Polish  campaign  and  during  the  phoney  war,  British  bombers  flew 
night  missions  over  Germany  to  drop  leaflets.  The  dual  purpose  was 
to  incite  the  German  people  to  revolt  and  at  the  same  time  to  shew 
them  that  their  homeland  was  open  to  attack  from  the  air.  Neutral 
observers  continued  to  point  out  that  the  campaign  was  having  the 
ooposite  effect  from  that  lnt* **nr|ed|  to  the  German  people  it  demon¬ 
strated  British  impotence  rather  than  British  strength,  and  thus 
relieved  their  minds  of  any  fear  they  might  have  had  of  the  enemy. 

But  the  leaflet  raids  served  at  least  one  purpose!  "Their  chief 

value  vis  probably  the  practice  they  gave  to  Bomber  Comnand  in 

** 

navigating  over  Germany  at  night." 

The  British  Air  Staff  aa  well  as  Bomber  Command  were  aware 
that  the  bomber  crews  needed  all  the  practice  they  could  get  in 
night  flying.  The  doctrine  of  daylight  precision  bombing  had  begun 
to  look  less  and  less  attractive  when  it  was  examined  from  an 

*Wheeler-Bennett,  Chap.  4,  especially  pp.  475-497. 
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operational  and  pu(  iU  v  I  i  wpolnt..  The  slow  lirltlsh  bombers  would 
be  easy  prey  for  German  fighters,  especially  when  trying  to  attack 
heavily  defended  targets  like  thr  Ruhr.  Though  there  had  been  few 
engagements  with  the  Luftwaffe  as  yet,  the  British  had  had  e.  fore¬ 
taste  of  what  wus  likely  to  happen  when  their  Wellington  bombers 
were  severely  mauled  by  (lei man  fighters  In  a  daylight  mission  over 
the  North  Sea  In  December  1*0'*.  Night  bombing  seemed  to  be  the 
obvious  answer  --  provided  that  it  could  be  done  effectively.  As 
yet  Britain  lacked  the  means.  Electronic  aids  for  night  navigation 
and  bombing  were  not  to  be  available  for  somr  time  to  come. 

In  the  meantime,  the  leaflet  raids  had  shown  that,  If  Bombet 
Cocnand  were  to  switch  to  night  attacks,  the  crews  would  nave  to 
develop  greater  skill  in  navigating  at  night,  particularly  in  bad 
weather  and  when  there  was  no  moon.  As  for  bombing  accuracy,  one  of 
the  first  night  raids  the  British  attempted,  In  March  194iU,  when  they 
bombed  the  German  seaplane  base  on  the  Island  of  Sylt  in  retaliation 
for  a  raid  on  Sc «pn  Flow,  was  shown  by  photographic  evidence  to  have 
been  a  dismal  failure. 

These  discouraging  experiences  taught  the  RAF  lessons  which  had 
a  lasting  impact  otr  the  conduct  of  the  air  war.  In  daytime,  the 
bombers  were  obviously  too  vulnerable  to  survive}  at  night  they  were 
safe  from  enemy  fighters  but  the  darkness  which  shielded  them  also 
protected  the  targets  from  being  identified  and  hit.  The  only  solu¬ 
tion  was  to  select  targets  that  were  conspicuous  enough  to  be  found 
at  night,  and  large  enough  so  as  not  to  require  a  high  degree  of 
bombing  accuracy.  Thus  the  basis  was  laid  for  the  future  bombing 
policy  of  night  attacks  on  atea  targets,  long  before  British  civilian 
or  military  leaders  had  made  the  mental  transition  to  this  form  of 
warfare. 

In  the  meantime,  the  British  bombers  continued  theit  futile 
leaflet  raids  until  the  Cerman  Invasion  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  In 
April  I'M!),  when  they  were  employed  In  the  vain  Allied  effort  to 
repel  the  invaders.  The  aggression  against  the  Scandinavian 
countries  was  a  warning  that  the  twilight  war  was  about  to  end  and 
that  it  would  be  the  Allies'  turn  next.  But  the  Air  Ministry's  plans 


M  ■ 

lot  dealing  with  the  ininiiu'nt  Gctnian  offensive  in  the  Wrsl  were 
V  1 1  1  t  i  ump  i  r  \  p  I  y  till  i  p  a  i  i  s  t  i  i  . 

In  Ajiiil  I4<*i)  Humtipi  Conmand  was  given  a  new  tllin  tivt-,  to  bp 
list'd  if  uu  i  ps  1 1  I  c  ted  afi  at  lion  against  Germany  wpip  an  l  hot  1  r  ed  oi 
il  llol  land  aiul/iii  Belgium  wnr  liivadotl.  Hip  amb  I  gmnj  a  I  y  woldrd 
directive  pul  heavy  empnasis  on  attacks  against  oil  plants  and  ythr: 
"se  l  f  -  i  1 1  ut.iinal  i  ng  objectives  vulnetable  to  all  altaik."  In  ease  til 
an  invasion  of  thp  low  Countries,  the  hoinbei  s  weip  "to  cause  llic 
maximum  dislocation  on  the  lines  of  r onnun i e a t i on  ol  a  German  ad¬ 
vance"  tluougli  atlaiks  on  enemy  tioup  c  one  cut  ■  a  1 1  ons  ami  maisliaiing 

yards,  but  "the  piiuclpal  weight  of  attack  should  be  directed  against 
★ 

the  oil  plants."  Il  was  not  made  cleat  how  an  attack  on  oil  plants 
iijultl  help  to  stim  a  Hetman  advailt  r. 

In  April,  the  last  month  before  the  storm,  British  lradcis  were 
picoccUpicd  with  their  Ill-starred  operations  In  Norway.  This  may 
partly  explain  why  they  gave  relatively  little  attention  to  the 
greater  threat  l u  the  West.  Anothet  reason  may  have  been  that 
Biitain  was  going  through  a  c.lsis,  as  the  ineptness  of  hpi  leader* 
s 1 1 1 1>  was  being  glmingly  exposed  uy  the  bungled  Noiwcglan  iimpaigu. 
The  long-snioulitei  ing  discontent  with  Bt  (tain's  conduct  of  the  war 
finally  >  aim  to  a  head  during  the  momentous  debate  In  the  Cotillions  on 
May  7  and  H,  when  Mi.  Amety  used  Cromwell's  words  to  ask  that  Mi. 
Chamberlain  lesign. 

The  Scandinavian  episode  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  narrative, 
though  il  marked  an  important  milestone  lu  the  war,  Il  was  Important 
because  It  showed  how  Hitler's  appetite  foi  conquest  had  giown  since 
the  victory  ovci  I’oland  and  how  contemptuous  he  had  become  of  public 
opinion  In  the  West.  Ilia  cynical  claim  that  he  was  only  giving 
"aimed  pioloclloii"  to  the  neuliality  oi  Norway  and  Denmark  made  a 

Aii  Oi  fens  ivc,  Veil.  1,  p.  1  2 ,  and  Vo  l .  4,  App,  (1  (1), 
pp.  lil'i-lll. 

"You  have*  sal  too  long  lu»ic  for  any  good  you  have  been  doing. 
Depat t,  1  say,  and  let  us  have  done  with  you.  In  the  name  of  Cod, 
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mockery  of  his  promise  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  Low 

Countries,  whose  turn  would  be  next.  The  ruthless  behavior  of  his 

troops  against  Norwegian  civilians  and  the  bombing  of  undefended 

* 

towns  like  Kristiansand  and  Elverum  were  further  reminders  that 
the  Nazis  would  not  be  restrained  by  moral  scruples  in  their  conduct 
of  the  war. 

The  Scandinavian  campaign  marked  another  important  changes 
It  wos  the  first  major  operation  of  the  war  to  be  directed  by  Hitler 
himself  through  the  thoroughly  nazified  officers  of  the  OKU,  In  it, 
the  Army  High  Command  was  reduced  to  a  secondary  role.  This  meant 
that  thenceforth  the  old-line  German  officers,  who  had  upheld  higher 
ethical  standards  of  warfare,  would  have  less  and  less  to  say  about 
how  the  war  was  to  be  conducted.  The  significance  of  this  change 
may  not  have  been  fully  appreciated  in  the  West  at  the  time,  but  it 
was  to  become  painfully  evident  later  on. 

The  twilight  war  ended  at  dawn  on  May  10,  1940,  when  the 
Germans  launched  their  offensive  in  the  West.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
resigned  that  same  day.  In  the  evening,  Winston  Churchill  had  his 
audience  with  the  King  und  assumed  office. 

Spaight,  p.  265. 

Greiner,  pp.  75-88. 
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V.  THE  TRANSITION  TO  TOTAL  WAR 


The  Gloves  Come  Off 


THE  DEFEAT  of  the  Allied  forces  was  accomplished  in  the  incredibly 
short  time  of  tvo  weeks.  By  then,  Holland  had  surrendered,  parts  of 
Belgium  were  occupied,  the  French  armies  had  been  routed,  and  the 
Cerman  forces  had  penetrated  deeply  into  France  and  reached  the 
Channel  coast.  On  May  26  the  British  Cabinet  ordered  Lord  Gort  to 
begin  the  evacuation  of  his  forces  from  the  shrinking  Dunkirk  salient 
held  by  the  British.  The  French  armies,  ineffectively  led,  and 
undermined  by  Communist  anti-war  propaganda,  were  unable  to  halt 
the  continuing  German  advance.  On  June  17  the  new  Pdtaln  government 
sued  for  an  armistice. 

Blitzkrieg  tactics  had  triumphed  again,  this  time  against  an 
army  which  many  Western  observers  had  regarded  as  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Hitler,  seeing  Europe  in  his  grasp,  danced  his  famous  victory 

JU.** 

The  Fflhrer  had  reason  to  be  elated.  He  had  correctly  predicted 
that  the  Allies  would  leave  the  Initiative  to  him  and  do  nothing  to 
interfere  with  his  timetable,  allowing  him  to  fight  at  times  and 
places  of  his  own  choosing  end  to  pick  off  his  targets  one  by  one. 

The  only  hostile  action  against  the  German  homeland  in  eight  months 
of  warfare  had  been  the  leaflet  raids. 

*It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Communist  Party  line  prior  to 
the  German  attack  on  Russia  had  required  the  faithful  to  demand 
peace  and  to  obstruct  the  Allied  war  effort. 

Metaphorically  he  did,  although  the  photograph  may  have  been 


faked. 
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As  noted  earlier,  the  British  Air  Staff  had  suggested  air 
attacks  on  the  essential  Ruhr  Industries  while  the  German  forces 
were  fighting  in  Poland,  but  the  idea  had  found  no  favor  with  the 
Chamberlain  Government.  There  was  to  be  no  bombing  of  targets  other 
than  "strictly  military  objectives  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the 
word,"  as  promised  in  the  Anglo-French  Declaration.  The  promise  was 
kept  even  though  the  Luftwaffe  during  the  Polish  campaign  was  thought 
to  have  violated  a  similar  promise  made  by  the  Hitler  government. 

After  the  German  victory  in  Poland  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
Hitler  would  turn  against  the  West  sooner  or  later,  and  the  British 
Chiefs  of  Staff  had  wanted  to  know  what  the  air  policy  would  be  in 
that  event.  Would  the  RAF  be  allowed  to  carry  out  air  strikes 
against  industrial  targets  in  the  densely  inhabited  Ruhr  region, 
where  civilian  casualties  were  bound  to  be  high?  If  the  bombers 
were  to  assist  in  repelling  an  invasion  of  Belgium  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  friendly  civilians  were  certain  to  be  killed  even  if  the 
attacks  were  confined  to  strictly  military  objectives.  The  Chiefs 
of  Staff  pressed  the  Cabinet  for  a  clear  policy  statement  but  got 
little  satisfaction.  In  October  1939  the  Cabinet  discussed  the 
subject  and  decided  that 

...while  our  air  strength  remained  inferior  to  Germany's 
we  should  not  be  the  first  to  "take  the  gloves  off," 
but  that  if  Germany  initiated  action  against  either 
ourselves  or  France  which  threatened  to  be  "decisive"  we 
must  use  our  striking  force  in  whatever  way  offered 
"decisive"  results....  The  Cabinet  discussed  how  far 
an  attack  on  the  Ruhr  would  be  an  appropriate  counter¬ 
stroke  to  sn  invasion  of  Belgium,  but  came  to  no 
decision  except  the  negative  one  that  an  attack  on  the 
Ruhr  or  any  but  strictly  military  objectives  would  not 
be  Justified  unless  and  until  Germany  either  killed 
large  numbers  of  civilians  by  air  attack  on  one  of  the 
Allied  countries  or  perpetrated  a  violation  of  Belgium. 

There  was  merit  in  the  argument  that  British  interiority  in  the 

air  made  it  undesirable  for  Britain  to  escalate  the  air  war,  though 

a  leader  more  aggressive  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  might  have  argued 

differently.  But  the  excuse  that  more  provocation  was  needed  before 

*Grand  Strategy,  Vol.  2,  p.  167. 
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Britain  could  take  the  gloves  off  had  a  hollow  ring.  The  Germans 
had  already  demonstrated  their  disregard  for  civilized  conventions 
in  Poland  and  through  their  naval  warfare  against  merchant  shipping. 

At  least  one  member  of  the  Cabinet  felt  that  the  Nazis  had  provided 
ample  justification  for  treating  them  as  international  outlaws.  in 
December  1939,  when  Winston  Churchill  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
he  proposed  cutting  off  the  important  German  traffic  in  Swedish  iron 
ore  through  Narvik  by  laying  mines  in  Norwegian  territorial  waters.* 
Though  this  would  have  been  a  clear  violation  of  international  law, 

Mr.  Churchill  considered  it  justified  since  Britain  was  acting  under 
a  higher  law  in  its  battle  to  defend  Western  civilization  against  the 
Nazi  barbarians.  His  defense  of  the  proposed  action  is  significant, 
not  least  because  it  shows  his  rationale  for  some  of  the  actions  he 
was  to  take  later,  as  Prime  Minister,  which  often  offended  the  British 
sense  of  decency: 

The  effect  of  our  action  against  Norway  upon  world 
opinion  and  upon  our  own  reputation  must  be  considered. 

We  have  taken  up  arms  in  accordance  with  die  principles 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  /of  Nations/  in  order  to  aid 
the  victims  of  German  aggression.  No  technical  infringe¬ 
ment  of  international  law,  so  long  as  it  is  unaccompanied 
by  inhumanity  of  any  kind,  can  deprive  us  of  the  good  wishes 
of  neutral  countries.... 

The  final  tribunal  is  our  own  conscience.  We  are 
fighting  to  re-establish  the  reign  of  law  and  to  protect 
the  liberties  of  small  countries.  Our  defeat  would  mean 
an  age  of  barbaric  violence,  and  would  be  fatal,  not  only 
to  ourselves,  but  to  the  independent  life  of  every  small 
country  in  Europe.  Acting  in  the  name  of  the  Covenant,  and 
as  virtual  mandatories  of  the  League  and  ail  it  stands  for, 
we  have  a  right,  and  indeed  are  bound  in  duty,  to  abrogate 
for  a  space  some  of  the  conventions  of  the  very  laws  we 
seek  to  consolidate  and  reaffirm.  Small  nations  must  not 
tie  our  hands  when  we  are  fighting  for  their  rights  and 
freedom.  The  letter  of  the  law  must  not  in  supreme 
emergency  obstruct  those  who  are  charged  with  its  pro¬ 
tection  and  enforcement.  It  would  not  be  right  or  rational 
that  the  aggressor  Power  should  gain  one  set  of  advantages 


There  was  considerable  support  for  Churchill's  proposal,  but 
both  the  British  and  French  governments  managed  to  drag  out  action 
until  April  of  the  following  year,  when  the  German  invasion  of 
Scandinavia  was  already  under  way.  Ibid. ,  pp.  119-125. 
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by  tearing  up  all  laws,  and  another  set  by  sheltering  behind 
the  innate  respect  for  law  of  its  opponents.  Humanity, 
rathe:  ilian  legality,  must  be  our  guide. 

Of  all  this  history  must  be  the  Judge.  We  now  face 
events. * 

The  events  were  soon  to  happen.  But  after  May  10,  1940,  Britain  was 
facing  them  with  a  diffeient  man  at  the  helm. 

The  imneMate  response  to  the  German  invasion  was  a  public 
statement  by  u.ie  British  Government,  in  association  with  the  French, 
that  the  Allies  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to  take  action  which 
they  considered  "appropriate  in  the  event  of  bombing  by  the  enemy  of 

civil  populations,  whether  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France  or  in 

★★ 

countries  assisted  by  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  time  for  the  "appropriate  action"  --  meaning  retaliatory 
air  attack  --  was  soon  to  come.  The  violation  of  Belgian  and  Dutch 
neutrality  alone  was  proof  enough,  if  further  proof  was  needed,  that 
Hitler  had  "taken  the  gloves  off";  the  Low  Countries  had  been 
scrupulous  to  the  point  of  naivete'  in  preseivlng  their  status  as 
neutrals  and  had  even  refused  to  hold  staff  conversations  with  Allied 
planners.  More  proof  was  added  almost  immediately  when  the  Luftwaffe 
machine-gunned  fleeing  civilians  on  the  roads  in  order  to  create 
panic  and  disrupt  the  movement  of  Allied  forces. 

The  other  stipulation  that  the  Chamberlain  Government  had  made 
before  it  would  approve  strategic  air  attacks  -•  that  the  Allies 
must  be  threatened  with  a  decisive  defeat  --  was  also  met,  three 
days  after  the  start  of  the  offensive,  when  the  Germans  crossed  the 
Meuse  river  at  Dinant  and  broke  through  the  French  defenses  at  Sedan. 
Nevertheless,  it  took  another  Nasi  outrage  before  even  the  new 
Churchill  Government  steeled  Itself  to  take  "appropriate  action." 

The  incident  that  triggered  the  British  decision  was  the  German  bomb¬ 
ing  of  Rotterdam  on  May  14.  Dutch  and  neutral  residents  reported 

★ 

Winston  S.  Churchill,  The  Sec.ind  World  War.  Vol.  1,  The 
Gathering  Storm,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1948,  p.  547, 
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that  large  portions  of  the  city  had  been  destroyed,  and  that  30,000 
civilian  casualties  had  been  inflicted. 

The  Western  world  was  shocked  by  this  latest  example  of  Nazi 
ruthlessness.  Few  believed  the  excuse  given  by  the  Germans  that  the 
Luftwaffe  attack  on  Rotterdam  had  been  a  legitimate,  tactical  opera¬ 
tion  against  a  fortified  and  defended  city  which  had  rejected  a 
surrender  appeal.  The  Nazis  had  only  themselves  to  blame  if  their 
halfhearted  protestations  of  innocence  were  dismissed  as  insincere. 
Hitler's  past  record,  and  his  Intemperate  threats  to  destroy  Rotterdam 
if  it  did  not  surrender,  made  It  hard  to  believe  that  the  mass  bombing 
could  have  been  intended  as  a  "tactical  operation,"  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  Hitler  wanted  his  protestations  to  be  believed;  at  that  stage 
of  the  battle,  he  probably  was  more  interested  in  exploiting  his 
reputation  for  ruthlessness  to  demoralize  his  opponents  than  in 
undeceiving  public  opinion  in  the  West.  Once  again,  as  with  his 
propaganda  film  of  the  Polish  campaign,  he  was  hoist  by  his  own 
petard. 

On  May  15,  1940,  the  day  after  the  bombing  of  Rotterdam,  the 
British  Cabinet  at  last  approved  an  air  strike  on  industrial  targets 
in  the  Ruhr.  The  decision  was  reached  after  prolonged  debate,  but, 
once  made,  it  was  carried  out  without  delay.  That  same  night,  almost 
a  hundred  heavy  bombers  --  or  what  were  then  called  heavy  bombers  -- 
took  off  to  attack  the  German  mainland  for  the  first  time  with  some¬ 
thing  more  lethal  than  leaflets.  The  results  of  the  bombing  were 
negligible.  But  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  strategic  air  offensive 
against  Germany. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  momentous  decision,  for  it  set  in  motion 
a  chain  of  events  which  eventually,  and  perhaps  inevitably,  led  to 
the  all-out  escalation  of  the  war.  Although  Its  full  Implications 
were  not  recognized  at  the  time,  it  was  a  drastic  step  for  the  British 
to  have  taken.  Important  decisions  of  this  sort  are  raiely  made  for 
a  single  reason.  In  this  case  there  were  several  compelling  reasons 
for  lifting  the  previous  restrictions  on  Bomber  Command,  apart  from 
the  strong  reaction  in  Britain  to  the  Rotterdam  "massacre."  But 
official  commentaries  agree  that  It  was  this  incident  that  triggered 
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the  British  decision  although  it  might  have  been  made  even  if  Rotter¬ 
dam  had  not  been  bombed. 

The  new  British  coalition  Government  formed  by  Mr.  Churchill 
on  11th  May  was  immediately  confronted  with  the  urgent 
demand  that  now  at  last  Bomber  Command,  whose  aircraft 
were  already  engaged  in  support  of  the  land  battle,  should 
begin  the  strategic  offensive  against  Germany.  Four  more 
days  passed  while  the  War  Cabinet  hesitated,  and  every  dav 
brought  a  still  more  critical  situation.  Any  hopes  that 
the  Geimans  might  apply  a  code  of  morals  in  the  West 
different  from  that  which  Poland  had  experienced  in  the 
East  were  quickly  shattered  by  the  mass  bombing  of  Rotter¬ 
dam.  This  attack  caused  far  less  damage  and  death  than  was 
at  the  time  repotted,  but  it  was  obvious  that  the  gloves 
were  off.* 

Another  official  source  also  notes  the  effect  of  the  Rotterdam  inci¬ 
dent  on  the  Cabinet's  decision: 

On  May  10  the  Government  announced  publicly,  in  agreement 
with  the  French,  that  they  reserved  to  themselves  the 
right  to  take  action  which  they  considered  "appropriate 
in  the  event  of  bombing  by  the  enemy  of  civil  populations, 
whether  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France  or  in  countries 
assisted  by  the  United  Kingdom."  It  was  not,  however, 
till  May  15,  the  day  after  the  Germans  had  bombed  the  city 
of  !  otterdam,  that  after  long  discussions  the  Cabinet 
authorised  an  attack  on  the  Ruhr  and  the  Strategic  Air 
Offensive  began.** 

We  know,  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  that  the  facts  of  the 
case  were  somewhat  different  from  what  they  were  believed  to  be  at 
the  time  and  that  they  had  been  wrongly  interpreted.  To  the  British 
Cabinet,  the  apparently  needless  destruction  of  Rotterdam  seemed  to 
be  a  wanton  act  of  Nazi  barbarism,  whose  only  meaning  could  be  that 
Hitler  had  decided  to  cast  ail  restraint  to  the  winds  and  to  fight 
the  total  war  of  extermination  he  had  so  often  threatened.  In  bomb¬ 
ing  Rotterdam,  the  Germans  were  believed  to  have  taken  the  first  step 
toward  unrestricted  air  warfare.  Soon,  it  was  thought,  British 
cities  would  suffer  the  fate  of  Rotterdam,  because  Hitler,  having 
decided  to  fight  with  the  gloves  off,  would  attempt  the  long-dreaded 
aerial  knockout  blow  against  Btltain.  In  the  circumstances,  this 
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was  a  reasonable  conclusion,  bul  It  was  based  on  a  partial  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  Rotterdam  incident. 

In  the  first  place,  the  reports  of  the  damage  caused  by  the 
Gcimati  attack  on  Rotterdam  were  gieatly  exaggerated.  The  actual 
number  of  civilians  killed  in  the  bombing  was  98U,  not  3H.IK/U,  as 
originally  reported.  Also,  the  postwar  Investigation  has  shown  that 
there  was  some  truth  in  the  German  claim  that  the  attack  had  been 
originally  intended  as  a  tactical  operation  in  support  of  the  giound 
troops  besieging  the  city.  Tire  ground  commander  was  preparing  an 
assault  on  tire  enemy  positions  and  wanted  to  soften  them  up  through 
an  attack  by  Stuka  dive  bombers.  But  Hiller  was  getting  impatient 
and  gave  the  Dutch  an  u 1 timatum  threatening  complete  destruction  of 
Rotterdam  unless  it  surrendered  forthwith.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  he  would  have  made  Rood  his  threat,  and  that  Gdring  end  Kcsscl- 
ring  were  only  too  eager  to  carry  it  out. 

The  Ccrman  corps  conrnander  in  charge  of  the  siege,  General 
Schmidt,  when  he  thought  that  surrender  was  imminent,  tried  to  call 
off  the  Stuka  attack  he  himself  had  requested.  An  attack  was  launched 
nevertheless,  and  not  by  Stukas  but  by  the  larger  Hclnkel  bonrbeis 
carrying  heavier  bomb  loads.  If  Gftring's  and  Hesse  l  ring 1 s  testimony 
is  to  be  believed,  they  had  gone  ahead  with  the  attack  because  they 
did  not  know  that  surrender  negotiations  were  going  on.  They  were 
probably  lying.  As  the  German  bombers  were  seen  approaching  Rotterdam, 
General  Schmidt  tried  to  warn  them  off  by  filing  red  flares,  but  at 
least  half  the  attackers  either  did  not  see  the  flares  or  did  not 
heed  them.  General  Schmidt,  who  had  acted  honorably  throughout  this 

sorry  affair,  personally  expressed  his  regrets  to  the  Dutch  conrnander 

★ 

or  Rotterdam. 

In  weighing  its  course  of  action,  the  British  Government  had  to 
go  on  the  facts  as  they  wcie  perceived  at  the  time,  in  the  midst  of  a 
critical  battle.  In  this  particular  case,  is  misconstruction  of  the 


This  account  i  based  on  a  study  of  the  Air  Ministry  Historical 
Branch,  reproduced  In  Grand  Strategy,  Vol.  2,  App.  1,  pp.  569-570. 
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euemy ' s  Intentions  did  not  matter,  because  the  British  would  have 
Initiated  strategic  air  warfare  sooner  or  later  in  any  case. 

But  the  bombing  of  Rotterdam  was  an  Important  event  for  another 
reason.  It  was  one  of  several  occasions  during  the  war  when  both 
sides  made  far-reaching  decisions  on  the  basis  of  wrongly  reported 
or  erroneously  Interpreted  facts.  It  msy  serve  as  s  warning  to 
those  who  like  to  believe  that  in  a  future  war,  because  human  survival 
Itself  will  be  at  stake,  decisions  will  be  msde  more  rationally  than 
In  the  past,  and  with  better  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

The  British  bomber  strikes  against  the  Ruhr  demonstrated  the 
more  aggressive  spirit  of  the  new  Churchill  Government  and  may  have 
provided  an  emotional  outlet.  But  they  had  little  effect  on  the 
battle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  France.  The  appalling  news 
from  the  front  kept  piling  up.  Churchill  flew  to  France,  where  he 
was  shocked  to  hear  from  Ceneral  Camelln  that  the  French  masse  de 
maneuvre,  on  which  Churchill  had  been  counting,  did  not  exist.  But 
It  was  not  for  l«ck  of  numbers  that  the  battle  was  being  lost.  Even 
without  a  strategic  reserve,  the  Allies  had  approximately  the  same 
number  of  divisions  on  the  Western  front  as  the  Germans.  What  the 
French  forces  lacked  was  better  morale,  better  organisation,  and 
better  generals.  Hitler  had  been  right  in  insisting  on  a  full-scale 
ground  battle,  in  which  the  Germans  would  be  able  to  exploit  their 
superiority  In  the  equipment,  training,  and  leadership  of  ground 
forces. 

The  RAP  could  not  redress  the  baLance,  though  It  did  all  It 
could  to  provide  support  for  the  ground  forces.  The  medium  bombers 
of  the  BAFF  (British  Air  Forces  in  France)  and  the  Hurricane  fighters 
of  the  British  Expeditionary  Forces  --  both  operating  from  airfields 
In  France  --  as  w«ll  as  medium  bombers  and  fighters  based  in  Britain, 
all  participated  in  the  effort  to  stem  the  rout  of  the  French  forces. 
Even  the  heavy  bombers  were  employed  in  tactical  missions  againat 
marshaling  yards  and  o  her  LOC  targets. 

But  the  end  was  already  in  sight.  On  Hay  25,  the  British 
Chiefs  of  Stsff  submitted  a  review  of  the  military  situation  that 
would  confront  Britain  nln  a  certain  eventuality"  --  a  euphemism 
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for  the  Imminent  collapse  of  France.  Whether  through  aelf-delualon 
or  In  an  effort  to  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  they  arrived  at  the 
surprising  conclusion  that  "the  defeat  of  Germany  might  be  achieved 
by  a  combination  of  economic  pressure,  air  attack  on  economic  ob¬ 
jectives  in  Germany  and  on  German  morale  and  the  creation  of  wide¬ 
spread  revolt  In  her  conquered  territories."  What  was  more  to  the 
point  was  their  recognition  that  Britain's  chances  for  contl..  >ng 
the  war  alone  depended  on  tin  alrt  "The  crux  of  the  matter  is  air 
superiority."  The  Germans  would  now  be  able  to  base  their  aircraft 
near  the  Belgian  and  French  coasts  for  easier  attacks  on  tne  HAF, 
and  on  the  British  aircraft  Industries  on  which  it  depended.  Air 
strikes  on  industrial  targets  would  inflict  heavy  casualties  among 
the  civilian  population,  whose  morale  would  be  seveiely  tested. 

The  Chiefs  of  Staff  felt  sure  that  the  British  people  would  meet 
the  test. 

The  emphasis  on  the  coming  battle  for  air  superiority  over 
Britain  was  a  change  from  the  earlier  belief  that  as  soon  as  Hitler 
was  ready  to  take  the  gloves  off  he  would  launch  a  knockout  blow 
against  British  cities.  It  may  have  been  because  by  this  time  the 
RAF  had  had  some  experience  in  trying  to  penetrate  German  defenses 
and  had  become  less  certain  of  the  axiom  that  "the  bomber  always  gets 
through."  The  British  bombers  of  that  time  were  no  match  for  the 
enemy's  modern  fighters,  and  neither  were  the  German  bombers,  as 
the  Luftwaffe  found  out  when  it  came  up  against  the  British  Hurricane* 
and  Spitfires. 

Fighter  Command  had  been  greatly  strengthened  since  the  war 
began  and  could  be  expected  to  take  a  heavy  toll  of  the  Luftwaffe 
in  daylight.  Therefore,  the  Germans  would  have  to  concentrate  on 
neutralizing  the  British  fighters  before  attempting  daylight  attacks 
against  cities  In  which  they  might  lose  more  bombers  than  they  could 
afford.  Thay  could,  of  course,  avoid  these  losses  by  attacking  at 
night,  alnce  night-fighter  equipment  and  tactics  were  still  In  a 
rudimentary  atate,  but  It  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
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Luftwaffe  would  have  as  mudi  troublr  locating  and  bitting  target*  at 
night  an  the  British  wuc  having  In  their  iiwti  inisui  irss  f  u  l  night 
attacks  on  Germany.  Tlirjr  spec  u  1  a  t  Ions  ,  liuwi-vt  i  ,  related  to  the 
(utuir;  llltlei  was  not  yet  ready  to  tackle  Britain. 

In  his  Directive  No.  13  o  1  Hay  ?a,  r>9(),  the  FUhtei  promised 
the  buttwafle  that  It  would  be  given  "unlimited  f t eedom  u(  ac  tine 
against  the  Bi  1  1 1  sh  homeland  an  soon  as  suit  lc  lent  hmn  weir 

available,"  when  it  would  launch  "a  crushing  a  l  I  a.  I  in  retaliation 

* 

fm  the  British  talds  on  the  Huhi  »ir«."  But  the  t.uttvallt  was 
still  occupied  in  providing  support  loi  the  ground  loi.en  in  the 
eon,  lulling  |*hase  o(  t  lie  battle  of  Frame.  f.ven  alter  the  K !  em  h 
suiieinlei  on  June  1?,  a  great  deal  still  had  to  be  done  to  prepare 
ait  Lasts  tie  a  i  Hie  .uast  and  to  refit  and  redeploy  the  Lultwftllc  for 
an  at  tac k  on  Bt 1  tain. 

Moie  ii.ipot  taut,  no  derision  had  as  yet  been  made  on  what  to  do 
about  Britain  In  the  Inconceivable  event  that  she  should  decide  to 
continue  the  tight  alone.  German  planning  had  not  gone  bryond  the 
defeat  of  the  Allied  forces  on  the  continent.  In  Hitler's  Reich, 
only  one  man  could  make  such  decisions  --  but  after  the  deteat  of 
France  the  FUhror  allowed  his  mind  to  dwrll  on  mote  pleasant  prospect 


Inter  1 ude 


Hitler  now  abandoned  himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  spectacular 
victory.  lie  savored  the  sweet  revenge  of  witnessing  the  surrender 
ceremonies  in  the  Forest  of  CowprBgne,  where  the  Germans  had  capitu¬ 
lated  after  World  War  l.  lie  was  making  plans  for  a  great  victory 
parade  in  Pans  and  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the  c  I  r;y  while  waiting  for 
the  formal  end  of  hostilities.*"*  Afterwards  there  wore  sentimental 

Ibid.  ,  p.  19b. 

The  plans  for  the  Paris  parade  were  canceled  in  favor  of 
holding  the  victory  celebration  In  Berlin.  See  below,  p,  7?, 


visits  li>  tlio  battlefields  of  tin-  raiiloi  wei  and  a  tom  of  tin*  re- 
iuiu|upird  territory  of  Alsace. 

Hitler's  "groveling  court"  was  Intuited  by  the  Master's  new 
mood  of  euphoria;  the  OKW  diarist  connirnts  on  the  different  atmos¬ 
phere  that  began  to  prevail  at  the  FUlnei's  advanced  headquarters  in 
B i u 1 y -dc - Pesi he .  There  the  talk  was  all  of  peace,  fm  everybody 
was  certain  that  the  war  was  over  and  that  Britain  had  no  choice  but 
to  collie  to  linns  with  the  vie  tol,  111  tier  even  ordered  a  partial 
demobilization  of  the  Army  so  as  to  release  manpower  for  the  civilian 
economy,  lie  seemed  to  have  lost  all  inter  n't  in  the  c  undue  l  of  the 
war,  although,  so  far  as  Britain  was  concerned,  the  war  was  fai  from 
over. 

Between  June  23  and  July  11  Hitler  remained  inaccessible  to 
his  top  Army  and  Navy  leaders  and  even  saw  very  little  of  CBriug.** 

He  had  dropped  his  role  of  the  Fe Idherr  and  was  occupying  himself 
with  the  more  congenial  task  of  redrawing  the  map  of  a  Europe  of 
which  he  would  be  the  ruler  as  well  as  the  principal  architect.  His 
plans  for  the  new  Europe  weie  still  nebulous,  and  he  kept  them  from 
his  subordinates,  hot  there  were  signs  Indicating  the  direction  of 
his  thoughts.  The  French  civilians  who  had  fled  from  the  battle¬ 
fields  north  of  the  Somme  wore  rot  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes 
after  the  armistice.  Northern  France  and  Belgium  were  combined  into 
a  single  military  occupation  zone  under  unified  administration.  A 
German  source  Interpreted  these  moves  as  foreshadowing  a  plan  to 
create  a  new  "Greater  Flanders,"  which  would  reach  south  as  far  as 
the  Somme.  France  might  lose  additional  territory  In  ths  East,  where 
Hitler  possibly  was  planning  to  carve  out  a  new  "Creater  Burgundy" 
that  would  Include  Nancy  and  Belfort,  The  Brley  ore  basin  probably 
would  be  Incorporated  in  the  new  Ccrman  Kclch.*** 

* 

Greiner ,  p.  1 10. 

** 

Telford  Taylor,  The  Breaking  Waver  The  Second  Wot  I d  War  In  the 
bummer  of  I960.  Simon  and  Schustei,  New  Yo.  .,  1967,  pp,  53  und  58. 

,  Bonn, 

1951,  pp.  109-110. 


Ceneral  Kurt  von  Tippclsklrch,  Gcschlchte  des  zwelten 
Wcl tkrlegs  (History  of  the  Second  World  War),  Athenfum-Verlag 
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During  these  halcyon  days  of  June  and  July  1940  Hitler  also 
dropped  hints  to  his  intimates  of  grandiose  plans  for  building  a 
new  Cerman  city  on  Trondheim  Fjord,  transforming  Norway  with  a  net¬ 
work  of  Autobahnen,  carving  out  a  new  German  colonial  empire  in 
Africa,  and,  in  general,  changing  the  world  in  accordance  with  his 
visions.  There  would  be  a  definite  place  for  Britain  in  this  world, 
provided  only  that  she  accepted  the  fait  accompli.  Hitler  told 
Mussolini  and  Ciano  in  June  that  he  had  no  wish  to  destroy  the 
British  Empire,  since  he  considered  it  an  important  asset  in  helping 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world.  All  he  wanted  from  Britain  was 
that  she  return  the  German  colonies  and  acknowledge  German  hegemony 
on  the  Continent.  His  idea  of  an  Anglo-German  partnership  was  not 
new,  for  he  had  expounded  it  in  Mein  Kampf.  He  may  have  mentioned 
it  to  his  Italian  allies  so  that  it  would  reach  British  ears,  since 
he  knew  that  anything  he  told  the  Italians  always  got  to  Britain. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Hitler  that  his  idea  of 
sharing  the  mastery  of  the  world  might  not  appeal  to  Britain.  His 
failure  to  take  this  possibility  into  account  may  explain  why  he  was 
so  certain  after  the  defeat  of  France  that  Britain  would  come  to 
terms  with  him  as  soon  as  her  responsible  leaders  --  among  whom  he 

did  not  include  Winston  Churchill  --  could  prevail  on  their  govern- 

* 

ment  to  accept  his  irresistible  offer.  It  nay  also  explain  his 
temporary  and  uncharacteristic  lack  of  belligerence  toward  Britain. 

Hitler's  famous  order  to  halt  the  Cerman  armor  in  the  final 
assault  on  Dunkirk  is  generally  held  responsible  for  permitting  the 
successful  evacuation  of  the  British  troops.  Some  historians  have 
tried  to  explain  this  order  as  showing  the  FUhrer's  desire  to  build 
a  golden  bridge  for  the  retreating  enemy  and  that,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  he  wished  the  British  to  escape.  But  even  if  the 
order  was  given  through  incompetence,  which  seems  more  likely, 

Hitler  was  surprisingly  unconcerned  when  the  planned  annihilation 


The  Germans  were  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  a  "peace  party" 
in  Britain  led  by  Lord  Halifax  and  including  such  personages  as  the 
Duke  of  Windsor,  who  seems  to  have  made  a  favorable  impression  on 
Hitler,  See  Hillgruber,  p.  149. 
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of  the  British  forces  did  not  succeed.  Another  uncharacteristic 
behavior  was  his  mild  reaction  to  the  British  air  attacks  on  German 
industrial  targets.  These  sporadic  attacks  were  carried  out  at 
night,  with  small  forces,  and  did  very  little  damage.  In  typical 
Nasi  fashion,  CBring  wanted  to  exact  fearful  revenge  by  letting  loose 
the  Luftwaffe  against  Britain.  But  instead  of  working  himself  into 
one  of  his  ungovernable  rages  in  response  to  the  British  "provoca¬ 
tion,"  Hitler  casually  brushed  aside  GBring's  suggestion.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  British  must  have  become  unnerved  by  the  disaster 
in  France  and  somebody  had  probably  lost  his  head,  or  else  that  the 
RAF  had  undertaken  the  raids  on  its  own,  without  Cabinet  permission. 

That  Hitler  was  ambivalent  in  his  feelings  toward  Britain  is 
well  known.  He  respected  her  as  a  Nordic  sister  nation  and  admired 
her  achievements.  He  was  probably  sincere  when  he  told  his  Italian 
allies  that  he  had  no  wish  to  destroy  Britain  --  unlike  his  other 
enemies  whom  he  always  wanted  to  "smash"  --  and  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  accept  her  as  a  partner  in  his  schemes  for  the  postwar 
world.  What  may  be  more  to  the  point,  however,  is  that  tnere  were 
urgent,  tangible  reasons  for  his  desire  to  liquidate  the  war  in  the 
Wes  t. 

Hitler's  initial  objective  had  been  achieved  with  the  defeat  of 
France.  For  the  moment  he  had  no  designs  on  Britain,  provided  she 
was  willing  to  leave  him  alone  so  that  he  could  digest  his  latest 
conquests  and  make  preparations  for  the  attack  on  his  next  objective. 
That  objective  was  Russia  --  huge,  sprawling  Russia,  peopled  by  an 
Inferior  race  and  holding  all  the  Lebensraum  the  German  people  would 
ever  need.  He  had  been  dreaming  about  the  war  with  Russia  for  many 
years,  but  now  the  time  for  it  had  come.  The  German  Army  had  proved 
its  mettle  and  had  eliminated  the  French  Army  as  a  potential  threat 


Telford  TayLor  suggests  that  "Hitler  and  the  generals  alike 
were  bent,  on  the  destruction  of  French  military  power"  and  thus  made 
the  Dunkirk  escape  possible.  The  Breaking  Wave,  p.  20. 

irk 

Walter  Ansel,  Hitler  Confronts  England,  Duke  University  Press, 
Durham,  N.C.,  1960,  p.  113. 
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in  the  West.  Hitler  was  ready  to  move  East.  We  know  that  his  plans 
for  war  with  Russia  had  become  sufficiently  finn  by  the  end  of  July 
1940  for  General  Jodi  to  have  passed  them  on  officially  to  the  top 
staff  of  OKW.* 

Not  only  did  Hitler  see  no  reason  why  Britain  should  wish  to 
continue  the  war  in  the  West,  but  he  did  not  see  how  she  could.  It 
was  inconceivable  to  him  that  Britain,  forced  back  onto  her  small 
island  with  the  bedraggled  remnants  of  her  army,  would  try  to  hold 
out  alone  against  the  conqueror  of  Europe  with  his  invincible  armies. 
He  was  confirmed  in  his  thinking  by  reports  received  from  British  and 
neutral  sources  that  Influential  personages  in  Britain  were  trying 
to  arrange  an  acconmodation  with  him. 

Hitler  and  his  advisers  did  not  appreciate  the  extent  of  toe 
change  that  had  come  over  Britain  since  Mr.  Churchill  became  Prime 
Minister.  They  overrated  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  remaining 
appeasers  and  mistakenly  believed  that  the  British  desire  for  accommo¬ 
dation  had  been  strengthened  by  the  disaster  in  France,  when  just  the 
opposite  was  true. 


'•SEA  LION"  Emerges 

When  the  British  showed  no  signs  of  being  willing  to  give  in, 
Hitler  was  confronted  with  the  problem  that  no  real  planning  had 
been  done  for  that  contingency.  This  was  one  of  the  many  penalties 
he  paid  for  his  one-man  style  of  government.  In  Hitler's  Reich  no 
important  decision  could  be  made,  or  carried  out,  unless  he  himself 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  matter.  But  so  far,  Hitler's  thinking 
had  not  gone  beyond  the  great  offensive  in  the  West  which  was  to  end 
the  war  with  the  Allies  and  leave  him  free  to  settle  with  Russia.  He 
had  spoken  vaguely  of  forcing  England  to  her  knees  by  strangling  her 
supplies  but  had  given  no  serious  thought  to  possible  alternative*. 
One  such  alternative  was  a  cross-Channel  invasion  of  the  island 
an  extremely  uncongenial  idea  to  an  old  infantry  soldier  like  Hitler. 

*Greiner,  p.  288. 
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Nelther  he  nor  his  military  advirers  had  seriously  considered  such  a 
project,  with  the  exception  of  the  chief  of  the  German  Navy,  Gross- 
admiral  Raeder. 

Earlier  in  the  war,  Raeder  had  ordered  the  staff  of  his  Naval 

* 

Operations  Office  to  prepare  contingency  plans  for  landing  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  British  Isles.  This  had  been  done  more  as  a  matter 
of  prudence  than  of  unusual  foresight,  but  it  proved  useful  to  the 
Admiral  when  he  thought  the  time  had  come  to  broach  the  subject  to 
the  FHhrer.  He  first  did  this  on  May  21,  1940,  when  victory  in 
France  seemed  in  sight.  Unless  Britain  capitulated,  plans  for  the 
further  conduct  of  the  war  would  soon  have  to  be  made.  An  invasion 
of  Britain  was  one  of  the  logical  possibilities  to  be  considered. 

If  so,  Raeder  wanted  to  be  prepared  since  the  Navy  would  play  a 
leading  role  in  such  a  project.  That  this  might  aiso  win  him  a 
share  of  the  glory  in  which  his  victorious  Army  and  Air  Force 
colleagues  were  basking  may  not  have  been  absent  from  his  thoughts. 

But  the  Admiral  had  misjudged  his  timing.  Hitler  had  given  no 
thought  to  an  invasion  which  he,  as  well  as  his  Army  Supreme  Com¬ 
mander,  judged  to  be  infeasible.* **  Raeder  had  to  wait  for  another 
opportunity,  which  came  in  a  conference  with  the  FOhrer  on  June  20, 
shortly  after  the  fall  of  France,  This  time  Raeder  was  given  a 
chance  to  describe  his  plans  in  greater  detail.  He  was  also  able 
to  get  in  »  sly  dig  at  his  archenemy  Goring  by  mentioning  that  opera¬ 
tions  against  Britain  were,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  until  the 
Luftwaffe  had  won  air  superiority  over  the  RAF,  But  again  he  had 
misjudged  his  timing,  for  he  had  caught  Hitler  when  his  mood  of 
euphoria  was  at  its  height.  The  FUhrer  was  interested  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  details  of  the  proposed  operation  but  was  in  no  frame  of  mind 
to  act  on  Reeder's  recommendation,*** 

*The  Naval  Operations  Office  (Seekrlegslel tung)  kept  a  volumi¬ 
nous  war  diary  which  was  ceptured  Intact  and  has  provided  a  good 
source  for  his  -orians,  including  those  consulted  for  this  narrative. 

Greiner,  p.  111. 

***Ansel ,  pp.  102f f . 
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Nevertheless,  after  this  meeting,  and  >  jrhaps  partly  as  a 
result  of  it,  the  Army  did  give  a  little  more  thought  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  *n  Invasion  of  England  might  be  undertaken.  Until  then, 
OKU  had  always  rejected  Navy  feeLers  on  this  subject  with  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  large  forces  required  for  such  an  operation  could  not 
be  transported  or  supplied,  and  that  the  necessary  air  superiority 
could  not  bt  gained.  It  is  not  certain  what  caused  the  Army  to 
modify  its  position  after  the  June  meeting.  Whatever  it  was  seems 
to  have  had  repercussions  in  Hitler's  own  OKW  as  well,  for  toward 
the  end  of  June  the  OKW  staff  also  began  to  occupy  Itself  with  plans 
for  a  possible  Invasion  of  Britain. 

On  July  2,  OKW  issued  a  directive  which  mentioned  the  subject 
of  invasion  for  the  first  time.  It  had  clearly  been  inspired  by 
Army  thinking,  for  It  spoke  of  a  "broad  front  landing  by  25-40 
divisions,"  whereas  the  Navy  plans  had  always  dismissed  an  operation 
on  such  a  scale  as  Impossible  for  the  Navy  to  support.  But,  al¬ 
though  the  directive  discussed  the  possibility  of  invasion,  the 
words  it  used  were  so  vague  that  it  was  difficult  to  teil  what  OKW 
really  hod  in  mind:  "...the  FUhrer  has  decided  that  a  landing  in 
England  is  possible,  provided  air  superiority  can  be  attained. ... " 
The  directive  went  on  to  order  that  invasion  preparations  be  made, 

but  without  setting  a  date  and  with  the  understanding  that  this  was 

★★ 

"still  only  a  plan  and  has  not  yet  been  decided  on."  Not  exactly 
the  kind  of  language  to  inspire  energetic  action.  It  may  be  signifi 
cant  that  the  directive  was  signed  by  Keitel  and  not  by  Hitler. 

The  obvious  reason  for  the  vagueness  was  that  Hitler  had  not 
yet  decided  what  to  do  about  Britain  and  was  still  hoping  that  she 


Ansel  suggests  that  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Haider, 
may  have  been  influenced  by  the  Foreign  Minister,  von  Ribbentrop, 
who  had  a  personal  score  to  settle  with  Britain.  Another  factor 
may  have  been  the  partial  demobi Lizat' on  of  the  Army  which  Hitler 
had  ordered  after  the  victory  in  France,  The  Army  may  have  been 
looking  for  new  tasks,  since  it  had  not  yet  been  informed  of  Hitler’ 
plans  for  war  with  Russia.  Ibid . ,  pp.  106-110  and  115-116. 

Hlnsley,  pp.  65-66, 
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would  spare  him  the  need  of  doing  anything  at  all.  The  laat  thing 
he  wanted  was  to  mount  a  cross-Channel  invasion  against  strong 
opposition.  But  Hitler's  wishful  thinking  that  Britain  would  come 
to  terms  with  him  must  have  received  a  rude  shock  the  day  after  the 
directive  was  issued.  On  July  3  occurred  the  incident  at  Mars-cl- 
Kebir  where  the  British  took  on  the  distasteful  task  of  putting  the 
French  fleet  out  of  action.  After  this  demonstration  of  British 
resolve,  even  Hitler  must  have  realized  that  he  was  facing  a  Britain 
very  different  from  the  one  that  had  sued  for  "peace  in  our  time"  at 
Munich. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  incident  which  prompted  Hitler  at  last  to 
give  his  personal  attention  to  the  possibility  of  invasion.  He 
was  still  doubtful  that  the  project  was  feasible,  but  he  began  to 
examine  the  practical  problems  involved.  One  result  of  this  change 
was  to  force  his  planners  out  of  the  realm  of  fantasy  In  which  the 
early  Invasion  plans  had  been  conceived. 

On  July  16  Hitler  issued  a  new  directive  (No.  16),  this  time 
signed  by  himself,  to  replace  the  one  signed  by  Keitel  two  weeks 
earlier.  The  plan  to  invade  Britain  had  been  given  more  weight 
within  the  bureaucracy  by  being  assigned  a  code  name  --  originally 
LION,  soon  changed  to  SEA  LION  --  and  for  the  first  time  a  tentative 
date  was  mentioned.  Full  preparations  for  the  invasion  were  to  be 
started  at  once  and  were  to  be  completed  by  August  15.  The  actual 
invasion  date  would  be  decided  later.  The  new  directive  was  still 
vague  on  the  crucial  question  of  whether  or  not  the  invasion  would 
take  place.  It  listed  «  number  of  conditions  that  would  have  to  be 
met  if  the  operation  were  undertaken,  chief  among  them  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  air  superiority  over  the  RAFi  "The  British  Air  Force  must 
be  morally  and  physically  defeated  to  the  extent  that  it  will  be 
unable  to  offer  significant  opposition  to  the  passage  of  Cerman 
forces, " 


Reproduced  in  Dokumcnte  turn  Unternehmen  "Seelftwe"  (Documents 
on  Operation  SEA  LION),  edited  by  Karl  Klee  (hereafter  cited  as 
Dokumente),  Musterschmidt  Veriag,  Gftttingen,  1959,  pp.  310-316, 
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A  few  days  after  issuing  the  directive,  the  Fdhrer  once  more 
held  out  the  olive  branch  to  Britain  in  what  he  called  his  "last 
appeal  to  reason."  The  occasion  was  a  gala  Reichstag  session  at  the 
Kroll  Opera  House  on  July  19  to  celebrate  the  victory  in  France. 

Hitler  rewarded  a  number  of  his  top  commanders  by  promoting  them  to 
the  formerly  rare  rank  of  Ceneral feldmarschal 1.  A  special  honor  was 
reserved  for  GBrlng,  who  was  elevated  to  the  newly-created  top  rank 
of  Relchsmarschall.  There  was  not  much  about  peace  In  Hitler's 
harangue,  beyond  a  few  empty  phrases  to  indicate  that  Germany  had 
won  her  objectives  and  that  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  the 
war  to  go  on.  If  it  continued,  the  British  would  have  to  take  the 
blame  for  the  suffering  that  would  result.  This  seemed  to  be  the 
true  purpose  of  Hitler's  speecht  to  prepare  the  German  people  for 
continued  hardship  and  to  make  sure  that  they  would  blame  it  on 
Britain.  If  he  really  hoped  that  his  "last  appeal"  would  be  accepted, 
he  had  chosen  a  strange  way  of  expressing  it. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  British  Government  curtly 
dismissed  the  FUhrer's  so-called  peace  offer  as  a  "summons  to 
capitulate  to  his  will."  He  may  have  been  prepared  for  the  rejection, 
because  he  told  Count  Ciano  before  the  British  response  was  known 
that  he  intended  to  take  military  action  against  Britain  and  that  a 
decisive  operation  against  her  was  being  planned.*  His  reason  for 
telling  Ciano  was  probably  to  Increase  the  pressure  on  Britain,  for 
he  could  be  sure  that  the  news  would  quickly  find  its  way  to  London. 

At  this  stage,  Hitler  stlLl  hoped  to  be  able  to  coerce  Britain 
into  a  settlement  instead  of  having  to  invade  her.  He  would  have 
preferred  to  attack  Russia  Instead,  and  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  1940,  He  had  explained  to  his  senior  commanders,  who  were 
staggered  at  the  idea,  that  if  he  smashed  Russia  that  year  he  would 
have  solved  the  problem  of  Britain  as  well.  His  theory  was  that  the 
only  reason  England  had  rejected  his  peace  offers  was  that  she  was 
hoping  for  a  Bolshevik  attack  on  Germany  which  would  relieve  the 
pressure  on  Britain  in  the  West,  If  Russia  were  knocked  out  as  a 

Wheatley,  p.  39. 
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potentlal  menace,  these  hopes  would  collapse  snd  Britain  would  have 
* 

to  seek  terms. 

Hitler's  military  leaders  finally  convinced  him  that  it  was  too 
late  in  the  year  to  prepare  and  launch  an  enterprise  of  the  scale  of 
an  attack  on  Soviet  Russia,  lie  reluctantly  agreed  to  postpone  Opera¬ 
tion  BARDAROSSA,  as  It  later  came  to  be  known,  until  1941,  But  this 
meant  that  Britain  still  remained  to  be  tackled  and  that  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  Invasion  had  to  proceed. 

Yet  it  was  clear  to  everybody  concerned  with  Operation  SEA  HON 
that  Hitler's  heart  was  not  in  It.  The  only  explanation  for  the 
confused  and  contradictory  signals  from  the  top  was  that  Hitler  was 
merely  going  through  the  motions  and  had  not  really  made  up  his  mind 

irk 

to  launch  the  Invasion,  Most  of  his  senior  connanders  hoped  that 
he  would  not  go  through  with  it.  They  were  well  aware  of  the  risks, 
and  the  more  deeply  they  got  Into  the  details  of  operational  planning, 
the  more  they  appieciated  the  enormous  difficulties  that  would  con¬ 
front  them. 

The  problems  were  aggravated  by  the  lack  of  coordination  a.  ong 
the  services  and  by  the  basic  disagreement  between  the  Army  and  Navy 
on  how  such  a  project  should  be  conducted.  The  Army,  having  had  no 
experience  with  amphibious  operations,  thought  of  the  invasion  simply 
as  an  extended  river  crossing  and  had  planned  on  landing  a  large 
force  rapidly  on  a  broad  front.  The  Navy  planners  considered  this 
scheme  utterly  unrealistic  and  wanted  the  operation  scaled  down  to 
a  mire  manageable  sire.  The  German  Navy  had  never  been  designed  for 
the  support  of  amphibious  operations  and  had  suffered  crippling 
losses  In  destroyers  and  other  critical  ships  during  the  Scandinavian 


* 

Grand  Strategy,  Vol.  2,  p,  536. 

irk 

"That  Hitler’s  heart  had  no^  been  in  this  project  from  the 
beginning  was  apparent  even  then  ^Summer  19407.  It  was  noticed 
aLl  the  way  down  to  tne  operating  commands  that  the  preparation! 
were  being  made  without  the  driving  force  from  the  top  that  had 
always  been  present  before.  Generel  Jodi,  the  Chief  of  Operations 
in  OKW,  regarded  the  invasion  project  as  an  act  of  desperation 
which  was  not  justified  by  the  general  situation.''  Von  Manstein, 
p.  165. 
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campalgn.  ll  lacked  the  capability  to  tiansport  the  forces  required 
by  the  Army,  let  alone  to  protect  them  against  the  British  Home 
Fleet. 

So  far  as  the  Luftwaffe  was  concerned,  It  clearly  had  a 
critical  part  to  play  In  an  invasion,  foi  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
agreed  --  one  of  the  few  points  on  which  they  did  agree  --  that  it 
would  be  suicide  to  attempt  a  landing  unless  the  Luftwaffe  could  win 
air  superiority  at  least  over  the  Channel  and  over  the  coastal  areas 
selected  for  the  invasion.  But  if  Gating  was  making  any  plans  for 
supporting  SEA  LION,  he  was  keeping  them  to  himself.  Ills  staff 
explained  that  the  Luftwaffe  was  not  concerned  with  the  Invasion 
because  "Gflring  has  passed  the  word  nothing  will  come  of  it." 

There  was  nobody  below  the  FUhrei  himself  wtio  could  iron  out 
these  lnterservice  disagreements!  OKW  was  a  military  secretariat, 
not  a  Joint  staff  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  woid.  No  unified  com¬ 
mander  had  been  appointed  to  be  responsible  either  for  the  planning 

■kit 

for  SKA  LION  oi  toi  its  execution.  After  the  war,  General  Warlimont, 

who  had  been  Jodi's  Deputy  for  Operations  in  OKW,  commented: 

...a  proposal  to  set  up  a  special  compandor  would 
certainly  have  been  refuted  by  Hitler,  also  for  the 
further  reason  that,  as  ho  saw  it,  political  issues  of 
the  utmost  Importance  were  constantly  Involved  In  every 
step  of  the  military  preparations  for  this  action,*** 

What  he  meant  by  the  "political  issues  of  the  utmost  importance" 

can  be  inferred  from  a  remark  Hitler  Is  reported  to  have  made  to 

Field  Marshal  von  Rundstedt  in  a  rare  burst  of  confidence: 

Three  days  later,  after  his  Reichstag  speech  of  July  19, 

Hitler  conveyed  to  Ceneral feldmarschal 1  von  Rundstedt, 
who  had  been  slated  to  command  the  invasion  army  in  his 
capacity  as  C.-in-C.,  Army  Group  "A",  that  In  spite  of 


* 

Ansel,  p.  191. 

The  lack  of  unified  direction,  and  its  effect  on  tire  project, 
have  been  discussed  by  several  authors,  e.g.,  Karl  Klee,  Das 
Unternehmen  "Seeldwe"  (Operation  SEA  LION),  Mus te: schmidt  Verlag, 
Gottingen,  1958,  p.  77  and  passim. 

*** 

Ansel,  p.  149, 
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hls  recently  Issued  directive  ^No.  107  he  considered  the 
invasion  preparations  only  as  a  deceptive  maneuvre 
( Sc  he inmanflve  r )  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  psychological 
pressure  on  Britain.* 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  In  the  literature  on  SKA  LION 
that  the  FUhrer,  In  cormion  with  most  of  his  senior  commanders,  con¬ 
sidered  an  opposed  landing  infeasible  unless  Britain's  powers  of 
resistance  --  principally  her  air  and  naval  ferries  --  had  first 
been  rendered  ineffective  in  some  (unspecified)  manner.  But  if 
Britain  could  be  made  to  believe  that  the  Invasion  was  really  going 
to  take  place,  the  threat  alone  might  bring  her  to  her  senses  and 
make  her  agree  to  a  settlement  with  Germany.  The  hope  of  being  able 
to  coerce  Britain  through  psychological  pressure  alone,  or  pressure 
reinforced  by  military  action,  dominated  Hitler's  thinking  through¬ 
out  this  period.  It  can  be  understood  only  i f  we  remember  that,  ever 
since  the  fall  of  France,  he  had  been  so  convinced  of  the  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  Btltain's  position  that  ho  thought  only  the  stubbornness  of 
leaders  like  Churchill  prevented  her  f rom  acknowledgl ng  her  defeat 
and  coming  to  terms  with  the  conqueror  of  Europe. 

But  if  the  invasion  bluff  was  to  work,  the  preparations  for 
the  landing  had  to  be  carried  out  as  If  for  the  real  thing.  Not 
only  the  British  but  the  senior  German  coirmandets  themselves  had  to 
be  deceived  into  believing  that  the  invasion  would  take  place. 
Hitler's  admission  to  von  Rundstedt  was  therefore  all  the  more  re¬ 
markable  and  can  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  high  regard  in  which 
he  he 1 d  the  Field  Marshal  at  that  time.  Hitler's  distaste  for  SEA 
LION  was,  of  course,  no  secret  to  his  senior  commanders,  but  they 
could  never  be  sure  what  was  really  In  the  mind  of  this  unpredictable 
man.  For  all  they  knew,  he  might  suddenly  order  the  invasion  to 
proceed  in  spite  of  all  the  reasons  against  it. 

In  the  process  of  giving  ver isiml L 1 tude  to  the  project,  how¬ 
ever,  Hitler  became  a  victim  of  his  own  deception.  One  of  the 

*Hlllgruber,  p.  170.  The  Field  Marshal  reported  the  remark  in 
a  personal  communication  after  the  war.  Hlllgiubei  cites  additional 
evidence  in  a  footnote  on  the  same-  page. 

See  above,  p.  73,  second  footnote. 


problems  tint,  confronted  him  from  the  beginning  was  that  his  com¬ 
manders,  nnd  especially  Admiral  Harder,  were  pressing  him  for  a  firm 
decision  on  whether,  and  when,  the  invasion  would  take  place,  ao 
that  the  neccssaiy  preparations  could  be  set  in  motion.  The  earliest 
date  by  which  the  Navy  would  be  ready  and  conditions  for  a  landing 
would  be  suitable  was  September  IS,  but  the  irrevocable  decision  on 
whether  to  go  ahead  witli  It  would  have  to  be  made  at  least  ten  days 
in  advance.  This  did  not  leave  much  lime  for  the  Luftwaffe  to  win 
the  air  superiority  which  all  had  agi eed  was  an  essential  pre¬ 
requisite  foi  the  invasion. 

Gdring,  to  be  sure,  had  bragged  that  it  would  take  him  no  more 
than  four  days  to  smash  British  fighter  defenses  over  southern 
England,  and  only  two  to  four  weeks  to  defeat  the  RAF  altogether. 

But  his  Army  and  Navy  rivals  were  skeptical  of  Gdring's  boasts. 

They  did  not  think  that  he  could  succeed  in  the  short  time  remaining. 
If  they  turned  out  to  be  right,  the  project  would  have  to  be  canceled 
or  postponed  to  the  following  year,  and  the  blame  would  tall  on 

Irik 

Gthlnfc.  This  may  have  b*en  what  th«*  Army  and  Navy  leader*  hoped. 

They  themselves  lacked  the  courage  to  talk  Hitler  out  of  SEA  LION 
even  alter  they  had  received  an  authoritative  appiaisal  by  the  Naval 
Staff  that  "its  execution  that  year  can  not  be  responsibly  considered" 
and  that  "its  execution  at  any  lime  appears  extremely  dubious... 
entirely  apart  ,'iom  enemy  Action." 

Ronald  Wheatley,  Operation  Sea  Lion,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 
1938,  p,  59. 

wit 

Ansel,  p.  lot. 

*** 

From  the  concluding  reumtka  by  the  Navy  Chief  of  Staff, 

Admiral  Schniewind,  in  a  Memorandum  on  the  Execution  of  Sea  Lion 
ot  July  29,  l9i(0,  by  the  Naval  Operations  Office.  (in  Dokumentr , 
pp.  315-323.)  The  Memorandum  presented  factual  evidence  to  back 
up  Us  pessimistic  conclusions  regarding  the  chances  of  carrying  out 
the  landing  and  resupplying  it  in  the  face  of  the  expelled  weather 
deterioration  and  enemy  action.  In  hia  presentation  to  the  FUhrer 
on  July  31,  Admiral  Raeder  omitted  ot  watered  down  the  most  telling 
points  in  the  Memorandum.  (Hlllgruber,  p.  171.)  The  Army  leaders 
who  also  attended  the  conference  had  read  an  advance  copy  of  the 
document,  (Ansel,  pp.  109-170.) 
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Hitler,  too,  must  have  seen  the  proposed  battle  for  air 
superiority  as  a  solution  to  tils  own  problems.  It  would  glee  lilm 
ar.  excuse  tor  postponing  a  I  1  mi  decision  on  SEA  LION  until  tbe  out¬ 
come  of  the  battle  was  known.  And,  what  was  undoubtedly  still  mine 
itnpoi  taut  in  tlic  KUhrer's  eyes,  the  ail  attacks  would  add  to  the 
psychological  pressure  on  Britain  and  perhaps  make  her  more  willing 
to  come  to  terms  with  him,  Anothet  advantage  would  be  that  Intensifi¬ 
cation  of  the  war  with  Britain  would  enable  him  to  retain  his 
pol  1 1 1  cal  -ml  1 1  tary  Initiative  even  If  lie  could  not  attack  Russia 
that  year.  By  the  latter  part  of  July  i '» 4.1) ,  Hitler's  Aimy  com¬ 
manders  had  finally  convinced  him  that  it  was  impossible  to  launch 
an  offensive  In  the  East  that  autumn,  as  hr  had  originally  hoped. 

The  air  assault  against  Britain  would  biidge  the  gap  until  next 
spring  beltet  than  various  diversionary  actions  tic  had  considered, 
and  rc.lec ted,  against  Gibraltar,  in  East  Africa,  or  elsewhere.  The 
air  battle  would  be  more  spectacular  and  would  awe  the  world  wi th 
another  demonstration  of  German  might. 

All  these  advantages  would  be  gained  even  if  the  air  battle 
(ailed  In  Its  real  objective  of  coercing  Britain  into  surrender. 

But  Hitler  seemed  optimistic.  As  he  saw  it,  Britain's  spirit  had 
been  down,  when  "something  must  have  happened  in  London”  to  lift  her 
up  again  (presumably  the  hope  that  Russia  would  turn  against  the 
Nans).  The  air  attacks  vvuld  demonstrate  to  Britain  anew  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  her  position. 

These  thoughts  were  voiced  by  Hitler,  or  could  be  infetred  from 
his  remarks,  at  art  important  Kllluer  Conference  on  July  31,  where  the 
principal  topics  were  SEA  LION  and  the  forthcoming  ait  battle. 

Keitel,  Jodi,  Raeder,  Bt  hi  tsch,  and  Haider  were  present. 

Gdr Ing  was  not,  but  evidently  had  had  a  private  conversation  with 
Hi  tier  before  the  meeting.  The  upshot  of  the  conference  was  a 
decision  to  launch  the  battle  for  air  superiority  as  soun  as  the 
Luftwaffe  could  get  ready  for  it,  to  continue  preparations  for  SEA 
LION  at  full  speed,  and  to  set  a  tentative  date  of  September  13  for 
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thc  invasion.  These  decisions  were  incorporated  in  a  new  directive 
(No.  17),  "For  the  Conduct  of  the  Air  and  Naval  War  Against  England," 

irk 

which  Hitler  signed  on  August  1.  The  stated  objective  was  mtensi- 
fication  of  aerial  and  naval  warfare  "in  order  to  create  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  final  defeat  or  England."  But  almost  the  entire 
directive  was  devoted  to  the  air  offensive,  except  for  a  single 
sentence  giving  the  Navy  permission  to  step  up  naval  warfare  as  well. 

The  Luftwaffe  was  directed  to  use  all  available  resources  to 
gain  air  superiority  over  Britain  by  engaging  enemy  aircraft  in  the 
air,  by  striking  at  the  Fighter  Command  ground  organization  and 
supply  system,  and  by  attacking  the  aircraft  industry.  After  local 
or  temporary  air  superiority  had  been  won,  the  attacks  were  to  be 
shifted  to  British  ports,  especially  those  needed  for  supplying  the 
island  with  food.  Ports  on  the  south  coast  were  to  be  spared  when¬ 
ever  possible,  as  they  might  be  needed  for  contemplated  German 
operations.  The  offensive  was  to  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  full  capabilities  of  the  Luftwaffe  would  be  available  when 
reou 1  red  to  support  SEA  LION.  (This  was  the  only  reference  to  the 
invasion  itself.)  The  attacks  were  to  begin  as  soon  after  August  5 
as  preparations  could  be  completed  and  weather  permitted. 

The  directive  also  contained  the  order,  printed  in  block  letters, 
that  "Terror  attacks  in  reprisal  will  be  carried  out  only  by  my 
order."  This  did  not  mean  that  Kitlei  was  opposed  to  such  attacks, 
but  it  meant  that  he  reserved  the  right  to  determine  when  they  should 
take  place.  We  know  that  he  considered  them  primarily  a  weapon  for 
psychological  warfare;  they  were  the  coup  de  grace,  the  Todesstoss , 
that  would  cause  an  already  defeated  and  demoralized  opponent  to 
give  up.  Hitler  was  confident  that  his  infallible  intuition  and 


Admiral  Raeder's  personal  notes  on  what  happened  at  the  FUhrer 
Conference  are  reproduced  in  Dokumen te ,  pp.  253-256.  General  Haider's 
are  to  be  found  in  his  Kriegs  tagebuch  (War  Diary),  W.  Kohlhammer 
Verlag,  Stuttgart,  Germany,  1962  (hereafter  cited  as  Haider  Diary), 
entry  for  July  31,  1940.  For  the  background  behind  the  Conference, 

I  have  drawn  on  the  excellent  accounts  of  Ansel  (pp.  182-189)  and 
Wheatley  (pp.  38-51). 

** 

Dokumen  te ,  pp.  333-334. 
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psychological  insight  would  tell  him  when  that  moment  had  come. 
Therefore,  he  himself  had  to  control  the  timing  of  the  use  of  this 
weapon.  It  was  not  to  be  wasted  prematurely. 

In  the  case  of  Britain,  the  desired  situation  might  be  brought 
about  by  the  defeat  of  the  RAF.  If  GOring's  promises  were  to  be 
believed,  his  invincible  Luftwaffe  would  inflict  such  damage  that 
the  demoralized  British  would  be  brought  close  to  surrender.  This 
would  be  the  time  to  push  them  over  the  brink  through  terror  attacks 
from  the  air,  through  an  invasion,  or  by  a  combination  of  both. 

Hitler  never  made  clear  which  method  he  favored  for  the  Todesstoss, 
but  we  know  that  he  thought  of  invasion  only  as  a  last  resort. 

Whatever  his  private  thoughts  may  have  been,  the  mission  he  had 
officially  given  to  GOring  was  to  gain  air  superiority  in  preparation 
for  SEA  LION.  Nevertheless,  Gdring  was  sure,  either  because  he  knew 
or  because  he  correctly  guessed,  that  the  FUhrer  had  no  Intention  of 
risking  a  forced  landing  against  strong  opposition  and  that  the  plans 
for  SEA  LION  which  provided  for  such  a  landing  would  never  be  imple¬ 
mented.  GSritig  therefore  could  not  have  looked  on  the  air  battle  as 
a  preparation  for  SEA  LION,  which  he  freely  told  his  subordinates 
would  never  come  off.  For  him  it  was  the  prelude  to  an  all-out 

A 

bombing  campaign  that  by  itself  would  force  Britain  to  her  knees. 

By  bombing  the  enemy  into  submission,  he  would  not  only  please  his 
master  but  win  new  glory  for  the  Luftwaffe  and  for  himself  as  well. 
This  was  Gdring's  war,  and  he  threw  himself  into  the  preparations 
for  it  with  his  usual  bombast.  It  was  to  be  known  as  the  Adlerangrlf f 
(Eagle  Attack),  and  D-Day  was  christened  Adlertag  (Eagle  Day).  Toasts 
were  drunk  at  Karin  Hall  to  celebrate  in  advance  Hit  inevitable 
triumph  of  the  Luftwaffe.  Hitler  would  be  on  hand  for  the  great  day. 

Events  did  not  w<  k  out  as  Gflring  had  hoped.  The  Battle  of 
Britain  he  ushered  in  on  Adlertag  did  indeed  put  an  end  to  SEA  LION, 

★ 

Even  one  of  the  more  partial  German  authors  observed  that  "In 
view  of  Gdring's  reservations  regarding  a  landing,  it  can  be  assumed 
that  he  had  intended  from  the  beginning  to  conduct  the  operations 
against  England  in  terms  of  absolute  /strategic/  air  war."  See 
Klee,  Das  Unternchmen  "Seelflwe".  p.  ISA. 
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but  not  in  the  sense  the  Reichsmarschal 1  had 
turning  to  these  events,  however,  we  need  to 
British  air  actions  during  the  short  respite 
June  and  the  middle  of  August. 


expected.  Before 
take  a  brief  look  at 
between  the  middle  of 


Targets  for  Bomber  Command 

During  June  and  July  the  British  Air  Staff  issued  to  Bomber 
Command  six  different  directives  on  bombardment  policy.  This  was 
indicative  of  the  understandable  confusion  into  which  British 
planners  were  plunged  by  the  disastrous  events  in  France.  Until 
the  middle  of  June  the  Rvd'  had  thrown  all  the  resources  it  could 
spare  into  supporting  the  ground  battle  and  protecting  the  evacuation 
of  the  British  forces  from  the  Continent.  After  the  fall  of  Prance, 
four  major  objectives  competed  for  the  attention  of  the  Air  Staff. 

The  most  important  was  to  disrupt  the  German  preparations  for 
the  forthcoming  invasion,  on  which  British  Intelligence  had  provided 
a  considerable  amount  of  information.  The  British  took  SEA  LION 
seriously  and  gave  first  priority  to  counter  invasion  efforts.  The 
task  assigned  to  Bomber  Command  was  to  attack  the  shipping  the 
Germans  were  assembling  along  the  coast,  to  mine  sea  lanes,  and  to 
hit  communications  to  the  sally  ports.  Another,  equally  important 
objective  was  to  weaker,  the  Luftwaffe  in  anticipation  of  the  expected 
air  attacks  on  Britain,  This  objective  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
bombing  of  Cerraan  aluminum  plants,  airframe  assembly  plants,  and 
other  targets  connected  with  the  aircraft  industry.  A  third  objec¬ 
tive  was  to  deplete  Germany's  precarious  oil  supplies  by  bombing 
oil  plants  and  other  "seLf-i lluminating"  industrial  targets.  A 
fourth  objective,  which  could  be  achieved  simultaneously  with  the 
third,  was  to  lower  German  morale  through  strategic  air  attacks, 
which,  according  to  "reliable  sources,"  had  proved  a  serious  shock 
to  the  German  public.  Lest  this  last  objective  be  taken  too  literally, 
Bomber  Command  was  warned  that  "in  no  circumstances  should  night 
bombing  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  mere  indiscriminate  action, 
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which  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of  His  Majesty's  Gove  rumen  t.  " 

The  Air  Ministry  eventually  realized  that  the  many  tasks  it 
was  imposing  on  Bomber  Command  could  not  be  carried  out  with  the 
meager  resources  available.  The  effort  only  resulted  in  scattering 
ineffective  attacks  over  a  wide  variety  of  targets  without  inflicting 
critical  rlnmf’gc  on  any.  On  July  13  a  new  directive  was  issued,  which 
listed  ten  first-priority  targets  connected  with  the  German  aircraft 
industry  and  five  oil  targets.  But  this  directive  was  no  more 
realistic  than  the  earlier  ones  had  been.  Bomber  Command  did  not 
have  the  capability  to  destroy  these  targets,  and  even  if  it  could 
have  destroyed  them,  their  elimination  would  not  have  affected  the 
strength  of  the  Luftwaffe  in  time  to  make  any  difference  in  the 
imminent  air  battle. 

Air  Marshal  Sir  Charles  Portal,  who  had  been  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief,  Bomber  Command,  in  April  19^0,  objected  to  the 
new  directly;?  on  operational  grounds  as  well.  He  wrote  to  the  Air 
Ministry  in  July  that  he  preferred  a  more  flexible  and  more  widely 
dispersed  target  system  that  would  enable  his  crews  to  take  advantage 
of  favorable  weather  and  visibility  conditions  and  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  enemy  defenses  to  anticipate  British  attacks. 
Another  reason  he  gave  was  that  a  dispersed  target  system  "largely 

increases  the  moral  effect  of  our  operations  by  the  alarm  and  dis- 

irk 

turbance  created  over  the  wider  area."  We  shall  encounter  thin 
argument  throughout  this  narrative,  for  it  was  to  have  an  increasing 
influence  on  British  air  policy  throughout  the  war.  At  the  time, 
however,  the  Air  Staff,  though  concerned  about  Portal's  criticism, 
still  felt  that  the  moral  effect  couLd  not  be  decisive  and  that 
material  destruction  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  object  of  the 
bombing. 

During  July  and  most  of  August,  Bomber  Command  kept  up  its 
effort  against  the  invasion  ports,  with  telling  effect.  It  also 
delivered  small-scale  strategic  attacks  on  German  industrial  targets. 

Air  Offensive,  Vo  I.  1,  pp.  195f  f . 

**Ibid. ,  p.  1 50. 
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but  those  were  less  effective.  Their  main  value  was  to  remind  the 
German  people  that  its  homeland  was  no  longer  immune  and  to  provide 
training  for  British  bombardment  crews.  They  had  little  impact  on 
the  Cerman  war  potential  or  on  the  strength  of  the  Luftwaffe. 


The  Battle  for  Air  Superiority  ( "ADLERANGRIFF" )* 


By  the  middle  of  July,  the  Luftwaffe  had  repaired  the  damages 
suffered  in  the  Battle  of  France  and  had  completed  its  deployment  to 
the  newly  conquered  bases  along  the  coasts  of  the  Low  Countries  and 
France.  The  full-scale  air  offensive  against  Britain  was  still  a 
few  weeks  off.  Gdring  used  the  intervening  time  to  step  up  air 
operations  against  British  ports  and  against  shipping  in  the  English 
Channel.  His  main  purpose  was  to  wear  down  the  British  fighters  who 
would  be  forced  to  defend  the  valuable  convoys,  and  incidentally  to 
give  his  flyers  an  opportunity  to  take  the  measure  of  their  enemy. 

He  also  intended  to  compel  the  British  to  divert  the  convoys  to  West 
Coast  ports,  thus  increasing  their  supply  difficulties. 

Gdring  was  delighted  with  the  results  of  the  "Channel  fighting," 
as  it  came  to  be  called.  The  Luftwaffe  succeeded  in  scattering  two 
large  convoys,  sinking  a  good  many  merchant  ships  and  a  few  British 
destroyers,  and  gaining  temporary  air  superiority  over  the  Channel. 
GOring  claimed  that  nundreds  of  British  fighters  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  month  prior  to  Adlertag  and  that  the  Luftwaffe  had  proved  its 
superiority  over  the  RAF. 


it 

The  factual  details  of  the  Battle  of  Britain  mentioned  in  the 
following  section  are  based  mainly  on  the  two  authoritative  accounts 
by  Basil  Colliers  The  Battle  of  Britain,  The  Macmillan  Company, 

New  York,  1962;  and  the  more  voluminous  version  in  The  Defence  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  History  of  the  Second  World  War,  United 
Kingdom  Military  Series,  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  London, 
1957.  For  background,  especially  on  the  German  side,  I  have  relied 
primarily  on  the  aforementioned  works  of  Ansel,  Telford  Taylor,  and 
Wheatley.  Most  of  the  German  sources  that  were  available  to  me  on 
che  Battle  of  Britain  proved  either  inadequate  or  unreliable.  For 
a  discussion  of  this  point,  see  Appendix  A. 
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The  facts  were  that,  between  July  10  and  August  12,  the  RAF 
lost  150  fighters  while  the  Luftwaffe  lost  .lose  to  300  aircraft. 

The  British  aircraft  losses  were  more  than  offset  by  new  production, 
which  had  turned  out  over  500  Hurricanes  and  Spitfires  during  the  sa.it 
period.*  Fighter  Conmand  was  therefore  better  off  on  Adler tag  Cuau 
it  had  been  before  the  preliminary  bouts  began.  What  Gflring  did 
not  know,  because  he  did  not  want  to  know,  was  that  his  temporary 
success  in  gaining  limited  air  superiority  over  the  Channel  had  been 
made  possible  only  because  the  British  had  decided  to  husband  their 
fighter  strength  for  the  forthcoming  Battle  of  Britain. 

The  Relchsmarschall ' s  habit  of  exaggerating  successes  and  under¬ 
rating  the  strength  and  ability  of  the  enemy  --  a  habit  that  was  to 
cos*  him  dearly  when  the  real  test  came  --  was  well  illustrated 
during  a  conference  with  his  senior  officers  at  The  Hague  on 
August  1.  A  Colonel  Theo  Osterkamp,  who  commanded  a  fighter  unit 
in  the  Channel  fighting  and  had  been  a  flyer  in  World  War  I,  dared 
to  question  the  Luftwaffe  Intelligence  figures  on  British  fighters 
as  too  low.  He  himself  recounts  what  happened: 

1  wanted  to  say  more,  but  GOring  cut  me  off  angrily: 

"This  is  nonsense,  our  information  is  excellent,  and  I 
am  perfectly  aware  of  the  situation.  Besides,  the 
Messerschmi tt  is  much  better  than  the  Spitfire,  because 
as  you  yourself  reported  the  British  are  too  cowardly  to 
engage  your  fighters.'" 

"I  shall  permit  myself  to  remark  that  I  reported 
only  that  the  British  fighters  were  ordered  to  avoid 
battles  with  out  fighters  --  "  "That  is  the  same  thing," 

Hermann  shouted;  "if  they  were  as  strong  and  good  a£  you 
maintain,  I  would  have  to  send  my  Luf tzeugmeister  /Udet, 
who  was  in  charge  of  aircraft  procurement/  before  the 
firing  squad."** 

This  incident  was  unusual  only  in  that  Colonel  Osterkamp, 
perhaps  because  he  had  been  a  World  War  1  ace  like  GOring,  had  the 
courage  to  offer  unpalatable  information  to  his  superior.  But 

*Collier,  The  Battle  of  Britain,  p.  75. 

Theo  Oaterkamp,  cited  in  Telford  Taylor,  The  Breaking  Wave, 

p.  131. 
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reactions  like  the  above  and  like  the  disciplining  of  General 
★ 

He l l mu th  Feimy  must  have  served  as  warnings  to  others,  so  that  often 
information  that  was  well  known  to  the  air  crews  themselves  was  not 
reported  up  to  the  higher  echelons.  The  story  goes,  and  may  well  be 
true,  that  Luftwaffe  pilots  suspected  their  "Knickebein"  radio  beams 
of  being  deflected  by  British  electronic  countermeasures  but  nobody 
dared  to  tell  Cdring. 

There  were  other  reasons,  apart  from  C&ring's  personality,  for 
the  errors  the  Luftwaffe  made  in  the  Battle  of  Britain.  But  that 
these  errors  were  not  rectified,  or  not  rectified  in  time,  was  due 
to  the  atmosphere  that  permeated  the  entire  high  corrmand  of  the 
Luftwaffe.  The  air  arm  was  the  most  nazified  of  the  three  services, 
and  its  leaders  seem  to  have  been  chosen  more  for  their  subservience 
to  Hitler  and  Gdring  than  for  their  competence.  Gflrlng's  staff  of 
yes-men  aped  the  groveling  ways  of  Hitler's  court  and  not  only 
shielded  the  Relchsmsrschal 1  from  unpleasant  facts  but  discouraged 
staff  activities  that  could  have  unearthed  them.  The  Luftwaffe 
system  of  collecting,  and  evaluating  combat  intelligence  was  notorious- 
ly  poor.  Several  authors  have  commented  on  the  slipshod  way  in 
which  operational  planning  and  other  important  staff  functions  were 
exercised.  This  factor  contributed  to  the  growing  disenchantment 

in  the  operating  units  of  the  Luftwaffe  and  to  their  more-than- 
ncrmal  hostility  toward  the  upper  echelons. 

The  directive  of  August  1  had  presented  the  Luftwaffe  with  its 
most  challenging  task.  But  it  allowed  only  a  week  for  preparations, 
as  GOring  had  scheduled  Adler  tag  for  August  8  and  no  serious  planning 
had  been  done  for  the  air  war  with  Britain  prior  to  the  end  of  July. 
This  did  not  bother  the  Commander- in-Chlef ,  who  was  sure  that  he 


General  Feimy  had  had  the  bad  taste  to  report  the  results  of 
a  map  exercise  that  raised  doubts  about  the  possibility  of  destroying 
Britain  in  an  all-out  air  war.  He  was  reprimanded  by  COring  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Luftwaffe  General  Staff,  General  Hans  Jeschonnek,  and 
relieved  from  his  command  under  a  transparent  pretext.  Ansel,  p.  191. 

Or* 

Collier,  The  Battle  of  Britain,  p.  57. 


Asher  Lee,  p.  17.  See  also  Ansel  and  Telford  Taylor,  passim. 
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would  defeat  the  RAF  as  he  had  defeated  the  Polish  and  French  air 
forces.  Ills  grandiose  ideas  for  achieving  this  feat  were  vague  and 
unrealistic,  with  no  attempt  to  consider  tire  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  opponent. 

Now,  in  historical  perspective,  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  about  the  Battle  of  Britain  is  that  the  German 
attack  --  the  Adierangrlff  --  was  not  the  product  of 
deliberation.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  staff 
study,  no  high  level  conference  at  which  the  pros  and 
cons  were  weighed.* 

In  Ansel's  words,  "the  Luftwaffe  literally  stumbled  into  action," 
It  had  to  Improvise  new  plans  and  tactics  while  the  battle  was  under 
way.  In  the  circumstances,  it  is  astounding  that  the  Luftwaffe  came 
as  near  to  success  as  it  did.  For  this  it  had  to  thank  the  bravery 
and  determination  of  the  air  crews,  not  its  leadership. 

Adler  tag  had  to  be  postponed  because  of  veather.  It  was  re¬ 
scheduled  for  August  13,  when  the  Battle  of  Britain  officially 
began.  The  weather  was  still  unfavorable,  but  CfJring  decided  that 
the  offensive  could  not  be  postponed  any  longer.  On  August  13, 
therefore,  two  German  Luf tf lotten  --  No.  2  under  Kesselring,  and 
No.  3  under  Sperrle  --  launched  a  massive  attack  on  Britain  with 
approximately  500  bombers  and  1UU0  fighter  sorties.  They  were  beaten 
back  with  the  loss  of  i«5  aircraft. 

Although  Fighter  Conmand  was  the  ostensible  objective  of  the 
attack,  the  Luftwaffe  scattered  its  bombs  on  many  irrelevant  targets, 
such  as  Army  Installations,  Coastal  Command  airfields,  Bomber  Command 
facilities,  and  aircraft  plants  whose  destruction  could  not  effect 
British  fighter  strength  In  the  near  future.  Some  Fighter  Command 
installations  were  also  hit,  but  the  attackers  failed  to  concentrate 
on  the  fighter  airtields,  early  warning  radars,  and  the  sector 
stations  which  were  the  defender's  real  Achilles  heel.  Jitsil  Collier 
believes  that  Gdrlng  himself  was  to  blame  for  this  misdirected  effort! 

The  Luftwaffe  High  Command  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
disposition  of  Dowdlng's  squadrons  and  understood  the 
importance  of  the  sector  stations.  It  seems  clear  that 

Telford  Taylor,  p.  108, 

Preliminary  attacks  had  taken  place  on  August  8  and  11. 
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the  true  explanation  of  their  apparently  random  choice 
of  targets  was  that  Gttring  wanted  to  do  too  much  In  too 
short  a  time.  Notoriously  little  interested  in  the 
Invasion  plans  of  the  other  services  because  he  thought 
that  they  would  never  be  put  into  effect,  he  believed 
that,  by  attacking  a  wide  range  of  targets,  the  Luftwaffe 
could,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  not  only  destroy  Dowding's 
squadrons  In  the  air  but  cause  such  havoc  on  the  ground 
that  the  country  would  be  brought  to  the  verge  of  surrender, 
or  beyond  it,  by  the  time  the  German  army  was  ready  to  go 
ashore. * 

The  Germans  followed  up  with  three  more  full-scale  attacks, 
all  In  the  space  of  less  than  a  week,  repeating  the  mistakes  made 
In  their  opening  attack.  Fighter  Command  suffered  damage  and  lost 
valuable  aircraft  and  pilots,  but  as  yet  the  losses  were  not 
critical.  The  Luftwaffe  lost  over  twice  as  many  aircraft  as  Fighter 
Cotimand  --  230  against  95  --  and  there  were  angry  recriminations 
between  bomber  crews  and  their  fighter  escorts,  and  between  the 
flyers  and  the  staff  of  fleets  who  had  done  the  planning  for  the 
missions. 

At  last  CArlng  realized  that  he  had  to  change  his  tactics. 

When  the  offensive  was  resumed,  on  August  24,  after  a  week's  sus¬ 
pension  because  of  weather,  the  Luftwaffe  was  ordered  to  concentrate 
on  the  objective  it  should  have  been  pursuing  from  the  beginning, 
namely,  the  British  fighters  and  their  ground  Installations.  In 
daytime,  the  bombers  were  not  to  waste  their  bombs  on  irrelevant 
targets  but  were  to  single  out  the  forward  airfields  and  sector 
stations  on  which  Fighter  Command  depended  for  the  operation  and 
control  of  its  fighters.  The  ratio  of  fighters  to  bombers  was 
increased,  not  only  to  reduce  bomber  losses  but  to  seek  out  air-to- 
air  combat  with  the  British  fighters.  Industrial  targets  were  to 
be  attacked  only  on  night  missions,  when  no  fighter  escort  was 
required. 

The  period  that  began  on  August  24,  when  the  Luftwaffe  first 
used  the  new  tactics,  marked  the  most  critical  stage  in  the  Battle 


★ 

Collier,  The  Battle  of  Britain,  pp.  78-79.  (Air  Chief  Marshal 
Sli  Hugh  Dowding  was  Commander-in-Chief,  Fighter  Conmand.) 
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of  Britain.  It  was  critical  for  both  aides,  for  Hitler  had  vowed  to 
make  hia  final  decision  on  SEA  LION  not  later  than  two  weeks  from 
the  beginning  of  the  air  offensive.  The  two  weeks  were  almost  up, 
and  COrlng  had  not  yet  come  anywhere  near  tn  winning  the  air  superior¬ 
ity  without  which  the  Invasion  could  not  be  undertaken.  Neither  was 
thete  any  sign  that  Btllaln  was  willing  to  come  to  terms.  If  the 
Invasion  was  to  take  place  at  all  that  year,  the  decision  would  have 
to  be  mads  within  a  few  days. 

For  Britain,  survival  itself  was  at  stake.  If  the  Luftwaffe 
did  gain  air  superiority  over  southeastern  England,  It  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  attempt  to  deliver  the  dreaded  knockout  blow  against 
British  cities.  The  coming  weeks  would  be  crucial,  for  the  new 
Luftwaffe  policy  of  concentrating  on  the  British  fighters  and  knock¬ 
ing  out  their  airfields  and  sector  stations  was  proving  extremely 
effective.  In  spite  of  heroic  efforts  by  maintenance  crews  to  repair 
bombed-out  facilities,  it  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for 
Ait  Marshal  Dowdlng  to  service  and  control  his  fighters.  The  better 
protection  afforded  to  the  German  bombers  by  the  Increased  ratio  of 
escort  fighters  made  it  harder  for  the  British  f i.  !  t-'rs  to  get  at 
the  attacking  bombers  without  being  engaged  by  the  German  fighters  -- 
a  form  of  combat  Air  Marshal  Dowdlng  wished  to  avoid  whenever  possible 
in  order  to  conserve  British  fighter  strength.  But  he  now  had  no 
choice  in  the  matter  if  he  was  to  protect  his  essential  ground 
facilities  from  being  knocked  out  by  the  German  bombers.  Aircraft 
Losses  on  both  sides  were  mounting,  and  the  ratio  was  no  longer  as 
lopsided  as  it  had  been  before  COring  changed  his  tactics.  However, 
British  aircraft  losses  were  partly  made  up  from  new  production, 
which  turned  out  more  fighters  during  this  critical  period  than  had 
been  estimated.  One  of  the  most  serious  threats  to  Fighter  Command, 
apart  from  the  destruction  of  ground  facilities,  was  the  loss  of 
experienced  pilots  and  the  increasing  strain  on  those  who  survived.* 
"The  few,"  on  whom  so  much  depended,  were  taxed  to  the  Limit. 


Britain  had  the  advantage  that  her  downed  pilots  were  often 
recovered  and  could  fly  again,  even  on  the  same  day.  The  German 
flyers  brought  down  aver  Britain  were  of  course  permanently  lost  to 
the  Luftwaffe. 
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By  the  rntl  of  August,  the  Luftwaffe  had  achieved  undeniable 
successes.  But  great  as  they  were,  they  wetc  only  partial.  Fighter 
Corunand  could  not  yet  be  wiltten  of!,  nor  had  the  Luftwaffe  achieved 
air  superiority  even  over  southeastern  England.  It  might  have  done 
so  In  a  few  mote  weeks  if  (.Bring  had  pressed  home  his  advantage. 

But  lie  failed  to  do  so,  partly  because  he  exaggerated  what  had 
already  been  achieved,  and  partly  because  he  was  lured  away  by  a 
more  spectacular  objectivei  the  assault  on  London. 

Commanders  arc  always  tempted  to  overestimate  enemy  losses,  and 
the  Luftwaffe  leaders  were  certainty  no  exception.  But  It  was  not 
only  a  matter  of  overoptimism  nor  of  inadequate  combat  intelligence} 
their  estimates  of  enemy  strength  did  not  even  attempt  to  provide  an 
objective  assessment  but  were  tailored  to  what  their  superior  wanted 
to  hear.  On  August  29,  the  head  of  Kessel t ing' s  fighter  organisa¬ 
tion,  Ceneral  Kurt  von  Ddrlng,  claimed  that  "unlimited  fighter 

★ 

superiority"  (whatever  that  meant)  had  been  won.  Yet  the  Luftwaffe 
had  lost  8U0  aircraft  in  the  two  months  since  July  1.  Kcsseli  lug's 
Luf  tf lotte  No.  2,  which  had  carried  the  brunt  of  the  daylight  attacks, 
was  down  to  450  serviceable  bombers  and  530  short-range  fighters 
(Me- 109s ) .  On  the  day  after  General  von  Wiring  had  made  his 
extravagant  claim,  Fighter  Command  was  so  far  from  being  defeated 
as  to  be  able  to  put  up  for  the  first  time  more  than  1000  sorties 
against  the  Luftwaffe. 

The  empty  boasts  of  their  chief  did  not  help  the  morale  of  the 
Luftwaffe  crews,  who  knew  the  losses  they  were  sustaining.  Their 
own  sortie  rate  declined  after  the  end  of  August  while  the  enemy 
maintained  his.  They  saw  no  evidence  of  "unlimited  fighter  superior¬ 
ity"  over  an  enemy  who  could  fly  more  fighter  sorties  than  they  were 
able  toi  "By  September  6  Dowding's  squadrons  were  flying  not  only 
many  more  sorties  than  the  German  fighter  force,  but  more  than  the 

★ 

Collier,  The  Battle  of  Britain,  p.  106. 

**Ibld. .  p.  122. 

***Ibld- ,  p.  168. 
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Getman  bomber  and  fighter  forces  put  together." 

But  Gflrlng's  boasts  may  have  achieved  their  purpose  of  impressing 
Hitler,  Through  the  FUhter  was  alternately  blowing  hot  and  cold  on 
SEA  LION,  the  reports  of  the  Luftwaffe's  triumph  over  the  RAF  seem 
to  have  revived  his  interest  in  the  invasion.  After  von  Brauchitsch 
had  met  with  llrtler  on  August  20,  Genctal  lla  1  do r  noted  in  his  Uiaryt 
"SEA  HON  stays  in.  Interest  in  it  serins  to  have  increased."  On 
August  30 ,  when  the  two  weeks  from  Ad  lei  tag  were  up,  Hitler  conceded 
that  the  prerequisites  for  SEA  LION  had  not  yet  been  fully  me'-,  and 
agreed  to  wait  a  few  more  days  for  good  weather,  presumably  lo  give 
Coring  a  chance  to  "finish  the  job."  The  final  decision  on  whether 
the  invasion  was  to  take  place  would  be  made  on  September  10,  and 
the  tentative  invasion  date  would  be  September  21.*** 

The  battle  for  air  supeiioilty  continued  during  the  first  week 
in  September  with  damaging  attacks  on  Fighter  Command  installations 
in  the  London  area.  The  Luftwaffe  losses  foi  that  week  were  sub¬ 
stantial  (109  aircraft),  but  so  were  Fighter  Consnand ' s  (lol  air¬ 
craft).  Fortunately  for  Britain,  the  battle  was  broken  off  Just  in 
time,  for  Hitler  and  GOting  already  had  set  their  minds  on  their  new 
objective:  the  all-out  air  assault  on  London  (Gtossangri f f  auf 

London).  This  was  to  be  the  knockout  blow  the  British  had  been 
expecting  for  so  long. 


The  Accidental  Bombing  of  London 


The  momentous  decision  to  destroy 
complex  mixture  of  factors,  which  will 
But  it  may  have  been  triggered,  though 
of  events  that,  as  so  often  happens  in 


London  was  mwHvated  by  a 
be  examined  presently.**** 
it  was  rrot  caused,  by  a  chain 
wartime,  began  with  an  accident. 


*Ibid. ,  p.  122. 

Haider  Diary,  August  2b,  1940, 

OKW  Diary  for  Augucl  30,  1940,  in  Dokumente ,  p.  49. 
See  below,  pp.  100 f 1 . 


In  the  night  of  August  24,  1940,  about  a  dozen  German  aircraft 
dropped  bombs  on  Creater  London.  The  City  itself  was  hit  for  the 

first  time  since  1918,  fires  were  started  in  several  suburbs,  and 

★ 

many  homes  were  destroyed  in  Bethnal  Green,  Inasmuch  as  Hitler 
had  given  strict  orders  against  bombing  London  without  his  express 
permission,  the  crews  must  have  done  it  unintentionally. 

The  incident  occurred  at  the  start  of  an  intensified  round-the- 
clock  air  offensive,  during  which  the  night  bombers  were  to  attack 
RAF  installations  and  aircraft  factories.  The  targets  for  that 
right  included  factories  at  Rochester  and  Kingston  and  oil  tanks  at 
Thameshave.t,  all  'n  the  vicinity  of  London.  Some  of  the  crews 
assigned  to  these  targets  may  have  made  a  navigating  or  bombing 
error  --  not  unusual  in  night  operations  --  and  dropped  their  bombs 

irk 

on  the  city  itself. 

Considering  the  importance  of  this  incident,  and  its  subsequent 
repercussions,  it  is  remarkable  that,  with  a  single  exception,  none 
of  the  German  sources  consulted  for  this  narrative  even  so  much  as 

irirk 

mentions  the  first  bombing  of  London.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 

that  the  crews  responsible  for  the  error  did  not  know  what  they  had 
bombed,  or  that  they  were  afraid  to  report  it,  though  not  if 
Bekker's  informant  was  correct.  It  is  also  possible  that 

Collier,  The  Defence  of  the  United  Kingdom,  pp,  207-208. 

It  would  be  ironic  if,  as  a  rumor  among  those  in  the  know 
had  it  at  the  time,  the  error  had  been  caused  by  Britain's  electronic 
countermeasures  against  the  "Knickebein"  radio  beam  that  the  Germans 
used  for  night  navigation.  Churchill  mentions  that  on  Augi  ,t  28,  a 
day  earlier,  the  British  still  had  "teething  troubles"  with  their 
countermeasures.  Their  Finest  Hour,  p.  387, 

*The  except  on  is  Cajus  Bekker,  The  Luftwaffe  War  Diaries, 
Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  1968,  p.  172. 

Bekker  reports  a  staff  officer  of  a  German  bombardment  wing  as 
recalling  a  teletype  from  GUring  to  all  units  that  flew  over 
Britain  that  night.  The  guilty  crews  were  to  be  instantly  reported 
to  him,  and  he,  personally,  would  remuster  their  commanding  officers 
to  the  infantry.  The  reliability  of  this  journalistically  written 
book  is  impossible  uo  j>  ige,  since  it  contains  no  documentation. 
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the  German  records  deliberately  omitted  the  incident  or,  if  they 
did  describe  it,  that  the  records  themselves  were  destroyed.  None 
of  this  explains,  however,  why  this  crucial  event  is  not  mentioned 
by  postwar  Cerman  historians  who  have  had  access  to  the  British 
sources  that  deal  with  the  incident  and  who  list  these  sources, 
including  Basil  Collier,  in  their  scholarly  bibliographies.  Since 
the  significance  of  the  event  could  not  have  escaped  a  trained 
historian,  one  can  only  suspect  that  the  omission  was  intentional.* 

At  the  time  it  happened,  the  British  could  not  have  known  that 
the  bombing  of  London  was  an  accident;  they  must  indeed  have  assumed 
that  it  was  deliberate.  Other  port  cities  already  had  been  bombed, 
and  it  was  logical  to  expect  London  to  be  bombed  as  well,  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  invasion  which  was  expected  momentarily.  The  time  for 
restraint  on  Hitler's  part  was  clearly  past,  and  the  British  people 
were  girding  for  the  worst.  But  if  they  were  to  fight  a  desperate 
and  lone  battle  for  survival,  they  wanted  at  least  the  satisfaction 
of  paying  the  enemy  back  in  his  own  coin.  Churchill  reportsi 

The  War  Cabinet  were  much  in  the  mood  to  hit  back,  to 
raise  the  stakes,  and  to  defy  the  enemy.  I  was  sure  they 
were  right,  and  believed  that  nothing  impressed  or  dis¬ 
turbed  Hitler  so  much  as  his  realisation  of  British 
wrath  and  will-power.** 

On  August  25,  the  day  after  London  had  been  bombed,  the  British 
did  hit  back  by  attacking  Berlin,  For  operational  reasons,  Bomber 
Command  would  have  preferred  an  easier  target,  since  the  range  of 
British  bombers  was  too  limited  for  an  effective  attack  on  so  distant 
a  target.  The  raid  on  Berlin  did  little  damage.  It  did  not  "raise 
the  stakes,"  as  the  War  Cabinet  had  hoped  to  do,  but  it  was  a  token 
of  things  to  come.  On  August  28,  a  slightly  more  effective  attack 


This  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  reticence  of  German  authors 
on  other  events  that  reflected  unfavorably  on  Germany's  wartime 
actions.  Why  the  accidental  bombing  of  London  should  have  called 
for  such  reticence  is  discussed  below,  in  the  section  beginning  on 
p.  LOO.  The  uneven  reliability  of  the  German  sources  is  dealt  with 
more  fully  in  Appendix  A. 

kk 

Their  Finest  Hour,  p.  342. 
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caused  a  few  casualties  in  the  center  of  Berlin;  it  was  followed  by 
two  more  raids  on  August  30  and  31. 

The  military  effect  of  the  attacks  was  negligible,  but  they 
seem  to  have  had  a  considerable  psychological  impact  on  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Berlin.*  They  also  enraged  Hitler,  who  had  left  the  Berghof 
for  Berlin  on  August  29  to  take  personal  charge  of  "reprisals" 
against  Britain.  The  next  day,  Jodi  informed  his  OKW  colleagues 
that  the  FUhrer  had  given  permission  for  an  all-out  air  assault  on 
London.**  A  few  days  later,  on  September  9,  Hitler  addressed  a  mass 
rally  and  vowed  "hundredfold  vengeance"  against  England.  "If  they 
attack  our  cities,"  he  shouted,  "we  will  simply  rub  out  theirs." 

The  preparations  for  doing  sc  were  enthusiastically  set  in 
motion  by  Gflring  in  a  series  of  hastily  called  conferences  with  his 
major  commanders.  GUring  had  been  waiting  for  on  opportunity  to 
break  off  the  ungiamorous  battle  against  Fighter  Command,  which  he 
convinced  himself  had  already  been  won,  and  to  attack  London  instead; 
he  was  sure  that  the  destruction  of  the  capital  would  force  Britain 
to  her  knees. 

One  slight  obstacle  to  Gdring's  plans  was  Hitler's  preference 

for  confining  the  attacks,  at  least  initially,  to  what  German 

sources  invariably  refer  to  as  "military  and  industrial  targets"  in 

London.  The  FUhrer  wanted  to  save  up  for  the  Todesstoss  against 

Britain  the  deliberate  destruction  of  residential  areas  "with  the 

object  of  causing  a  mass  panic."  GBring  was  therefore  ordered  to 

concentrate  on  the  dock  areas  and  on  public  utilities.  It  was,  of 

course,  an  unrealistic  order. 

Like  their  counterparts  in  London,  German  ministers  and 
officials  were  blissfully  unaware  that  bomber  crews  on 
both  sides  had  about  as  much  chance  of  hitting  precise 
objectives  in  a  well-defended  built-up  area  at  night  as 
a  blind  dart  player  has  of  throwing  a  double  twenty. 

The  American  correspondent  William  L.  Shirer  reported  from 
Berlin  that  the  people  were  atunned  by  the  attacks,  and  dis¬ 
illusioned  that  in  spite  of  Gflring's  victory  communique's  the 
"defeated"  RAF  should  have  been  able  to  bomb  their  city.  See 
Telford  Taylor,  p.  156. 

**0KW  Diary  for  August  30,  1940,  in  Dokumente ,  p.  49. 
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Except  In  daylight,  it  made  no  practical  difference 
whether  residential  districts  were  included  in  the 
target  list  or  not,  because  they  were  sure  to  be  hit 
in  any  case.* 

If  ministers  and  officials  did  not  understand  night  bombing, 
Gdring  should  have.  And  if  he  did  not,  the  professionals  on  his 
staff  certainly  did.  They  understood  that,  so  long  as  they  had 
permission  to  bomb  London,  it  did  not  matter  what  targets  they  were 
supposed  to  hit.  They  would  destroy  the  city,  and  they  knew  that 
was  what  Gflring  wanted. 

The  new  phase  of  the  Battle  of  Britain  --  the  London  Blit*  -- 
was  ushered  in  on  September  ?  with  a  mass  daylight  attack  on  London. 
Another  heavy  raid  followed  that  night.  The  assault  was  kept  up 
for  almost  two  months.  It  did  not  succeed  in  paralyzing  London  or 
in  forcing  Britain  to  her  knees.  But  it  aroused  public  opinion 
throughout  the  world  and  hardened  the  British  resolve  to  pay  the 
Nazis  back  in  their  own  coin. 

On  September  7  the  Germans  sowed  the  wind  of  which  they  were 
to  reap  the  whirlwind  some  years  later.  It  was  the  start  of  in¬ 
discriminate  air  warfare  --  the  end  of  the  road  to  total  war. 

Collier,  The  Battle  of  Britain,  p.  124. 
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VI.  SOWING  THE  WIND 


The  Assault  on  London 


THE  GERMANS  had  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  success  of  the  opening 
blow  in  their  all-out  air  offensive  against  London.  The  assault  was 
launched  by  Kesselring's  Luf tf lo t te  2  on  September  7  between  5  and 
b  p.iD.  ,  when  the  streets  were  crowded  and  panic  was  likely  to  be 
greatest.  The  attacking  force  consisted  of  approximately  300  bombers 
and  600  fighters  --  all  that  Kesselring  could  scrape  together  after 
the  heavy  losses  suffered  in  the  preceding  weeks'  battle  for  air 
superiority.  The  primary  target  area,  the  London  docks,  suffered 
great  destruction.  In  spite  of  excellent  visibility,  many  bombs 
fell  short  and  hit  highly  inflammable  ocrr.-.s  of  town  on  Loth  banks 
of  the  Thames.  Extensive  fires  lit  up  the  city  long  after  darkness 
had  set  in. 

The  attack  took  the  British  Government  by  surprise.  Though 
Hitler  had  threatened  a  few  days  earlier  to  exterminate  British 
cities,  his  wild  speeches  were  no  longer  taken  seriously.  On  the 
two  nights  preceding  the  full-scale  assault  on  London,  the  docks  had 
been  bombed  and  there  had  been  minor  daylight  attacks  on  targets  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  An  attack  on  the  city  itself  had  been 
made  two  weeks  before,  and  further  attacks  could  not  be  excluded. 

But  the  thi.ught  uppermost  in  the  minds  cf  British  leaders  during 
those  anxious  days  was  the  long-heralded  invasion,  which  was  believed 

^Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  sources  for  this  section  are  those 
mentioned  on  p.  82,  footnote. 
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to  be  Imminent.  The  German  plans  for  SEA  LION,  of  which  the  British 
had  had  "an  inkling"  since  June,*  were  confirmed  by  the  visual 
evidence  of  the  mounting  preparations  across  the  Channel.  Moon  and 
tide  conditions  were  favorable  for  a  landing.  In  this  atmosphere  it 
was  not  surprising  that  on  September  7,  while  the  first  German  bombs 
were  falling  on  London,  an  order  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  put  the 
defense  forces  on  a  higher  alert  resulted  in  the  false  rumor  that 
the  Invasion  had  actually  started. 

Preoccupied  as  they  were  with  the  expected  invasion,  British 
defense  planners  naturally  thought  that  the  Luftwaffe  would  continue 
its  damaging  attacks  on  Fighter  Command  sector  stations  and  airfields 
in  southeast  England  in  preparation  for  the  forthcoming  landing.  The 
deployment  of  British  fighter  squadrons  and  the  intricate  dispositions 
for  their  reinforcement  had  been  made  with  this  threat  in  i-  'd. 
Therefore,  Fighter  Command  was  caught  in  an  unfavorable  position 
when  on  September  7  the  Luftwaffe  unexpectedly  switched  to  the  assault 
on  London.  As  misfortune  would  have  it,  Air  Vice-Marshal  K.  R.  Park, 
the  experienced  cortmander  of  No.  11  Group,  which  was  responsible  for 
the  defense  of  the  London  area,  was  absent  from  his  headquarters  on 
this  crucial  day,  having  gone  to  confer  with  his  chief  at  Stanmore. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  defense  of  London  against  the  first 
German  onslaught  was  not  effective.  A  number  of  enemy  aircraft  were 
shot  down,  but  most  of  them  had  already  dropped  their  bombs. 

The  daylight  strike  was  followed  after  dark  by  250  night 
bombers  of  Sperrle's  Lu f t f l o t te  3.  They  were  able  tc  home  on  the 
huge  fires  still  raging  in  London  and  made  no  attempt  to  hit  specific 
targets.  The  Luftwaffe  staff  had  divided  the  city  into  target  areas 
"A"  and  "B."  Area  "A"  comprised  East  London  with  the  docks;  "B" 
was  described  as  "West  London  with  the  city's  power  plants  and 
supply  installations,"  and  it  also  included  the  "City"  and  what  the 

irk 

Germans  called  "the  diplomatic  quarter. " 

*Churchili,  Their  Finest  Hour,  p.  302. 

irk 

Wheatley,  p.  77, 
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The  German  bombers  roamed  freely  over  the  city,  since  they  met 
virtually  no  defense.  The  few  British  night  fighters  proved  in¬ 
effective;  antiaircraft  defense  in  the  London  aica  was  inadequate, 
and  the  gunners  lacked  experience.  Enemy  bombs  and  incendiaries 
fell  all  over  the  city,  most  of  them  within  ten  miles  of  Charing 
Cross.  New  conflagrations  were  added  to  those  of  the  early  evening, 
and  great  damage  was  inflicted.  Victoria  Station  was  blocked,  the 
railroads  out  of  London  were  cut  in  several  places,  and  traffic  was 
paralysed.  Approximately  a  thousand  Londoners  were  killed  in  these 
first  two  attacks,  and  many  more  were  maimed  or  rendered  homeless. 

Thereafter,  the  Luftwaffe  kept  up  the  round-the-clock  offensive 
against  London  whenever  the  weather  permitted.  Kesselring's  second 
attack,  on  September  9,  found  the  defenses  better  prepared  and  was 
beaten  back  with  severe  losses.  The  next  two  attacks  were  more 
successful,  as  the  Germans  changed  their  tactics  to  cope  with  the 
British  defenses.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the  Blitz,  London 
had  suffered  great  damage.  Yet  the  life  of  the  city  went  on,  and 
the  population  showed  no  sign  of  wishing  to  give  up  as  Hitler  ar.d 
Gdring  had  hoped.  Though  the  strain  on  Fighter  Conmand  was  beginning 
to  tell,  the  Luftwaffe  had  lost  over  200  aircraft  between  September  7 
and  15,  and  was  still  a  long  way  from  having  achieved  the  air 
superiority  Gflrlng  had  promised  to  win  In  four  days. 

HitLer  himself  had  to  admit  this,  GOring's  fantastic  victory 
communique's  --  trumpeted  over  Goebbels'  radio  to  the  tune  of  the 
marching  song  "Wlr  fahren  gegen  Engel  land"  --  reported  that  London 
was  In  ruins  and  that  countless  British  fighters  had  been  destroyed. 
Yet  it  was  evident  that  Fighter  Conmand  was  still  able  to  take  a 

*Total  civilian  casualties  in  the  area  of  Greater  London  during 
the  year  1940  --  meaning  the  portion  of  the  year  beginning  with  the 
first  attack  on  London  on  September  7  --  were  as  follows:  13,596 
killed;  18,378  hospitalized  with  severe  injuries;  33,756  slightly 
injured.  Titmuss,  pp.  560-561. 

**"We  are  sail''ng  against  England."  This  song  may  have  helped 
civilian  morale  in  Germany  but  seems  to  have  had  the  opposite  effpet 
on  the  combat  forces  that  were  preparing  for  the  invasion,  and 
especially  on  the  Luftwaffe  crews  who  were  actually  flying  against 
England.  See  Ansel,  pp.  1-6,  and  Adolf  Galland,  The  First  and  the 
Las  t,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York,  1954,  p.  38. 
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heavy  toll  of  the  Luftwaffe.  Gttring  explained  to  the  FUhrcr  that 
this  was  the  last  gasp  of  the  nearly-defeated  RAK  and  that  only  a 
feu  c onset  olive  days  of  good  weather  wove  needed  to  finish  the  Job. 

The  weather,  he  said,  had  forced  the  Luftwaffe  to  space  its  attacks, 
which  gave  Fighter  Command  a  chance  to  recuperate  between  raids. 

Whether  Hitler  was  convinced  or  not,  he  seethed  glad  of  an 
excuse  to  postpone  the  date  when  he  would  make  his  "i t revocable" 
decision  on  SEA  LION.  On  September  11  he  promised  to  make  it  on 
the  14th;  when  the  14th  came  without  as  yet  any  indication  that 
Fighter  Conmand  was  defeated,  the  decision  date  was  postponed  to 
the  17th.  This  meant  that  the  actual  invasion  could  not  take-  place 
before  the  27th,  which  was  the  last  possible  date  in  September. 
Thereafter,  moon  and  tide  conditions  wouid  not  again  be  suitable 
for  a  landing  until  October  8,  by  which  time  the  weather  was  Likely 
to  be  unfavorable. 

The  British,  of  course,  did  not  know  of  these  postponements  and 
could  not  afford  to  relax  their  guaid.  The  period  of  September  7  to 
15,  while  the  daylight  assault  on  London  was  at  its  height,  seemed 
particularly  favorable  for  a  landing.  On  September  11,  Churchill 
solemnly  warned  the  British  people  that  the  next  few  days  would  be 
critical  and  that  an  invasion  could  be  expected  momentarily.  The 
RAF  did  its  best  to  disrupt  the  continuing  German  invasion  prepara¬ 
tions  by  attacking  the  sally  ports  on  the  German-held  coast;  by 
destroying  barges,  lauding  craft,  and  other  shipping,  and  by  bombing 
troop  concentrations  and  supply  points  in  the  vicinity  of  the  invasion 
assembly  areas.  These  attacks  inflicted  a  good  deal  of  damage,  which 
might  have  proved  critical  if  the  invasion  had  gone  off  as  scheduled. 

Meanwhile  the  air  battles  over  London  continued.  They  reached 
their  climax  on  September  15  --  the  date  that  is  celebrated  in  the 
United  Kingdom  a  "Battle  of  Britain  Day."  It  proved  to  be  a  crucial 
turning  point  in  the  war. 

On  that  day,  Kesselring  threw  all  the  resources  of  his  Luf  t- 
f lottp  2  into  two  alL-out  daylight  attacks  on  London,  while  Sperrle's 
Luf tf lotte  3  launched  a  diversionary  raid  designed  to  draw  off  the 
British  fighters.  What  happened  is  history.  "The  Few"  to  whom 
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Churchill  paid  his  memorable  tribute  defeated  the  German  escort 
fighters,  scattered  the  enemy  bombers,  and  destroyed  60  aircraft  in 
a  hard  and  close-fought  battle.  After  this  defeat,  CGring  was  forced 
to  change  his  tactics  once  again. 

There  was  one  more  daylight  attack  on  London  a  few  days  later, 
but  only  70  bombers  took  part,  and  they  met  with  stiff  opposition. 

It  marked  the  virtual  end  of  the  daylight  bombing  of  London,  except 
for  minor  raids,  though  for  almost  two  more  months  the  city  continued 
to  be  bombed  night  after  night.  After  that,  the  Luftwaffe  shifted 
the  weight  of  its  night  attacks  to  other  British  cities,  such  as 
Coventry  and  other  manufactui ing  centers  or  ports.  The  Certnan  air 
offensive  slackened  off  as  the  weather  worsened,  and  stopped  almost 
entirely  in  the  spiing  of  19dl,  v/hen  a  major  portion  of  the  Luftwaffe 
was  redeployed  to  the  East  for  the  forthcoming  offensive  against 
Russia, 

(>n  Septombci  17,  19.»0,  two  days  after  the  great  daylight  at  tat  k 
on  London,  the  War  Diaiy  of  Raeder's  Naval  Staff  noted  that  the 
Fillirer  had  "postponed  SEA  LION  until  further  notice."  The  postpone¬ 
ment,  in  effect,  was  a  cancellation.  Hitler  ordered  the  preparations 
for  the  invasion  to  be  kept  up  as  a  way  of  maintaining  the  psycho¬ 
logical  pressure  on  Britain,  but  lor  a  nurdei  of  reasons  this  did 
not  prove  feasible.  The  Navy  was  suffering  from  the  tt.itish  air 
attacks  on  the  shipping  that  lay  iuntobi  1  i  r.ed  in  the  Invasion  noits, 
and  the  Army  wished  to  shift  troops  and  supplies  to  the  East  in 
advance  of  Operation  BARBAROSSA,  Hitler  reluctantly  had  to  agree  to 
a  partial  stand-down  of  the  Invasion  preparations.  lie  waited  until 

October  12,  however,  before  he  formally  canceLed  SEA  LION  for  that 

* 

year.  To  Mussolini  he  explained  that  the  invasion  had  been  pre¬ 
vented  solely  by  the  weather:  "Only  five  consecutive  fine  days  were 
needed"  --  presumably  to  defeat  the  RAF  --  "but  they  did  not  come." 


The  plans  and  some  preparations  for  the  invasion  were  kept 
up  until  March  I9u2,  when  the  project  was  finally  abandoned  alto¬ 
gether,  Wheatley,  p.  98. 
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lt  win  not  the  fault,  of  GHrlngi  the  Luftwaffe  had  been  on  the  verge 
of  victory.  Its  bombing  attacks  had  achieved  gieat  juurss  and  would 

continue,  for  "the  British  people  cannot  endure  the  hammering  of  the 

* 

Geinian  ait  foiic  Indefinitely." 


Genesis  of  a  Fateful  bee  Is  ion 


The  attempt  to  terrorize  the  British  Into  sui render  by  destroy¬ 
ing  their  capital  had  failed.  The  signlf  auv.c  of  this  event  in 
changing  the  course  of  the  wai  --  and  perhaps  the  fate  of  Western 
civilization  --  is  too  well  established  to  require  comment.  The 
aspect  that  concents  us  here  is  tha t  Hitler's  decision  to  "rub  out" 
British  cities  also  marked  the  abandonment  of  his  last  restraint, 
and  introduced  a  new  level  of  violence,  which  was  to  be  surpassed 
only  in  scale  but  not  in  kind.  As  tire  ultimate  step  in  the  process 
of  escti)  etion,  it  was  comparable  to  what,  in  a  future  war,  would  be 
a  decision  to  launch  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  against  the 
opponent's  capital.  Its  bearing  on  this  inquiry  is  therefore 
obv  lous . 

Even  by  Natl  standards,  the  all-out  assault  on  London  was  not 
a  routine  act  of  war.  lliiir.'s  directive  of  August  1,  I9d0  --  the 
famous  Ftllirerbefehl  --  had  strictly  forbidden  "terror  attacks" 
against  cities  witho  t  his  express  permission,  which  he  had  so  far 
withheld.  The  earlier  bombing  of  Warsaw  and  Rotterdam  did  not  con¬ 
flict  with  this  order,  because  the  Germans  regarded  these  cities  as 
defended  enemy  strongholds  and  therefore  ns  Legitimate  military  ob¬ 
jectives,  In  August  l^dO,  prior  to  the  assault  on  London,  the  Luft¬ 
waffe  did  bomb  British  ports  and  armament  centers,  but  these,  too, 
were  regarded  as  military  targets. 

When  Hitler  withdrew  his  prohibition  and  permitted,  or  ordered, 
Gdrlng  to  destroy  London  as  a  functioning  city,  hi-  us s  making  a 
decision  that  could  easily  backfire.  If  the  air  assault  did  not 
succeed  in  knocking  Britain  out  of  the  war,  there  would  no  longer 

*Ibld. ,  p.  93. 
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>c  any  hope  that  she  would  agree  to  a  peaceful  settlement.  On  the 
contrary,  ati  enraged  British  people  would  demand  revenge  In  kind, 
and  indiscriminate  air  warfare  was  a  weapon  both  aides  had  at  their 
d  1  spos* 1 , 

In  other  word:.,  if  the  war  continued,  it  would  he  fought  with 
no  holds  barred,  by  the  British  as  well  as  by  the  Germans.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Hitler  would  have  to  reckon  with  the  repercussions  elsewhere, 
especially  in  the  United  States.  Me  may  by  then  have  ceased  to  care 
about  public  opinion  abroad,  and  he  had  already  reconciled  himself 
to  eventual  American  intervention,  though  Ire  did  not  exper  t  it  to 

it 

take  place  before  1941-19*.?.  But  he  must  have  been  aware  that  the 
destruction  of  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  Western  world,  and 
the  civilian  casualties  resulting  from  it,  would  further  Inflame 
anti-Nazi  sentiment  and  could  well  hasten  American  intervention. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  good  deal  more  that  the  United  Stales  could  do 
to  aid  Britain  short  of  direct  participation  In  the  wai ,  once  public 
opinion  was  sufficiently  aroused. 

Considering  the  penalties  for  failure,  one  would  assume  that 
the  FUhror  was  confident  of  success  when  he  made  his  decision.  As 
we  shall  see  presently,  this  assumption  may  well  be  wrong.  We  shall 
never  be  certain,  however,  since,  unfortunately,  the  background  of 

irit 

this  fatclul  decision  remains  obscure. 

There  are  records  of  numerous  FUhrer  conferences  on  the  subject 
of  SEA  LION,  but  there  Is  no  similar  record  of  any  discussions 
Hitler  may  have  had  with  his  advisers  on  the  decision  to  attack 
London.  This  would  suggest  that  he  made  i t  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  In  one  of  his  customary  rages,  after  the  British  bombing  of 
Berlin,  He  probably  did.  But  decisions  of  such  magnitude,  although 
they  may  be  made  impulsively,  seldom  spring  full-blown  from  a  man's 
mind,  The  decision  Itself  is  only  the  last  step,  the  culmination  of 

*Hillgrubei,  p.  172, 

The  lack  of  factual  evidence  on  this  point  has  been  remarked 
by  Andreas  h'illgruber  (p.  172)  and  Telford  Taylor  (pp.  79-82),  who 
are  among  those  most  familiar  with  the  documentary  material  for  the 
pe r Tod. 
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a  chain  of  thoughts  and  events  that  have  gone  before.  By  recon¬ 
structing  this  chain,  therefore,  ue  may  hope  to  uncover,  if  not 
Hitler's  own  reasoning,  at  least  sorte  of  the  principal  factors  that 
may  have  entered  into  his  decision. 

The  likelihood  that  London  would  be  attacked  sooner  or  later 
had  always  existed.  One  of  the  earliest  OKW  memoranda  on  the  war 
against  Britain,  written  oy  General  Jodi  on  June  30,  1140,  and 
unquestionably  reflecting  the  FUhrer's  own  ideas,  listed  terror 
attacks  on  British  population  centers  in  second  place,  ahead  of 
invasion,  as  among  the  preferred  means  for  subduing  Britain.  Such 
attacks  would  take  piece  after  air  superiority  over  southern  England 
had  been  ';on,  and  would  be  combined  with  "siege  operations"  against 
Britain's  supply  system  and  armaments  centers.  General  Jodi  wrote: 

Combined  with  propaganda  and  periodic  terror  attacks, 
proclaimed  as  reprisals,  this  cumulative  weakening  of  the 
English  food  supply  system  will  paralyze  and  finally  break 
the  will  to  resist  of  the  people  and  thereby  force  the 
Government  to  capitulate.* 

The  same  memorandum  also  stated  unequivocally  that  an  invasion 
was  not  to  be  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  Britain 
militarily  --  that  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Luftwaffe  and  the 
Navy  --  but  only,  if  necessary,  to  administer  the  Todesstoss  to  a 
country  already  paralyzed  economically,  whose  air  capability  had 
been  effectively  eliminated. 

An  attack  on  London  became  an  even  stronger  likelihood  a  month 
later,  when  hitler  ordered  the  Adlerangrif f  against  Britain.  Al¬ 
though  the  ostensible  purpose  was  to  pave  the  way  for  the  invasion, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Gdrlng's  ‘eal  objective  was  to  subdue  Britain 
through  bombing  alone  after  he  had  gained  sufficient  air  superiority 
to  attack  her  cities  at  will.  That  he  must  have  expected  to 


"Denkschrift  des  GeneraLma ;ors  Jodi  (Chef  WFA)  (Jber  die 
Vei terCUhrung  des  :Crieges  gegen  England"  (Memorandum  of  Major 
General  Jodi.. .on  the  Continuation  of  the  War  Against  England), 
In  Dokumente,  p.  298.  Underlining  mine.  Jote  that  it  had  been 
planned  all  along  to  announce  these  attacks  as  reprisals,  before 
Britain  had  provided  any  occasions  foi  reprisals. 

kk 

See  above,  p.  79. 
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include  London  among  these  cities  as  soon  as  he  could  convince 

Hitler  that  the  time  had  come  is  shown  by  his  subsequent  actions; 

he  even  may  have  had  the  FUhrer's  private  reassurance  on  this  point. 

But  the  idea  of  bombing  London  was  not  Gdring's  alone,  although 

he  seems  to  have  been  its  chief  promoter.  On  August  13.  1940  -- 

Adiertag  --  an  OKW  draft  directive  for  SEA  LION  stated: 

Special  effect  is  anticipated  from  a  ruthless  air  attack 
on  London,  if  possibLe  on  the  day  preceding  the  landing, 
as  this  would  certainly  cause  countless  numbers  of  people 
to  stream  out  of  the  city  in  all  directions,  thereby 
blocking  the  roads  and  demoralizing  the  population.... 

This  proposal  was  in  line  with  the  tactics  the  Luftwaffe  had  so 

successfully  employed  in  Flanders,  when  it  machine-gunned  fleeing 

civilians  on  the  roads  to  create  panic  and  block  passage. 

During  the  second  half  of  August,  further  developments  presented 

Hitler  with  such  a  Hobson's  choice  of  evils  as  a  result  of  his  own 

mistakes  that  he  probably  would  have  been  willing  to  resort  to  any 

measures,  however  brutal,  to  end  his  dilemma.  There  is  good  reason 

to  believe  that  these  developments  alone  made  it  virtually  certain 

that  London  would  be  attacked,  whatever  additional  reasons  might  be 

found  to  justify  it. 

One  of  Hitler's  problems  was  the  disappointing  course  of  the 
air  war.  As  already  recounts:  ’  the  end  of  August  it  was  clear 

that  after  more  than  two  weeks  the  Ad lerangr i f f  had  not  succeeded 
in  gaining  air  superiority  or  defeating  the  RAF,  let  alone  in  meeting 
the  other  conditions  demanded  by  the  Army  and  Navy  as  prerequisites 
for  an  invasion.  Neither  was  there  any  evidence  that  Britain  was 
ready  to  break  under  the  strain. 

When  Hitler  agreed,  on  August  30,  to  give  Gdring  a  few  more 
days  to  finish  the  job,  he  obviously  was  not  thinking  of  the  kind 
of  joh  that  hi  Army  and  Navy  commanders  had  in  mind.  They  expected 
the  Luftwaffe  not  only  to  eliminate  the  RAF  as  an  effective  force 
but  to  attack  a  long  list  of  targets  prior  to  the  invasion,  such 

*Wheatley,  p.  71. 
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•s  ports,  naval  Installations,  and  British  fleet  units.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  air  cover  had  to  be  provided  for  German  mine-laying  operations; 
during  the  crossing  itself,  the  Luftwaffe  had  to  have  sufficient 
strength  left  to  ward  off  the  British  Navy  and  such  air  attacks  as 
the  RAF  might  still  be  capable  of,  and  also  to  provide  fire  support 
for  the  first  waves  of  German  troops.  After  the  losses  the  Luft¬ 
waffe  was  suffering  in  the  Battle  of  Britain,  these  tasks  were  clearly 
beyond  its  capability,  even  if  it  were  given  more  time  before  the 
invasion,  then  scheduled  for  September  15.  In  short,  in  the  eyes 

of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  failure  of  the  Luftwaffe  to  do  its  part 

* 

had  ruled  out  an  opposed  landing  as  originally  contemplated. 

This  was  not  the  only  reason,  however,  for  their  skepticism 
about  the  feasibility  of  an  invasion.  It  was  only  in  August,  after 
the  FOhrer  Conference  of  July  31,  that  the  Army  and  Navy  first  got 
together  to  try  to  reconcile  their  widely  divergent  ideas  on  some 
of  the  major  features  of  the  landing  operation.  But  the  Army's 
insistence  on  the  need  for  a  broad-front  landing  along  some  235 
miles  of  coastline  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  Navy's  inability 
to  provide  shipping  and  protection  for  such  a  vast  undertaking. 

Even  a  crossing  in  the  narrow  corridor  proposed  by  the  Navy  --  which 
would  have  amounted  to  a  front  one -fourth  the  width  of  that  demanded 
by  the  Army  --  might  have  overtaxed  admiral  Raeder's  capabilities, 
which  were  being  further  depleted  day  by  day  as  British  bombing  of 
shipping  and  sally  ports  took  its  toll.  For  purely  practical 
reasons,  the  decision  had  to  be  in  favor  of  the  narrow  front.  The 
Army's  reaction  was  recorded  in  the  OKW  Diary: 

In  this  connection,  Colonel  Heusinge£  again  emphasized 

the  position  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  /General  Haider/ 


The  fact  that  the  air  war  was  not  being  conducted  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  SEA  LION  was  obvious  to  the  military  leaders  of  all  three 
services  at  the  time.  Even  Field  Marshal  Kesselring,  the  air  com¬ 
mander  most  directly  involved,  admitted  it  in  his  postwar  memoirs 
(Soldat  bis  zum  letzten  Tag,  p.  92).  Field  Marshal  von  Manstein, 
whose  Army  corps  was  to  provide  the  first  wave  of  the  assault, 
makes  the  point  that  the  Luftwaffe  would  have  been  too  depleted  by 
the  time  it  had  won  air  superiority  to  provide  he  essential  support 
for  the  invasion  (Verlorene  Siege,  p.  167). 
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that  an  Army  operation  on  the  narrow  front  now  ordered 
can  not  be  carried  out  on  the  scale  originally  intended 
and  that  now  it  can  only  be  a  question  of  finishing  off 
(den  Fangstoss  zu  geben)  an  enem  who  has  already  been 
defeated  by  the  air  war.* 

As  for  the  Navy's  position,  it  was  tersely  sumnarized  in  the  already 
cited  memorandum  on  SEA  LION  that  "its  execution  that  year  could  not 
be  responsibly  considered."  Far  from  changing  his  position. 

Admiral  Raeder  became  more  apprehensive  as  the  invasion  date 
approached,  and  as  his  suspicion  of  Gdring's  intentions  in  the  air 
battle  became  confirmed. 

However  guarded  the  Army  and  Navy  leaders  may  have  been  with 
Hitler  in  their  conversations  about  the  invasion  project,  they  must 
hav  managed  to  convey  their  apprehensions  to  him.  But  it  mattered 
litne  whether  they  did  or  not,  for  every  piece  of  available  evidence 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  he  never  had  had  any  intention  of  going 
through  with  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  being  planned:  an 
invasion  in  force  against  a  defended  shore.  OnLy  the  appearance 
of  such  a  plan  had  to  be  kept  up  in  order  to  frighten  Britain  into 
surrender. 

What  confused  Hitler's  listeners,  and  therefore  some  historians 
later  on,  was  that  the  word  invasion  had  two  different  meanings  for 
him  and  that  he  used  it  sometimes  in  one  sense  and  sometimes  in  the 
other.  In  discussions  of  the  planning  and  operational  aspects  of 
LEA  LION  lie  wanted  his  reluctant  commanders  to  believe  that  he  was 
thinking  of  invasion  in  the  same  terms  as  they  did,  as  a  forced 
landing  on  a  hostile  shore.  This  was  necessary  if  they  were  to 
carry  out  the  preparations  with  the  zeal  and  verisimilitude  that 
would  convince  the  British  that  such  a  landing  was  really  going  to 
take  place.  But  It  is  clear  from  his  frequent  references  to  the 
Todess  toss  idea  that  the  kind  of  invasion  he  actually  meant  to  under¬ 
take  was  an  entirely  different  thing:  a  mopping-up  operation  of  an 
essentially  defeated  and  demoralized  enemy,  or  even  a  bloodless 

★ 

OKW  Diary  for  August  30,  1940,  in  Dokumen te  ,  p.  49. 

See  above,  p.  76. 
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occupation  as  in  Czechoslovakia,  with  the  full  panoply  of  German 
armed  might  paraded  to  overawe  the  victim.  His  commanders,  suspect¬ 
ing  that  the  plans  for  a  full-scale  invasion  were  not  intended  to  be 
carried  out,  tried  to  feel  him  out  on  this  point.  In  the  middle  of 
August,  the  Naval  Staff  suggested  to  Jodi: 

If  the  FUhrer  is  inwardly  resolved  no t  to  carry  out 
Operation  Sea  Lion,  but  rather  to  maintain  the  fiction 
of  an  invasion,  it  is  proposed  that,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  economy  extensively,  the  retreat  should  be  sounded 
for  Sea  Lion  while  secrecy  is  at  the  same  time  preserved.* 

Failing  to  get  the  desired  reassurance,  however,  the  commanders 

had  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  Hitler  meant  what  he  said  when  he 

spoke  of  SEA  LION,  namely  an  invasion  in  force  as  planned.  The  Naval 

Staff's  suggestion  had  been  naive  in  any  case,  though  it  was  probably 

prompted  less  by  fears  for  the  economy  than  by  concern  about  the 

invasion  shipping  and  the  supplies  and  troops  that  were  being 

pounded  by  the  British  bombers.  A  cancellation  of  SEA  LION  could 

not  have  been  kept  secret,  not  even  in  Nazi  Germany.  Any  slackening 

in  the  invasion  preparations  would  have  been  noted  in  Britain  and 

thus  would  have  relieved  the  pressure  on  which  Hitler  was  counting 

to  bring  his  enemy  to  terms. 

What  Hitler  did  not  realize  was  that  in  giving  a  spurious 
reality  to  the  invasion  project  he  was  raising  an  incubus  that  was 
to  become  a  source  of  greater  pressure  on  him  than  on  the  British. 
Ordered  to  prepare  for  the  most  difficult  combat  operation  of  the 
war,  the  commanders  concerned  had  to  bury  their  private  doubts, 
ignore  the  lack  of  firm  direction  or  realistic  planning,  and  allow 
the  ponderous  German  war  machine  to  grind  into  full  gear.  These 
massive  preparations  were  of  course  watched  all  over  the  world,  as 
Hitler  had  intended  that  they  should  be.  During  August,  as  barges, 
lighters,  tugs,  and  other  shipping  were  gathered  together  from  all 
over  occupied  Europe  and  assembled  in  the  invasion  ports,  and  as 
troops  and  supplies  were  collected  and  embarkation  maneuvers  were 
held  along  the  coasts  of  France,  worldwide  attention  was  centered  on 

*Naval  War  Diary  for  August  14,  1940,  cited  in  WheatLey,  p.  69, 
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the  forthcoming  invasion,  and  every  German  move  was  watched  for 
signs  that  it  was  about  to  start.  When  some  barges  capsized  during 
landing  exercises  and  the  bodies  of  German  soldiers  were  washed 
ashore,  a  rumor  instantly  sprang  up  that  the  invasion  had  already 
begun. 

This  was  the  effect  Hitler  had  wanted,  but  there  was  also  one 
that  he  had  not  planned  for.  As  the  invasion  season  neared  its  end 
and  one  suitable  date  after  another  passed  without  anything  happen¬ 
ing,  doubts  began  to  be  voiced  abroad  as  to  whether  the  much-vaunted 
project  would  come  off  at  all.  Soon  a  note  of  scorn  crept  into 
these  comments.  A  shop  in  occupied  Brussels  had  the  courage  to 
advertise  "bathing  suits  for  Channel  swimming."  Hitler  must  have 
been  stung  especially  by  the  taunting  remarks  in  the  British  press 
and  by  the  attitude  of  Churchill  himself,  who  would  have  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  have  the  Nazis  attempt  a  landing.  Britain 
no  longer  was  the  virtually  defenseless  prey  she  had  been  in  June; 
Churchill  was  sure  that  such  an  attempt  would  be  a  disastrous  failure 
and  would  teach  the  Nazis  a  bloody  lesson. 

Ridicule  was  something  the  master  of  Europe  could  not  tolerate. 
The  comments  in  Britain  and  elsewhere  must  have  wounded  his  vanity, 
for  in  his  speech  of  September  4  at  the  Sportspalast  he  took  note 
of  them  with  a  heavy-handed  attempt  at  humor: 

And  if  people  in  England  today  are_very  curious_and  ask: 

"Yes,  why  doesn't  he  come  then?"  /^the  answer  is/  "Calm 

yourselves,  he  is  coming."* 

When  Hitler  made  this  remark,  he  already  had  found  a  way  out  of 
his  problem.  But  he  had  found  it  only  a  few  days  earlier,  and  until 
then  he  had  been  facing  one  of  the  worst  dilemmas  of  his  career. 
Having  made  SEA  LION  the  cynosure  of  world  attention,  he  was 
threatened  not  only  with  ridicule  but  with  a  tremendous  loss  of 
prestige,  his  own  and  Germany's,  if  he  quietly  allowed  the  invasion 
season  to  pass  without  going  through  with  the  venture.  Yet  to  risk 
it  was  also  out  cf  the  question,  unless,  by  some  miracle,  Gflring 
could  create  the  condition  which  the  FUhrer  had  postulated  in  his 

★ 

Vheatley,  p.  75. 
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own  mind  as  the  prerequisite  for  a  Landing)  a  Britain  already 
defeated  and  on  the  verge  of  surrender  so  that  she  would  only  have 
to  be  nudged  into  acknowledging  her  defeat.  At  the  end  of  August, 
when  this  dl Lemma  became  most  acute,  only  a  few  days  remained  before 
September  10,  when  Hitler  had  promised  to  make  his  final  decision  on 
SEA  LION.  Even  if  he  could  believe  Cflring's  boasts  that  the  battle 
against  Fighter  Command  had  been  virtually  won  and  that  only  a  few 
days  of  good  weather  were  needed  to  finish  the  job,  this  did  not 
necessarily  tnean  that  his  private  conditions  for  proceeding  with  the 
invasion  would  be  met.  The  Luftwaffe  might  win  air  superiority  over 
southeastern  England,  but  would  this  change  Britain's  mood  from  one 
of  angry  defiance  to  one  of  sui render,  and  do  it  in  only  ten  days? 

This  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  Hitler  approached  the  momentous 
decision  whose  genesis  we  are  trying  to  reconstruct.  The  events 
that  immediately  preceded  it  aiready  have  been  recounted  and  need 
only  be  recalled  briefly. 

On  August  24  occurred  the  accidental  bombing  of  London.  During 
the  following  week  the  British  carried  out  their  feeble  raids  against 
Berlin,  which  did  little  damage  but  alarmed  the  German  population 
and  enraged  Hitler.  By  August  30  he  had  returned  to  Berlin  and  had 
authorized  an  air  assault  against  London,  as  tersely  recorded  in  the 
OKW  Diary. 

There  is  no  evidence  on  when,  how,  or  why  Hitler  made  the 
decision,  except  that  it  was  made  on  or  before  August  30,  1940. 

It  may  have  been  in  his  mind  since  the  Battle  of  Britain  began,  or 
it  may  have  grown  in  him  during  the  second  half  of  August  when  he 
was  faced  with  the  SEA  LION  dilemma.  It  may  have  been  brought  to  a 
head  by  the  British  raids  against  Berlin  or  by  Cdring's  premises 
that  he  could  end  the  war  quickly  if  he  were  allowed  to  bomb  London. 

Hitler  must  have  discussed  the  subject  with  Gflring  after  his 
return  to  Berlin  or  even  before,  but  there  is  no  record  of  such 
discussions.  What  we  do  know  is  that  Gdring  had  some  intimations 
of  the  forthcoming  decision,  or  at  least  was  hoping  for  it,  on 
August  29,  when  he  asked  the  Luftwaffe  cormianders  to  submit  plans 
for  the  assault  on  London.  He  met  with  his  Luftflotten  commanders 
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Kesselring  and  Spcrrlc  at  The  Hague  on  September  3,  by  which  time 
the  decision  was  firm.  On  that  day,  a  Dutch  acquaintance  of 
GBring’a,  Dr,  Albert  Piesman,  having  been  told  about  the  decision, 

tried  to  argue  against  it  but  was  informed  that  the  matter  was  out 

% 

of  GOring's  hands,  as  the  FUhrer  had  made  up  his  mind.  The  next 
day,  September  4,  Hitler  made  his  Spor  tspa I  as  t  speech,  in  which  he 
threatened  to  "rub  out"  British  cities.  On  the  following  two  nights, 
preliminary  attacks  were  launched  against  the  London  docks,  and  on 
September  7  the  all-out,  round-the-clock  bombardment  of  London  began 
in  earnest. 

Gdring's  reasons  for  favoring  the  assault  on  London  are  not 
difficult  to  imagine,  although  here,  too,  we  arc  forced  to  rely 
mostly  on  circumstantial  evidence.  Always  in  favor  of  the  bludgeon, 
be  was  sure  that  he  couLd  force  Britain  to  give  up  if  he  were  allowed 
to  bomb  her  at  will.  That  this  had  been  his  intention  all  along  is 

■fc~k 

admitted  by  German  authors.  It  was  demonstrated  also  by  the  way 
he  conducted  the  Ad lerangr iff  in  the  beginning,  before  he  realized 
the  need  for  a  more  systematic  battle  for  air  superiority  r.ot  onLy 
as  preparation  for  SEA  LION,  which  did  not  interest  him,  but  also 
as  a  prerequisite  for  strategic  bombing. 

Deluded  by  his  own  optimistic  victory  communique's,  GSring 
apparently  thought  hy  the  end  of  August  that  the  time  for  wielding 
the  bludgeon  had  come.  As  he  sav  it.  Fighter  Command  was  already 
defeated,  or  sufficiently  so  to  permit  him  to  finish  off  the  remain¬ 
ing  British  fighters  in  the  course  of  attacking  his  real  objective, 
London.  This  would  end  Britain's  will  to  resist  and  rid  Hitler  of 
the  SEA  LION  incubus,  since  an  invasion  in  force  would  be  unnecessary. 
The  Luftwaffe  would  have  won  the  war  singlehanded,  to  the  dismay  of 
Gflring's  service  rivals,  and  brought  new  power  and  glory  to  its 
victorious  comnander . 

★ 

Plesman,  the  founder  of  tf.^  KLM  airline,  had  developed  contacts 
with  Nazi  leaders  as  a  result  of  his  efforts  to  find  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  war.  See  Ansel,  p.  148. 

Cf.  Klee,  Das  Unternehmen  "Seeldwe",  p.  184. 


The  Relchsmarschal 1  undoubtedly  had  argued  his  case  for  the 
bombing  of  London  on  earlier  occasions,  only  to  be  stymied  by  Hitler's 
wish  to  reserve  it  for  the  Todess  toss ,  for  which  he  judged  the  time 
had  not  yet  come.  But  by  August  29  oi  30  ths  FUhrer  had  changed  his 
mind,  either  on  his  own  or  because  Cttring  persuaded  him.  There  are 
three  possible  explanations  for  this  change. 

One  --  the  least  plausible  --  is  that  Hitler  now  believed,  or 
was  convinced  by  Coring,  that  Britain  was  so  near  defeat  that  it  was 
time  for  the  coup  de  grace.  It  is  true  that  reports  from  unreliable 
Cerman  agents  abroad  constantly  stressed  what  they  thought  Hitler 
wanted  to  heart  that  British  morale  was  tottering,  that  there  were 
crippling  food  shortages,  and  that  aircraft  production  was  in  a 
critical  state.  But  not  until  London  was  actually  under  bombard¬ 
ment,  toward  the  middle  of  September,  did  these  reports  become  so 
fanciful  that  they  led  Hitler  to  expect  the  outbreak  of  revolution 
in  England.  Before  then,  the  reports,  however  exaggerated,  could 
hardly  have  been  accepted  by  Hitler  as  evidence  that  Britain  was 
ready  for  the  Todess  toss .  On  August  3l),  when  Fighter  Command  flew 
over  lOO'J  sorties  and  Hitler  himself  admitted  that  the  prerequisites 
for  SEA  LION  had  not  yet  been  met,  there  was  little  to  indicate  that 
Britain  was  on  the  verge  of  surrender. 

Another  explanation,  favored  by  German  authors,  is  that  the 
assault  on  London  was  decided  by  Hitler  in  revenge  for  the  British 
bombing  of  Berlin.  It  was  an  act  of  reprisal,  the  Verftel tungsangri ft 
that  it  was  proclaimed  to  be  at  the  time. 

There  is  no  question  that  Hitler  was  thirsting  for  revenge.  He 
was  enraged  by  the  raids  on  Berlin,  not  because  of  the  damage  they 
had  done  but  because  of  their  Impression  on  the  German  people  and 
because  they  exposed  his  boasts  that  Britain  was  already  defeated. 

An  even  sttonger  reason  for  Hitler's  fury  probabLy  was  that  Britain 

*Wheatley,  p.  81, 

It  will  be  recalled  that  two  months  earlier  the  Ftihrer  had 
been  quite  casual  in  dismissing  the  equally  ineffective  RAF  attacks 
on  Ruhr  targets.  See  above,  p.  67. 
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had  dared  to  spurn  his  peace  offers  and  that  her  stubborn  resistance 
In  the  face  of  all  reason  had  upset  his  plans  and  confronted  him 
with  an  Intolerable  dilemma.  Whatever  role  Hitler's  desire  for 
revenge  may  have  played  In  his  decision  to  attack  London,  however, 
it  Is  unlikely  to  have  been  the  sole  or  even  the  principal  motiva¬ 
tion.  We  know  that  he  found  It  convenient  to  use  his  rages  for  a 
purpose  and  that  he  rarely  allowed  them  to  conflict  with  what  he 
considered  expedient. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  not  accepting  the  reprisal  explana¬ 
tion  as  adequate.  When  Hitler  vowed  hundredfold  vengeance  at  the 
Sportspalast  on  September  4,  he  was  doing  exactly  what  the  Nazis  had 

be  ;n  planning  all  along!  When  the  time  cane  for  terror  attacks, 

* 

they  would  label  such  attacks  "reprisals.”  That  the  British  had 
given  Hitler  the  semblance  of  an  excuse  by  bombing  Berlin  was  purely 
fortuitous;  if  they  had  not,  he  would  have  invented  an  act  for  which 
to  exact  a  reprisal.  The  Germans  had  done  this  before,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  so-called  "Freiburg  Massacre."  On  the  opening  day  of 
the  offensive  in  the  West,  the  Luftwaffe  had  accidentally  --  some 
say,  intentionally  --  bombed  the  German  city  of  Freiburg  and  caused 
civilian  casualties.  For  years  thereafter,  the  Coebbels  propaganda 
machine  used  this  incident  to  blame  the  British  for  having  initiated 
indiscriminate  air  warfare  with  their  Klndermord  in  Freiburg 

v  „  ** 

("children's  massacre  In  Freiburg"). 

To  label  the  assault  on  London  a  reprisaL  for  the  raids  on 
Berlin  was  a  distortion  in  another  sense  as  well,  for  the  raids  had 
themselves  been  in  retaliation  for  the  accidental  bombing  of  London 
on  August  24.  (This  last  fact  may  explain  the  conspiracy  of  silence 

See  above,  p.  102. 

The  Incident  is  recounted  by  Teiford  Taylor  (pp.  114-118), 
who  quotes  the  British  military  historian  Major  General  J.  F.  C. 
Fuller  as  saying  as  late  as  1949i  "There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  bombing  of  Freiburg  and  the  subsequent  attacks  on  German  cities 
pushed  him  ^HitlerT"  into  his  assault  on  Britain."  Unfortunately, 
this  Is  not  the  only  occasion  when  Western  apologists  for  the 
German  side  have  swallowed  the  Coebbels  propaganda.  See  also 
Appendix  A,  below. 


in  which  German  sum  t  ea  seem  to  bo  engaged  regarding  this  bombing; 
they  may  be  afraid  that,  if  they  admitted  it,  the  reprisal  tlieory 
would  collapse.)  Hitler  himself  surely  was  aware  of  what  lie  was 
doing  when  he  threatened  "tepri  sal  s"  for  the  raids  on  Berlin;  It.  is 
inconceivable  that  ho  did  not  know  that  his  own  Luftwaffe  had  started 
the  chain  when  it  bombed  London  by  mistake.  Even  i  f  Gflving  had  tried 
to  conceal  the  Luftwaffe  blunder,  the  botnhlng  was  reported  in  the 
foreign  press,  and  the  FUhier  would  have  demanded  an  investigation, 
as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  "Freiburg  Massacre."  If  lot  no 
other  reason,  he  would  have  done  so  merely  to  find  out  why  his 
strict  order  had  been  disi.-lie.yed. 

This  leaves  os  with  the  third  and  most  plausible  explanation; 
the  SEA  LION  dilemma.  One  way  out  of  this  dilemma  would  have  been 
to  find  a  quick  means  of  defeating  Britain  or  of  breaking  her  morale 
so  that  a  landing  would  meet  no  real  opposition.  Bui  there  w*» 
another  solution,  too  attractive  to  have  escaped  Hitler's  attention. 
It  was  to  Launch  a  spectacular  military  operation  th..t  would  divert 
world  attention  from  the  much-advertised  invasion  project  and  permit 
him  to  cancel  it  without  loss  of  prestige,  lotting  the  world  believe 
that  the  invasion  threat  had  only  been  a  cover  for  the  new  operation. 
An  attack  on  Russia  would  have  served  the  puipose,  if  he  fund  been 
able  to  mount  it  :r.  the  tail  of  l*)7;'.),  as  he  hsd  once  planned.  With 
thr.t  possibility  ruled  out,  the  Ideal  solution  was  the  assault  on 
London.  It  would  rid  him  of  SEA  LION  either  by  burying  the  incubus 
in  the  ruins  of  the  city  or  even  perhaps  by  removing  the  need  for  an 
invasion  altogether. 

Gtiring  may  have  succeeded  in  convincing  the  FUhrer  that  his 
successes  against  the  RAF  had  brought  Britain  so  close  to  defeat 
that  the  assault  on  London  would  force  her  to  give  up.  Although 
Hitler  by  then  probably  had  his  reservations  about  GOrlng's  victory 
claims,  and  although,  as  we  know,  he  had  always  been  skeptical  about 
the  military  value  of  terror  attacks,  they  had  never  before  been 
tried  on  the  scale  he  was  now  contemplating.  And  if  the  military 

*See  above,  pp.  90 f f . 
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effect  of  the  blow  were  to  fall  below  expectations,  there  was  the 
psychological  impact,  which  would  reinforce  the  pressures  exerted 
on  the  British  by  the  invasion  threat.  The  combined  effect  might 
complete  the  demoiai i ration  of  the  people  and  destroy  Britain's  will 
to  light.  When  that  happened,  Hitler  could  stage  the  invasion  as  a 
formality  enabling  him  to  administer  the  Totiess toss  and  occupy  the 

island,  after  which  the  Gestapo  Jackals  would  be  let  loose  to  work 

* 

on  the  remains. 

But  the  beauty  of  the  plan,  and  what  must  heve  been  the  clinch¬ 
ing  argument  for  Hitler,  was  that  it  would  get  him  out  of  his  dilenma 
even  if  the  assault  did  not  accomplish  what  Citing  had  promised. 

The  destruction  of  a  groat  city  like  London  would  be  a  spectacular 
act  that  would  draw  tile  attention  of  thi  world  away  from  SEA  LION 
and  serve  as  an  adequate  substitute  for  an  invasion  even  if  it 
failed  to  bring  victory.  This  is  not  a  speculative  reconstruction 
of  Hitler's  reasoning,-  for  once  there  is  evidence  for  what  was  in 
his  mind.  In  Admiral  Raeder's  notes  on  tin  FUhrer  Conference  of 
September  14  the  following  passage  occurs: 

If  one  is  to  avoid  a  loss  of  prestige,  SfcA  LION  must  be 
cancelled  only  at  the  moment  of  maximum  success  in  the 
air,  giving  a5  reason  that  SEA  LION  is  no  longer  necessary. 

The  FUhrer  agrees,  but  will  make  his  decision  on  September  17 
with  the  tentative  date  agsin  Septembec  27.** 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  decision  to  attack  London  was 

based  on  a  single  reason,  compelling  as  i t  may  have  been.  Hitler's 

desire  to  punish  Britain  was  undoubtedly  an  additional  motive.  Even 

the  hope  that  the  destruction  of  London  might  cause  Britain  to  give 

up  may  have  been  a  factor  in  Hitler's  thinking,  although  his  views 

on  strategic  bombing  are  likely  to  have  made  him  somewhat  skeptical 

on  tins  score.  Major  decisions  are  usually  based  on  a  mixture  of 


For  an  account,  of  the  Gestapo  plans  for  the  occupation  of 
Britain,  see  Peter  Fleming,  Operation  Sea  Lion,  Simon  6.  Schuster, 
New  York,  19b?,  Chap.  18}  also  Wheatley,  pp.  122-124. 

K* 

Naval  Operations  Office  ( See  k.r  legs  lei  tunft)  i  Record  of 
Conferences  of  the  Commander-in-Chicf  with  the  FUhrer,  in 
Dokumentfc ,  pp.  2b3-264. 
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good  and  bad  reasons,  emotion,  and  wishful  thinking,  and  this  was 
truer  of  the  FUhrer  than  of  most  national  leaders.  The  Important 
point  here  Is  that  among  all  the  possible  motives  for  the  decision 
to  bomb  London  there  was  one  so  compelling  that  it  alone  would  have 
been  sufficient:  the  fact  that  the  assault  on  London  would  solve 
the  urgent  problem  of  SEA  LION  regardless  of  what  else  it  might 
achieve.  It  might  not  bring  victory,  and  it  might  turn  out  to  be 
a  costly  and  wasteful  use  of  the  Luftwaffe,  but  it  would  be  a 
spectacular  military  operation  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  and 
thereby  alone  fulfill  Hitler's  purpose.  That  it  would  bring  great 
suffering  upon  innocent  civilians  and  destroy  a  storied  old  city 
apparently  did  not  concern  the  FUhrer  and  his  Nazi  leaders  and 
probably  did  not  even  occur  to  them. 

If  the  assault  on  London  was  the  solution  to  Hitler's  problems, 
it  also  rescued  his  Army  and  Navy  commanders  --  von  Brauchitsch, 
Haider,  and  Raeder  --  from  a  fate  they  must  have  viewed  with  the 
utmost  apprehension.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  FUhrer  consulted 
them  on  this  decision,  nor  Is  there  any  record  of  what  they  thought 
of  it  at  the  time.  General  Haider  saw  Hitler  on  August  31,  the  day 
after  the  decision  had  been  announced  in  OKW,  Yet  his  Diary,  in 
which  he  recorded  far  less  important  events,  contains  no  reference 
to  the  bombing  of  London  until  September  14,  when  the  subject  was 
discussed  at  a  FUhrer  Conference.  Admiral  Raeder,  too,  spoke  with 
Hitler  on  September  6,  and  again  the  record  of  this  meeting  mentions 

a  variety  of  subjects,  including  SEA  LION,  but  not  the  bombing  of 

★ 

London. 

It  is  clear  from  the  diary  entries  of  Haider  and  Raeder  that 
the  plans  and  preparations  for  SEA  LION  were  still  the  commanders' 
major  preoccupation  at  the  time  and  that  Hitler  kept  them  up  to  the 
mark  by  giving  them  the  impression  that  he  had  warmed  up  to  the 
project  and  might  actually  go  through  with  it.  Since  we  know  what 
they  thought  of  this  prospect,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 


In  Dokumentc ,  pp,  261-263. 


See  above,  pp.  104-105 
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their  own  situation  as  they  saw  it.  If  the  invasion  turned  out  to 
be  the  disastrous  failure  they  expected  it  to  be,  they  would  be  held 
responsible,  and  the  fate  that  awaited  them  would  make  them  wish 
they  had  died  in  the  attempt. 

Their  plight  must  have  been  brought  home  to  them  on  August  30, 
when  Hitler  announced  that  he  was  giving  Cdring  a  few  more  days  to 
finish  the  job  --  presumably  the  Job  of  winning  air  superiority. 

They  knew  that  Cflring  was  not  anywhere  as  close  to  it  as  he  claimed. 
The  worst  that  could  happen  to  them  would  be  for  the  Luftwaffe  to 
continue  its  inconclusive  battle  with  Fighter  Command  until  the 
decision  date  of  September  10  and  to  have  Hitler  declare,  on  the 
strength  of  CfJring's  boast,  that  air  superiority  had  been  won  and 
the  prerequisites  for  the  invasion  had  thus  been  met^  as  the  Army 
and  Navy  leaders  knew,  they  could  not  have  been  met  in  the  time 
available.  Nor  had  Gflring  any  intention  of  meeting  them,  for  even 
if  the  checkmating  of  Fighter  Command  could  have  been  achieved, 
they  Involved  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  And  Gflring  himself 
freely  admitted  that  he  was  not  about  to  carry  out  the  tasks  assigned 
to  the  Luftwaffe  in  the  invasion  plans.  In  an  OKW  staff  conference 
on  September  5  it  was  reported  that  "the  Reich  Marshal  is  not 
interested  in  the  preparations  for  Operation  Sea  Lion  as  he  does 
not  believe  that  the  operation  will  ever  take  place." 

We  may  not  know  what  the  Army  and  Navy  top  leaders  privately 
thought  of  the  assault  on  London,  but  we  know  that  it  alarmed  their 
staffs,  to  whom  the  invasion  project  was  real  and  who  may  have  been 
less  hopeful  than  their  superiors  that  the  project  would  be  canceled 
at  the  last  moment.  Their  concern  over  the  diversion  of  the  Luft¬ 
waffe  from  the  tasks  assigned  to  it  in  the  invasion  plans  was  noted 
in  the  Naval  War  Diary  on  September  10: 

...the  indispensable  prerequisite  for  the  undertaking 
(Sea  Lion). ..has  not  been  achieved,  namely  clear  air 
command  over  the  Channe 1 . . . the  shooting  up  of  Boulogne 
of  yesterday  and  today  by  destroyers  shows  the  enemy 

*Wheatley,  p.  60. 
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ls  testing  our  defensive  powers.  Planned  preparations 
for  SEA-LION  would  require  the  Luftwaffe  now  to  concentrate 
less  on  London  but  more  on  Portsmouth  and_Dover  and  the 
(British)  fleet  forces....  However  SKL  /Naval  Operations 
Offic^/  does  not  hold  it  proper  to  come  forward  with  such 
requirement  to  the  Luftwaffe  or  to  the  FUhrer  now  since 
he  regards  the  great  assault  on  London  as  possibly  decisive 
for  the  war  and  /feels/  that  the  systematic  and  prolonged 
bombing  of  London  can  provoke  an  enemy  attitude  which 
might  make  SEA  LION  altogether  unnecessary ....  * 

The  diary  entry  two  days  later  did  not  mince  words: 

The  air  war  is  being  conducted  as  an  "absolute  air  war", 
without  regard  to  the  present  requirements  of  the  naval 
war,  and  outside  the  framework  of  operation  "Sea  Lion". 

In  its  present  form  the  air  war  cannot  assist  preparations 
for  "Sea  Lion",  which  are  predominantly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Navy.  In  particular,  one  cannot  discern  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Luftwaffe  to  engage  the  units  of  the 
British  fleet,  which  are  now  able  to  operate  almost  un¬ 
molested  in  the  Channel,  and  this  will  prove  extremely 
dangerous  to  the  transportation.  Thus  the  main  safe¬ 
guard  against  British  naval  forces  would  have  to  be 
minefields,  which,  as  repeatedly  explained  to  the 
Supreme  Conmand,  cannot  be  regarded  as  reliable  pro¬ 
tection  for  shipping. 

The  fact  remains  that  up  to  now  the  intensified  air 
war  has  not  contributed  towards  the  landing  operation; 
hence  for  operational  and  military  reasons  the  execution 
of  the  landing  cannot  yet  be  considered.** 

If  Admiral  Raeder  shared  his  staff's  concern,  he  gave  little 
evidence  of  it  at  the  FUhrer  Conference  of  September  16,  two  days 
after  the  diary  entry  Just  quoted.  On  the  contrary,  he  departed  from 
his  usual  practice  of  sticking  to  strictly  naval  matters  and  spoke 
out  in  support  of  General  Jeschonnek,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Luft¬ 
waffe,  who  had  urged  that  the  air  attacks  on  London  b?  intensified 

★★★ 

and  extended  to  residential  areas.  Raeder's  conduct  on  this 

occasion  may  have  been  simply  the  mark  of  a  lickspittle  personality 


AnseL,  p.  252.  Shorter  extracts  fiom  this  entry  are  given 
by  Churchill  (see  below),  and  by  Klee,  Das  Unternehmen  "Seelflwe", 
p.  L75. 

Churchill,  Their  Finest  Hour,  pp.  328-329. 

Klee,  Das  Unternehmen  "SeelSwe",  p.  203. 
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that  prompted  him  to  say  whit  he  believed  Hitler  wanted  to  hear. 

More  likely,  however,  Raeder  and  his  colleagues  In  the  Army  actually 
favored  the  diversion  of  the  Luftwaffe  to  the  attack  on  London.  If 
they  did,  it  was  not  because  they  shared  CtJring's  belief  that  one 
could  defeat  a  resolute  enemy  by  destroying  his  capital.  They  had 
no  faith  in  "absolute  air  war,"  as  they  called  it,  nor  in  Gttrlng, 
for  that  matter.  Unless  their  ideas  about  the  military  effective¬ 
ness  of  terror  attacks  had  changed  drastically  in  a  single  week, 
they  did  not  expect  the  air  assault  on  London  to  cause  Britain  to 
give  up  without  an  Invasion.  Nor  were  they  likely  to  believe  that 
it  would  so  weaken  Britain  militarily  as  to  make  the  invasion 
possible.  Wnat  they  may  well  have  expected,  however,  was  that  it 
would  make  the  invasion  impossible  by  demonstrating  that  fact  to  the 
FUhrer.  This  would  be  their  only  salvation. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Army  and  Navy  conmanders  could  never 
be  sure  of  Hitler's  real  Intentions  and  therefore  lived  in  constant 
dread  of  the  possibility  that  he  would  order  the  invasion  even  in 
the  face  of  impossible  odds.  The  only  thing  they  could  be  certain 
of  was  that  he  would  not  undertake  a  lauding  without  aii  superiority, 
as  he  had  affirmed  over  and  over.  He  might  disregard  GUring's 
failure  to  accomplish  other  preinvasion  tasks  assigned  to  the  Luft¬ 
waffe,  hut  not  his  failure  to  win  control  of  the  air.  If  Gflring 
wasted  his  bombs  on  London  instead  of  keeping  up  the  attack  on 
Fighter  Command's  ground  installations,  they  knew,  he  would  have  to 
win  air  superiority  the  hard  way  by  defeating  the  British  fighters 
in  the  air.  Even  If  he  could  do  so  (which  the  heavy  Luftwaffe  losses 
may  have  caused  them  to  doubt),  he  was  unlikely  to  succeed  in  the 
time  available  and  with  enough  of  his  forces  intact  to  be  able  to 

★ 

By  comparison  with  Raeder's  personality,  as  exhibited  in  his 
words  and  actions,  his  two  Army  colleagues  emerge  almost  as  upstand¬ 
ing  characters.  This  is  not  saying  too  much.  Although  they  did  not 
descend  to  the  level  Raeder  did,  a  contemporary  observer  noted: 

"Von  Brauchitsch  and  Haider  had  lost  all  capacity  of  independent 
thought  or  action.  Mentally  and  hierarchically,  they  had  become 
mere  understrappers  to  their  FUhrer. "  Ulrich  von  Hassell,  quoted 
in  Wheeler-Bennett,  p.  512. 
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glve  adequate  support  to  the  landing  itself.  Therefoie,  if  the 
campaign  against  London  tould  be  stretched  out  a  few  days  longer, 
the  Last  decision  date  on  SEA  LION  would  be  passed  and  Hitler  would 
be  forced  to  cancel  the  project  for  that  year. 

If  that  was  the  way  Army  and  Navy  Leaders  reasoned  --  and  sucli 
thoughts  must  have  occurred  to  tiiem  -*  they  were  proved  right.  By 

September  13,  Less  than  a  week  after  the  assault  on  London  had  begun, 

* 

Hitler,  It  seems,  had  privately  decided  to  give  up  SEA  LION,  but  he 
kept  up  appearances  for  a  few  days  Longer  in  the  forlorn  hope  that 
the  continued  invasion  threat  combined  will)  the  destruction  of  London 
might  still  bring  Britain  around.  On  September  17,  when  he  effec¬ 
tively  canceled  the  project  for  that  year,  his  excuse  was  the 

irk 

weather  that  allegedly  had  prevented  CBring  from  finishing  the  job. 
This  may  have  been  the  outcome  that  Army  and  Navy  leaders  had  counted 
on,  though  they  would  have  attributed  Gflring's  failure  not  to  the 
weather  but  to  his  ineptitude. 

The  decision  to  attack  London  thus  promised  to  solve  not  only 
Hitler's  problem  but  that  of  his  Army  and  Navy  commanders  ar-  well. 

It  enabled  the  FUhrer  to  get  out  of  SEA  LION  without  loss  of  prestige 
and  to  strike  a  punishing  blow  at  Britain  into  the  bargain.  It 
relieved  the  fears  of  his  senior  commanders  that  they  might  have  to 
go  through  with  a  doomed  project,  which  even  Hitler  would  not  risk 
without  the  air  superiority  GOring  was  unlikely  to  win  by  bombing 
London.  They  all  stood  to  gain  by  the  decision,  whether  GOring 
aucceeded  or  failed,  and  perhaps  even  more  if  he  failed.  GOring 
alone  would  be  the  big  loser  If  his  gamble  failed;  but  he  was  too 
sure  of  success  to  worry  about  this  risk. 

Once  we  recognize  the  probLems  that  would  be  solved  for  the 
Nazi  leaders  by  the  assault  on  London,  there  can  be  few  doubts  as 
to  why  it  was  undertaken.  Yet  some  of  the  postwar  literature, 
especially  by  German  authors,  has  raised  Just  such  doubts  by  ad¬ 
vancing  ingenious  and  fanciful  explanations:  that  the  assault  was 

Hlllgruber,  p.  176. 

** 

See  above,  p.  99. 


a  justified  reptisal  for  the  British  raids  on  Betlinj  that  it  was 
not  a  let  rot  attack  at  all  but  was  aimed  at  legitimate  economic  and 
indnstii; !  objectives  in  the  Biilish  capital;  that  it  had  the  puiely 
military  objective  of  luiing  the  icmalnlng  British  fighters  into 
battle. 

* 

These  explanations  will  he  discussed  elsewhere  --  not  because 
there  is  enough  evidence  for  them  to  wan  ant  such  examination,  but 
because  they  have  been  swallowed  by  some  credulous  historians  and 
German  apologists.  Like  certain  historical  myths  that  have  been 
propagated  for  centuries,  they  are  in  dangei  of  becoming  accepted 
as  the  ttue  stoiy  behind  the  decision  to  bomb  London. 

★ 

See  Appendix  A. 
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mui  It  to  Churchill's  <J  i  sm.iy  ,  par  t  1  v  Iil  i.  ju.sv  B i  i  I  >>  i  it  s  l  i  I  1  1  ■■<  ki  d  the 
means  lo  satisfy  tin*  popular  clamor  loi  i  ip  r  i  *..i  I  •. ,  portly  h..i  au -.e 
Some  (Jin's  l  i  otied  that  Britain  lint)  a  nioi.il  i  i  >*  It  l ,  even  in  tie  la.  e  of 
extieme  provocation,  to  i.isl  all  restraint  aside  and  tisoit  lo  tin 
illd  i  si  r  imr  rift  1 1  aii  w.ufaic  tin  Ge  i  man-.  li.nl  adopted. 

It  was  almost  two  yefti  s  befo..*  German  lilies  were  sub )  ei  toil  lo 
the  kind  of  destruction  London  had  suffered.  And  it  l>  “k  ilo.se  lo 
thiee  years  for  the  Biltish  bombing  otten.sivo  to  teach  its  height, 
if  thnt  is  the  wotd,  in  the  frightful  artaik.s  on  liamhuig  that  turned 
the  illy  Into  a  blazing  inferno.  By  that  lime,  the  German  air 
attaiks  on  Britain  had  been  leduied  to  the  level  of  sporadic  iflids 
by  relatively  weak  forces.  Never  llteles  s ,  the  desire  lo  ih.im  the 
Germans  suffer  ns  Londoners  had  suffered  was  lerlainly  a  factoi  in 


The  main  source  lor  this  and  the  remaining  sections  of  this 
narrative  is  Webster  &  Frank  land.  The  Strategic  Air  01  tensive 
Against  Get  many  ,  1  9J9  -194*),  cited  as  Alt  Of  f  ens  i  vi  . 


Britiiln's  allowing  the  .lit  offensive  against  Germany  to  In-  i  unitin' l  o  tl 

u  i  Hi  1 1  -  s iii  nl  less  r  i,a  r  d  I  ii  i  i  i  v  I  I  i  .in  i.  a  sun  1 1  i  c  s .  It  was  by  no 

means  tin'  i-nly  liii  ini,  (  -I  thin  wcii-  other  reasons  why  llir  Bt  t  list) 

eventually  ii  ii'iti'il  t-i  t  h,  i  i  own  version  ul  total  wn  ,  They  will 

bi'i  mm  appu 1  «-i  1 1  as  ui-  lnl  low  tin  ili-ve  I  opmoit  t  s  on  tin-  British  aide 
with  whivli  tin-  i  i- s  t  cil  this  initiative  Is  niiiii'iiiiil. 

As  a  1  i  i-iiily  i  m  oiintiil ,  the  first  British  attack  on  Berlin  was 
rut  tied  out  tin-  night  at  lei  I  lie  so  idenial  bombing  o  1  London  on 
August  Though  i>(tie  i  n  1  1  y  described  as  an  at  lack  on  military 

objectives  in  the  eily,  the  raid  on  Berlin  was  «ti  a>  t  of  reprisal, 

}>ui  e  and  s  1  nip  I  e  . 

But  It  was  t  feeble  reprisal  that  did  not  satisfy  Hr.  Chntchtll. 
lie  wanted  Boiiihi  »  Command  to  I  .mm  h  a  Harks  oil  other  German  titles 
and  to  spread  the  bombs  ns  widely  as  possible.  Ills  demand  found  a 
wider  ceho  after  the  Germans  had  begun  thclt  systematic  assault  on 
London,  two  weeks  latei.  The  British  people  were  now  convinced  that 
Ililtei  bail  i  list  all  restraint  aside  ami  that  llietr  would  be  woise  to 
some.  "Our  outlook  at  tin  .  time  was  that  London,  except  foi  its 

stump,,  modern  buildings  would  be  g,t.uhnil!y  and  soon  irduitd  to  a 

★ 

nibble  heap."  The  knockout  blow,  so  long  expected,  bad  at  last 
begun,  The  Londoners  weie  willing  to  take  It,  but  they  demanded 

revenge,  "’Give  It  'em  bosk,'  they  cried,  'Let  them  have  it 

*  * 

too.  '" 

On  September  11,  Sit  Charles  portal,  then  Cvii«hbuuc  i  -  in -Cm  1  e  f  , 

P-Thor  ''orruiand,  re sp-nd ?d  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  request  with  a 

proposal  that  "twenty  German  towns  should  be  warned  by  wireless  and 

that  each  Indiscriminate  attack  by  the  Luftwaffe  on  a  British  town 

should  be  followed  by  an  indiscriminate  Bomber  Contnatld  attack  on  one 
♦  Art 

of  them."  This  was  not  quite  what  Churchill  bad  bad  In  mind. 

Portal's  supers tlon  was  aimed  at  deterring  the  enemy  fiom  further 

Churchill,  Tbeli  Finest  Hour,  p,  3 hi). 

**Ib 1 d  .  ,  p.  363. 

*-** 


Air  Offensive.  Vol.  1,  p.  153. 


Alld\ks  on  Hiilish  vilirs,  not  at  rcvii^r  foi  the  attacks  alii/itiy 

•TWO If  , 

11  n*  Ail  Stall  <1 1  0  not  tuiKDi  with  i  I  •  *  •  I’m  i  «l  [‘  1  opuSri  1  i  i  Ihri  , 
Umuj.li  Ini  itilt  flint  if<>stjii<ia  Ihrv  fflt  th, it  "m  In.  I  i  vr  piiiisloh 
a  t  L,u  k  s  '*  i  ii\  l  *r  i  1  i  t  n  i  y  uh  }  re  t  i  v f  w-  »u  1  <1  hi  Mio  i  i  i  t  f  t  i  l  i  v  r  t.lwin 
tin  itul  i  si  i  iitiiliAli'  hu'nhinj;  of  (iriii.,iii  ttti»*s.  limit  also  w.ay  h.ivf 
btin  a  qutstinr.  in  t  licit  mind*,  «i  t  least  at  first,  wluiLt  i  thr 
assault  on  UoiuJuit  was  ltd  11)  itileiiJcii  as  a  otlibii.tU  U  i  iui  aLU(.k, 
1  lie  hor.ihii  s  could  havf  air.vd  at  <K>iks  and  ot‘ti  n-iljtaiv  oh  •  ie  t  l  vt  c 
in  the  poi  t  of  London,  and  tin*  dr  s  1 1  u.  I  i  on  ot  irsidintial  atias  and 

tin  lu-avy  civilian  casualties  mi^ht  li.ivr  been  un  i  n  tr  n  t  i  oua  1  ,  This, 

* 

u  1  umi  sc,  Weis  what  Gentian  apologists  wl  1  e  to  say  nltci  tin  wai. 

Hull  i  1  a  1  in  funnel  su i p i i s i ng  s  u  |>  p<  1 1  C  in  I'.i  s  i  ]  Co  1  1  it  i  1  s  offi¬ 
cial  It  i  s  lor  y  l 

Although  llir  plan  adopted  by  t lie  Luftwaffe  early 
in  Sep  tembet  had  mentioned  attacks  on  tin  populations 
of  l a i  ge  c  i  t  t  e  s  ,  detailed  le  omK  ei I  t  lie'  i  »  i  d  .  made  elu  i  i  ng 
Itie-  Aulun.it  and  win  tel  of  1  |  ‘»«l  d,,  not  >ul;l;i  el  that 

i  ml  i  sc  i  i  niln.it  r  bombing  of  civilian:,  was  intended.  Tin 
points  of  aim  selected  we  re  largely  factories  and  dm  let. 

Ollie'l  ubie'e  lives  spec  i  l  i .  a  1  I  y  allotted  to  bomber  cte-ws 
illclode'd  the  City  of  London  and  the'  goVe  1  niliell  l  ejuatlel 
round  Wh  i  tedia  l  L .  ** 

Not  having  access  to  Hi.  Collier's  o  t  i  i  1 1  .i  l  soutet's,  one  e  nil 
only  sugars  t  tlial  In'  may  have  based  I, is  statement  on  C  lie-  olfiei.ll 
I  ei  f  lu.l  I  ft'  plans,  These'  plans  won  I  ef  have  had  In  on  for  Ml  to  Hitlo!  *5 
instruction  that  the'  bombing  of  London  should  be  confined  to  mili¬ 
tary  objectives  ullbln  the  city.  What  was  actually  done  was  oi 
couise  a  different  .natter,  as  bas  al toady  been  discussed. 

Ke  sse‘1 1  nig1  s  daylight  attacks  between  September  7  and  15  might 
have  boon  intended  against  the  pent  facilities  and  otliot  militaty 
objectives,  but  the  same  could  Ini  jelly  be-  said  ot  the  coruuitent 
nigbl  attacks  by  Spot  lie's  bombeis.  The  charitable  v  i  e'w  of  Go  l  man 
intentions  became  even  hatdc’i  to  maintain  when  the  Luftwaffe  started 

★ 

See  Append!  ic  A. 
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to  drop  parachute  mines  at  night.  Since  these  could  not  be  aimed, 

their  use  removed  the  last  pretense  that  the  Germans  were  striking 

at  military  objectives.  Churchill  writes! 

About  the  same  time  the  enemy  began  to  drop  by 
parachute  numbers  of  naval  mines  of  a  weight  and  explosive 
power  never  carried  by  aircraft  before.  Many  formidable 
explosions  took  place.  To  this  there  was  no  defence 
except  reprisal.  The  abandonment  by  the  Germans  of  all 
pretence  of  confining  the  air  war  to  military  objectives 
had  also  raised  this  question  of  retaliation.  I  was  tor 
it,  but  I  encountered  many  conscientious  scruples.* 

The  Prime  Minister  made  numerous  attempts  to  biing  his  military 
advisers  around  to  his  views.  On  September  19  he  wrote  a  memorandum 
for  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  which  be  linked  the  German  use  of  para¬ 
chute  mines  with  the  proposal  he  had  received  from  Sir  Charles 
Portal : 

1.  It  was  not  solely  on  moral  grounds  that  we  decided 
against  retaliation  upon  Germany.  It  pays  us  better  to 
concentrate  upon  limited  high-class  military  objectives. 
Moreover,  in  the  indiscriminate  warfare  the  enemy's  lack 
of  skill  in  navigation,  etc.,  does  not  tell  against  him 
so  much. 

2.  However,  the  dropping  of  large  mines  by  parachute 
proclaims  the  enemy's  entire  abandonment  of  all  pretence 
of  aiming  at  military  objectives.  At  five  thousand  feet 
he  cannot  have  the  slightest  idea  what  he  is  going  to  hit. 

This,  therefore,  proves  the  "ac t-of - terro r"  intention 
against  the  civil  population.  We  must  consider  whether 
his  moraLe  would  stand  up  to  this  as  well  as  ours.  Here 
is  a  simple  war  thought. 

3.  My  inclination  is  to  say  that  we  will  drop  a  heavy 
parachute  mine  on  German  cities  for  everyone  he  drops 

on  ours;  and  it  might  be  an  intriguing  idea  to  mention  a 
list  of  cities  that  would  be  blacklisted  for  this  purpose. 

I  do  not  think  they  would  like  it,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  have  a  period  of  suspense. 


5.  I  wish  to  know  by  Saturday  night  what  is  the  worst 
form  of  proportionate  retaliation,  i.e.,  equal  retalia¬ 
tion,  that  we  can  inflict  upon  ordinary  German  cities 
for  what  they  are  now  doing  to  us  by  means  of  the  para¬ 
chute  mine, . . . 


★ 

Churchi  1 1 , 


Their  Finest  Hour, 


p.  363. 
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It  seems  that  even  Mr.  Churchill's  fabled  powers  of  persuasion 
proved  unequal  to  the  task:  "A  month  later,  1  was  still  pressing 

for  retaliation,  but  one  objection  after  another,  moral  and  techni- 

★ 

cal,  obstructed  it." 

The  Prime  Minister's  desire  to  strike  back  at  Germany  reflected 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  British  people.  But  there  were 
other  reasons  as  well  why  Churchill  deemed  it  imperative  to  take 
some  offensive  action  against  the  enemy  at  this  stage  of  the  war, 
Britain's  forces  had  been  driven  from  the  Continent,  she  had  Lost 
her  ally,  her  capital  was  und^r  devastating  attack,  and  Ike  island 
itself  was  threatened  with  invasion.  Throughout  the  world,  Britain 
was  in  danger  of  being  written  off  as  a  lost  cause.  The  doubters 
had  to  be  shown  that  she  would  stay  her  course,  despite  all  the 
reverses  she  had  suffered.  They  had  to  be  convinced  that  the 
appeasement  spirit  of  the  Chamberlain  period  was  dead,  the t  Britain 
would  make  no  deals  with  the  dictator  and  would  fight  on  alone,  if 
necessary,  "until,  in  Cod's  good  time,  the  New  World,  with  all  its 
power  and  might,  steps  forth  to  the  rescue  and  the  liberation  of 
the  Old."** 

It  was  especially  important  that  the  American  public  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  British  resolution  to  continue  the  war.  Britain  was 
in  desperate  need  of  war  materials  from  the  United  States.  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  was  doing  ail  he  could  to  maintain  the  flow  of 
weapons  and  supplies  to  Britain,  but  he  was  faced  by  a  growing 
demand  that  they  be  retained  at  home  for  America's  own  rearmament 
program.  The  President's  hand  would  be  strengthened  if  the  British 
showed  through  aggressive  conduct  of  the  war  that  they  were  making 
good  use  of  the  mattfriel  suppLied  by  the  United  States  to  fight  the 
common  foe. 

Direct  action  against  the  German  homeland  was  needed  also  to 
impress  upon  the  German  people  that  the  war  was  not  yet  over  for 

Ibid. ,  pp.  364-365. 

Ibid.  ,  p.  118. 
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them,  that  it  would  be  fought  on  their  own  soil,  and  that  it  would 
subject  them  to  hardships  and  suffering  that  they  may  Wave  hoped  to 
escape  by  virtue  of  their  early  triumphs.  This  was  considered  an 
important  objective,  for  the  British  Government  believed  --  wrongly, 
as  it  turned  out  --  that  the  Ge.man  people  were  restive  under 
Hitler's  yoke,  and  that  the  rest.iveness  might  be  turned  into  active 
revolt  if  they  could  be  shown  what  their  rulers  had  let  them  in  for. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  was  important  for  Britain  to  seize  the 
initiative  by  striking  at  Germany  proper.  Bomber  Command  was  the 
only  force  available  at  the  time  that  could  be  employed  in  direct 
military  action  against  the  German  homeland.  While  invasion  seemed 
imminent,  even  that  force  had  to  be  used  defensively,  to  disrupt  the 
enemy's  preparations  for  SEA  LION.  Toward  the  end  of  September, 
however,  when  the  invasion  danger  had  passed  or  greatly  lessened  -- 
and  when  the  clamor  for  retaliation  against  Germany  was  loudest  -- 
Bomber  Command  was  once  again  available  for  use  in  an  offensive  role. 

The  temptation  was  great  to  use  it  for  attacks  on  Gurman  cities 
in  retaliation  for  what  the  Luftwaffe  was  doing  to  London  and  other 
British  cities.  But  the  war  was  at  too  critical  a  stage,  and  Bomber 
Command  too  precious  a  resource,  to  allow  its  use  to  be  governed  by 
emotion.  As  Hr.  Churchill  had  said  earlier,  before  he  himself  had 
yielded  to  emotion,  "The  Navy  can  lose  us  the  war,  but  only  the  Air 
Force  can  win  it."  Bomber  Command  might  not  win  the  war,  but  it  had 
to  be  employed  in  consonance  with  a  larger  strategic  plan  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  What  plans  there  were  all  envisaged  a  strategic 
air  offensive  against  Germany  that  would  constantly  grow  in  volume 
and  effectiveness  as  new  and  better  aircraft  and  more  trained  crews 
became  available.  This  meant,  however,  that  Bomber  Command  had  to 
husband  its  resources,  which  were  essential  for  the  contemplated 
expansion.  It  followed  that  air  attacks  on  Germany  could  be  carried 
out  only  at  night,  since  daytime  bombing  would  lead  to  prohibitive 
losses.  Moreover,  Bomber  Command  could  not  afford  to  scatter  its 
efforts  over  a  wide  variety  of  targets  with  little  or  no  effect  on 
any  one.  It  had  to  concentrate  on  the  most  valuable  target  system, 
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preferably  one  small  enough  to  be  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged 
with  the  small  force  available  for  such  attacks. 

The  target  system  that  had  always  been  the  first  choice  of 
British  air  pi  auners  because  it  seemed  to  meet  these  specifications 
was  German  oil  production.  It  was  regarded  by  the  Ministry  of 
Economic  Warfare  as  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  German  economy.  Lord 
Hankey  and  other  influential  civilians  believed  that  destruction  of 
the  seventeen  synthetic  oil  plants  could  cripple  the  German  war 
machine,  and  had  urged  the  British  Government  to  concentrate  all 
its  efforts  against  this  target  system. 

There  was  general  agreement  that,  if  the  strategic  air  offen¬ 
sive  were  to  be  aimed  at  the  German  economy,  oil  would  be  the  logical 
target.  The  disagreement  was  over  whether  it  should  be  aimed  at  the 
economy  or  at  civilian  morale.  This  had  already  been  an  issue  in 

irk 

the  Trenchard  debate  of  the  twenties.  It  had  never  been  resolved, 
since  there  was  no  basis  for  assessing  the  relative  importance  of 
the  two  objectives.  The  earlier  debate  had  been  beclouded  by  emotion 
on  one  side  of  the  argument,  on  the  part  of  those  who  as  a  matter  of 
moral  principle  objected  to  making  war  on  civilians.  In  the  autumn 
of  1940  there  was  emotion  on  both  sides  of  the  argument,  for  as  well 
as  against  city  bombing.  Miiitary  men  in  Britain  still  abhorred 
this  form  of  warfare  and  shrank  from  the  idea  of  matching  the  enemy's 
brutalities.  But  they  would  not  have  been  human  if  they  could  have 
witnessed  the  senseless  destruction  of  London  night  after  night 
without  a  desire  to  pay  the  Germans  back  in  kind. 

Few  British  leaders  were  as  honest  with  themselves  as  Mr. 
Churchill,  who  frankly  admitted  that  he  was  out  for  revenge;  most  of 
them  found  it  easier  to  defend  their  preference  on  logical  grounds. 
Those  who  were  for  outright  city  bombing  --  at  that  time,  a  minority  - 
believed  that  civilian  morale  in  Germany  was  already  shaky,  that  it 
was  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the  entire  Nazi  edifice,  and  that 

*Then  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  German  Oil. 

** 


See  above,  pp,  10-15. 
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it  was  Likely  to  collapse  under  strategic  bombing.  There  was  no 
solid  evidence  to  support  those  beliefs. 

The  majority,  who  opposed  making  war  on  civilians,  in  turn 
found  a  way  of  reconciling  the L i  moral  scruples  with  a  desire  for 
retaliation  by  rev ornmend ing  that  air  attacks  be  directed  at  military 
or  economic  objectives  in  a  city  without  bombing  of  the  city  itself. 
There  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  could  be  done  at  night  or 
that  it  would  keep  down  the  number  of  civilian  casualties,  and  there 
was  much  evidence  to  the  contrary.  But  tile  proponents  of  this  solu¬ 
tion  either  minimized  the  inevitable  civilian  casualties,  or  actually 
welcomed  them  provided  they  were  a  by-product  of  the  bombing  and  not 
its  ilia  in  objective. 

This  argument  with  all  its  self-deception  and  curiously  scholas¬ 
tic  flavor  was  not  confined  to  ignorant  laymen.  It  formed  the  basis 
of  tiie  disagreement  between  the  Air  Staff  and  Bomber  Command  over  the 
objectives  of  the  stracegic  air  offensive: 

Though  the  limitations  in  the  accuracy  of  night  bombing 
were  still  far  from  fully  realised,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  Germans,  even  if  they  wished  to,  could  not  execute 
an  attack  on  Battersea  power  station  without  endangering 
numbers  of  civilians  living  in  the  area.  Equally  it  was 
impossible  for  Bomber  Command  to  attack  the  marshalling 
yards  at  Hamm  without  running  the  same  risk.  If  there 
was  to  be  any  strategic  bombing  at  all,  civilians  would 
be  killed;  hospitals,  churches  and  cultural  monuments 
would  be  hit.  The  Air  Staff,  as  represented  by  its 
Vice-Chief,  Sir  Richard  peirse,  believed  that  what  was 
inevitable  was  also  desirable  only  In  so  far  as  it 
remained  a  by-product  of  the  primary  intention  to  hit 
a  military  target  in  the  sense  of  a  power  station,  a 
marshalling  yard  or  an  oil  plant.  Bomber  Command,  as 
represented  by  its  Commander-in-chief,  Sir  Charles  Portal, 
now  /September  1940/  believed  that  this  by-product  should 
become  an  end-product.  He  believed  that  thi s  course  had 
been  justified  by  previous  German  action  and  that  it  would 
be  justified  as  a  strategy  in  the  outcome,* 


Air  Offensive.  Vol.  1,  p.  154.  A  few  weeks  after  the  time 
to  which  this  passage  refers,  Sir  Charles  Portal  became  Chief  of  the 
Air  Staff,  and  Sir  Richard  Peirse  took  his  place  as  Commander-In- 
Chief,  Bomber  Command.  After  the  switch  each  man  began  to  swing 
around  toward  the  views  he  had  opposed  in  his  former  capacity. 
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When  the  next  official  bomber  directive  w«3  written,  in  October 

1940,  it  turned  out,  not  surprisingly,  to  be  a  compromise  between 

★ 

the  two  conflicting  views.  As  is  often  the  case  with  compromised 
solutions,  it  was  phrased  in  vague  language  that  permitted  conflict¬ 
ing  interpretations.  Both  oil  and  civilian  morale  were  to  be  the 
primary  target  systems.  The  oil  targets  were  to  have  priority  "when 
favourable  conditions  obtain."  At  other  times  "concentrated  attacks 
should  be  made  on  objectives  in  large  towns  and  centres  of  in¬ 
dustry,  with  the  primary  aim  of  causing  very  heavy  material  destruc¬ 
tion  which  will  demonstrate  to  the  enemy  the  ■  and  scveiity  of 

air  bombardment  and  the  hardship  and  dislocation  which  will  result 
from  it."  Berlin  was  to  be  the  first  choice  whenever  deep  penetra¬ 
tions  were  practicable;  otherwise  attacks  were  to  be  directed 
against  cities  in  central  and  western  Germany,  Regarding  these 
attacks,  the  directive  was  unusually  specifier  It  instructed  Bomber 
Command  to  employ  a  high  proportion  of  incendiaries  and  to  "focus 
their  attacks  to  a  large  extent  on  the  fires  with  a  view  to  prevent¬ 
ing  the  fire  fighting  services  from  dealing  with  them  and  giving  the 
fires  every  opportunity  to  spread." 

The  directive  thus  contained  something  to  please  each  side. 

The  order  to  attack  specific  objectives  in  the  cities,  unrealistic 
though  it  was,  served  to  allay  moral  scruples  against  making  war  on 
civilians.  Those  who  did  not  have  such  scruples,  or  were  more 
interested  in  getting  back  at  the  Germans,  could  find  satisfaction 
in  the  detailed  instructions  on  how  to  raise  fires  in  German  cities. 
If  the  Air  Staff  was  still  reluctant  to  come  out  openly  in  favor  of 
attacking  civilians,  at  least  it  was  willing  to  adopt  the  German 
tactics  that  had  proved  so  successful  in  killing  civilians  in  British 
cities.  According  to  Webster  and  Frankiand, 

Thus,  the  fiction  that  the  bombers  were  attacking 

"military  objectives"  in  the  towns  was  officially 

* 

The  directive  is  reproduced  in  Air  Offensive,  Vol.  4,  App,  8 

(xi). 

The  draft  version  had  specified  "military"  objectives,  but 
the  word  "military"  was  crossed  out,  and  did  not  appear  in  the  final 
version.  Air  Offensive.  Vol.  1,  p.  156. 
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abattdoned.  This  was  the  technique  which  was  to  become 

known  as  area  bombing.* 

This  interpretation  is  in  error  on  an  important  point.  The 
bombing  directive  of  October  1040  did  outline  a  procedure  which,  in 
effect,  amounted  to  area  bombing.  But  the  fiction  that  the  purpose 
of  the  attacks  was  to  tilt  specific  objectives  in  the  cities  was  not 
abandoned,  officially  or  otherwise,  until  much  later,  Subsequent 
bombing  directives  continued  to  specify  factories,  oil  plants, 
marshaLing  yards,  and  other  industrial  objectives  that  were  to  be 
hit  in  the  attacks  on  cities,  and  the  cities  themselves  were  chosen 
on  the  ground  that  they  contained  such  targets.  The  official 
c ontnuniquefs  reported  bombing  results  in  terms  of  the  specific  ob¬ 
jectives  allegedly  destroyed  or  damaged.  Civilian  damage  inflicted 
in  the  course  of  these  attacks  continued  to  be  regarded  as  an  inci¬ 
dental,  though  not  unwelcome,  by-product  of  the  bombing.  In  short, 
the  rationale  behind  the  bombing  offensive  was  still  based  on  the 
fiction  that  it  was  possible  to  single  out  specific  objectives  in  a 
city  at  night,  and  that  there  was  a  difference  between  inflicting 
civilian  casualties  as  a  by-product  and  doing  so  as  the  end-product 
of  strategic  bombing. 

Though  the  fiction  became  more  and  more  transparent  as  time 
went  on,  it  was  maintained  at  least  until  the  spring  of  1942,  a 
year-and-a-hal f  later,  when  the  "Thousand  Bomber"  raids  against 
Cologne  and  other  Getmati  cities  made  it  clear  that  the  by-product 
had  become  the  end-product.  How  could  the  fiction  have  been  kept 
alive  for  so  long? 

One  important  factor,  which  will  be  discussed  presently,  was 
that  the  British  leaders  simply  did  not  know  what  the  bombers  were 
actually  accomplishing  and  that  they  believed  the  exaggerated  reports 
brought  back  by  the  pilots.  But  this  was  not  the  only  reason.  They 
wanted  tu  believe  that  it  was  possible  to  hit  precision  targets  at 
night,  because  the  only  alternative  was  area  bombing,  which  many 
found  morally  reprehensible.  Their  "conscientious  scruples"  were 
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siicere;  else  they  would  not  have  devoted  time  and  attention  to  the 
morel  aspects  ol  sttategii  bombing  at  a  time  of  greatest  prill,  when 
they  were  hard-pressed  on  every  side.  They  were  reluctant  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  their  notions  ol  decency  to  the  demands  of  lighting  a  dirty 
war.  It  was  this  muial  dilemma  that  encouraged  their  wishful  think¬ 
ing  and  caused  them  to  cling  to  a  fiction  that  tliey  Maintained  to 
deceive  not  ethers  but  themselves.  It  also  led  them  to  the  kind  of 
halfhearted  compromises  reflected  in  the  bombing  directive  of 
October  1940  --  as  though,  if  compelled  tu  ti„iiL  dirty,  it  would  be 
lei's  dishonorable  to  do  so  inefficiently. 

If  It  was  difficult  for  British  leaders  to  make  the  mental 
transition  to  unrestrained  warfare,  the  physical  transition  came 
naturally  and  almost  without  volition.  Bomber  Command  drifted  into 
area  bombing  because  it  was  the  only  kind  of  bombing  that  could  be 
done  at  night  and  not  because  It  had  been  chosen  as  the  preferred 
strategy.  When  that  choice  was  finally  made,  in  the  spring  of  19c,1. 
it  merely  ratified  a  practice  that  ’ ac  already  been  developing  over 
a  yea  r -and-a-iia  1  f  .  Operational  considerations,  not  moral  sentiments 
or  strategic  objectives,  governed  what  was  actually  done  as  the 
strategic  bombing  offensive  developed.  The  Cabinet,  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  the  Air  Staff  could  engage  in  lengthy  debates  over  the 
Strategic  value  or  moral  acceptability  of  different  target  systems, 
but  their  conclusions  were  irrelevant  if  Bomber  Command  could  not 
find  or  hit  tire  targets  they  had  selected.  As  Sir  Charles  Portal 
was  to  point  out  later  in  connection  with  the  oil  targets,  "...the 
most  suitable  object  from  the  economic  point  of  view  is  not  worth 

it 

pursuing  if  it  is  not  tactically  attainable."  Cities  wete  easier 
to  find  and  hit  than  isolated  oil  plants. 

To  appreciate  what  could  and  could  not  be  accomplished  at  the 
time,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  Bomber  Command  of  1940  was  a 
puny  force  compared  to  what  it  was  to  become  later  in  the  war.  It 
was  severely  limited  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  crews  and  air¬ 
craft,  it  lacked  electronic  equipment  for  night  navigation  and 

Air  Offensive,  Voi.  I,  p.  168. 


bombing,  And  It  had  yet  to  develop  the  tactics  that  would  compensate 
foi  these  deficiencies.  The  bombing  directives  had  to  make  allowance 
for  these  operational  difficulties  by  granting  Bomber  Cotmand  dis¬ 
cretion  to  attack  alternate  targets  when  bombing  of  the  primary 
precision  targets  was  precluded  by  tactical  considerations.  Since 
this  was  much  of  the  time,  the  alternate  targets  --  euphemistically 
described  as  "industrial  areas"  --  often  becAmc  the  primary  targets. 
One  of  the  Joint  authors  of  the  British  History  of  the  bombing 
offensive.  Dr.  Noble  Frankland,  stated  tire  case  succinctly  in  his 
Leps  Knowles  Lectures  of  l S 6 3 1 

It  therefore  becomes  clear  that  the  decision  to 
confine  Bomber  Command  mainly  to  night  action,  which  was 
taken  in  April  19d0,  resulted  inevitably  in  a  policy  of 
attack  upon  whole  German  towns,  the  policy  of  area 
bombing.  All  the  arguments  based  on  strategic  and 
economic  reasons  which  have  gone  on  since  and, 
surprisingly,  still  go  on,  about  the  alternatives  of 
this  01  that  kind  of  attack  are  wholly  groundless  fot 
operational  reasons  alone.  The  alternative  to  area 
bombing  was  cither  no  strategic  bombing  or  daylight 
bombing.  In  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  idea 
of  abandoning  strategic  bombing  was  scarcely  a 
practicable  proposition  though  there  wore  those  who 
presently  claimed  that  it  might  have  been,* 

The  fact  that  It  was  not  a  policy  decision  but  operational 
reasons  that  caused  Britain  to  drift  into  a  form  of  warfare  which 
many  of  her  1  aders  considered  morally  repugnant  and  strategically 
worthless  has  far-reaching  implications.  The  events  surrounding  the 
gradual  transition  toward  unrestrained  war  have  so  far  been  dis¬ 
cussed  here  as  if  they  had  been  the  result  of  strategic  and  policy 
decisions  made  by  the  two  sides.  This  is  an  oversimplification.  As 
the  war  unfolded,  the  decisionmakers  became  as  much  the  prisoners 
as  they  were  directors  of  the  forces  they  had  unleashed.  On  the 
German  side  this  was  certainly  the  case  from  the  time  that  the  air 
attack  against  Britain  was  launched.  On  the  British  side,  it  began 
when  Britain,  in  turn,  carried  the  air  war  into  Germany. 


Frankland,  The  Bombing  Offensive  Against  Germany,  pp.  61-62. 
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The  evolution  o[  the  strategic  all  offensive  against  Cermany 
was  shaped  by  operational  considerations  which  often  vitiated  the 
strategic  decisions  that  were  supposed  to  govern  it.  as  the  war 
dragged  on,  decisionmaker.'  may  have  sensed  their  Impotence,  foi 
some  of  their  decisions  seemed  almost  to  be  a  mere  formality,  de¬ 
signed  to  ratify  a  course  of  action  that  had  been  forced  upon  them 
by  operational  necessity.  Slmn  It  was  so  often  the  moans  that 
shaped  the  ends,  wc  must  now  consider  some  of  the  operational  problems 
with  which  Bomber  Command  was  confronted  the  air  offensive  agAinst 
Germany. 


Bombing  in  the  Dark 

The  continuing  debate  ovci  suitable  taigct  systems  for  the 
strategic  ail  offensive  was  c allied  on  in  a  vacuum  oi  info i mat  ion, 
since  nobody  really  knew  what  air  power  could  actually  accomplish  or 
how  its  effectiveness  would  change  undci  different  tactical  condi¬ 
tions  and  against  different  targets.  All  peacetime  experience  had 
been  gained  in  daylight  bombing  under  ideal  conditions,  whereas  now 
the  RAF  was  engaged  in  night  bombing  over  unknown  tetialn  under 
combat  conditions.  That  this  would  make  a  vast  diffeience  in  the 
navigating  accuracy  and  bombing  error  of  the  crews  was  slow  to  be 
appreciated.  In  the  early  part  of  1941,  most  RAF  planners  were 
still  unaware  that  on  dark  nights  the  crews  often  cruld  not  find 
even  a  large  city  and  would  drop  their  bombs  In  open  country,  miles 
away  from  their  target. 

The  troubles  that  the  Luftwaffe  was  Laving  in  trying  to  hit 
British  targets  at  night  should  have  served  as  a  salutary  check  on 
excessive  optimism  as  to  what  could  be  accomplished  with  nighttime 
bombing.  But  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  Air  Staff  was  content  to 
accept  at  face  value  the  pilots'  glowing  reports  of  the  damage  they 
claimed  to  have  inflicted  on  their  targets.  According  to  a  lypicil 
report  of  an  attack  on  Beilin  in  October  1940,  the  crews  had 
allegedly  identified  and  hit  such  precision  targets  as  power  stations, 


nmi  shilling  yaids,  am!  cv.ii  individual  bu  I  I  d  1  hr  a  sucli  as  l  lie  Beil  III 
Chain  riy  and  the  Win  Ulliie  --  all  this  in  bombing  a  distant  ami 
heavily  defended  tniget  on  a  night  when  their  was  only  pat  Hal  moon¬ 
light,  Sliuilui  su>t  ess  was  inputted  in  attacks  on  the  synthetic  oLl 
plants  at  lie  1  sink  i  :  i  In  11 ,  on  a  1 1 1  i  ,i  i  t  factories,  and  on  other  diffi¬ 
cult  latgcts.  The  o  I  t  i  ■  Ini  i'lltish  History  notes  the  false  optimism 
engendeted  by  the  pilots'  claims: 

These  repulls,  which  were  typical  of  those  made  on 
ope  i  n  t  i  on  s  i  h  i  mi). linn  t  the  yeai  ,  made  coniplctr  nonsense 
ol  the  doubts  mid  music  lies  which  had  been  exptessed 
f i  mu  time  to  time  about  night  bombing.  If  they  were 
tellable,  It  wns  clear  that  Bomber  Command  had  achieved 
not  only  <in  a  s  ton  i  sh  i  ng  standard  of  navigating  miuiacy 
hut  also  an  alii  lily  to  distinguish  a  wealth  of  detail 
about  its  pi ee is  inn  targets.  It  was  vety  raiely  that 
these  lepoiis  indie  ait  d  that  there  had  been  any  difficulty 
in  reaching  and  locating  the  taiget,  wholhet  it  was  an  oil 
plant,  a  marshalling  yard,  an  aircraft  factory  or  even  an 
in.lividu.il  hul  I  din,;  in  a  .Lly.* 

The  repents  might  have  met  with  some  skeptic  l  sin  it  they  had 
not  been  mu f limed  by  the  spurious  intelligence  received  from  sources 
insi-'e  Geii'iany.  \geiits  tepoitcd  excellent  results  of  the  bombing 
attacks  ami  embroidereJ  them  with  sufficient  quantitative  detail  to 
make  them  sound  convincing.  In  October  lOVd,  when  Biltlsh  laids  had 
baiely  made  a  dent  in  German  p i odm  t i on ,  tepoils  from  "well  Inf  Dimed 
industrial  lasts"  alleged  that  "some  twenty-five  percent  of  'the 
total  productive  capacity  of  Get  many'  had  been  affected  by  the 

■bir 

bombing."  Reports  such  as  these  made  pleasant  reading  and  con- 
fitr.iod  what  British  leaders  believed  oi  wanted  to  believe.  They 

it 

caused  Ali  V i ce-Mai shat  Hants  to  complain  bitterly  about  the 
"half-witted"  public  relations  people  in  the  Air  Ministry  who  did  not 
have  sense  enough  to  publicize  these  achievements  in  the  manner  he 
thought  they  deserved. 

The  uncritical  acceptance  ol  those  reports  is  easier  to  under¬ 
stand  if  we  remember  that,  apai  t  from  the  unreliable  intelligence 


All  Offensive,  VoL.  I,  p.  219. 
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Then  Air  Officer  Commanding,  No.  5  Group,  Bomber  Command, 
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ii|n>i  I',  mil  ill  Llt-i  many ,  l  lie  re  was  i>n  i"-  lii-.  "I  <  In  iking  on  llir 
i  I  .il  ns  made  liy  bomber  iirws,  (I.  i  .is  I  min  I  I  y  ,  strike  p  i  i  1  uic s  were 
taken  liy  tin  bumbot  iiews  I  In  him' I  vts  m  liy  ijtlur  aircraft,  but  only 
iii  isolated  iiislaii.il  anil  villi  Iiim.ih  lusii't-  icsiilis.  Tin-  mui. 
i  e Sell  l cd  III.1  n  si'  of  i  Aim'  i  a  N  as  all  a  1 1  rni|i  I  In  spy  on  I  In- 1 1  pi  1  I  hi  m  - 
am  e ,  ami  usually  pul  the  blame  on  tin-  i.ii:;ii  a  win  n  the  pi.  lull  il  i  J 
not  boar  out  tlioli  ovti  claims. 

Tlioio  was  no  systematic  ofloit  at  phntugt  ap!> 1 .  Ii.  >ml>  •  i!.»i!..i>;i- 
assessment,  until  November  1TM(,  when  the  lirst  Spill  I  io  photo  rc- 
i  onn  A  i  s  s an i  o  f  I  i  gh  t  va  s  f  u i med .  Tin*  pit  In  i  e s  brought  h.n  K  by  tin' 
now  unit  i  Hum  il  i  a  to  I  y  showed  A  startling  contrast  lulwn  n  what  tin 
trews  had  reported  «nd  what  had  aitually  been  achieved.  But  it  was 
many  months  liefoie  enough  evidi-nie  had  hot  n  a.iunulatod  in  pain 
Ati  op  tain  e  for  tin  now  ma'tiod  of  homb-damap.o  assos.Miiont  ami  to  i  (range 
the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  over-all  effectiveness  of  the  bombing. 

This  explains  why  bombing  directives  issued  prior  to 

i  on  t  Mined  to  ho  ha  sod  oo  the  f  1 1  t  i  on  o  I  pioiisioii  bombing,  a  1  t  ho  ugh 

llio  photographs  that  already  won  available  showed  tli.it  what  was 

a.lually  taking  place  was  in  fait,  if  not  in  Intent,  area  bombing. 

Ironically,  the  first  serious  doubts  about  the  e  t  i  »;i  t  i  venc  s  s  of 

night  precision  bombing  began  to  arise  on  one  of  the  rare  occasions 

when  Bomber  Command  was  specifically  directed  by  the  War  Cabinet  to 

undei  take  an  area  attack,  the  raid  against  the  i  i ty  of  Mannheim,  on 

December  lo,  ldbO.  It  was  probably  intended  as  retaliation  for  the 

devastation  of  Coventry  in  the  previous  month,  for  its  announced 

purpose  was  "to  concentrate  the  maximum  amount  of  damage  in  the 

centre  of  the  town."  A  pathfinder  force  of  experienced  crews  was  to 

mark  the  aiming  points  with  Incendiary  bombs,  and  the  airciaft 

following  were  Lo  aim  on  the  fires  raised  ill  the  initial  Attack, 

* 

The  raid  was  carried  out  under  conditions  of  full  moonlight.  The 
crews  brought  back  their  usual  glowing  reports.  The  majority  of  the 
bombs  bad  fallen  in  lire  target  aiea,  and  the  center  of  the  city  had 

Air  Offensive,  Vol.  I,  pp.  1 1> 3 ,  215,  and  22b, 
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been  left  in  flames.  The  Commander-in-Chief ,  Bomber  Command,  con¬ 
gratulated  all  concerned  on  the  "successful  operations." 

But  this  was  December  1940,  and  now  at  last  a  means  foi  making 
an  independent  check  of  the  results  was  available.  A  Spitfire  air¬ 
craft  of  the  newly  formed  Photographic  Reconnaissance  Unit  obtained 
a  daylight  p  _~graph  of  Mannheim.  It  showed  that,  although  some 
damage  had  been  done  to  the  city,  the  attack  had  been  widely  dis¬ 
persed  and  many  bombs  had  falLen  outside  the  target  area.  As  the 
chief  of  Bomber  Command  himself  had  to  admit,  the  attack  had  "failed 
in  its  primary  object." 

This  was  a  sobering  lesson.  It  provided  "the  first  of  any  real 

evidence  we  have  had  as  to  the  general  standard  of  bombing  accuracy 

★ 

which  characterises  our  present  night  operations."  If  it  was  so 
difficult  to  hit  the  center  of  a  city  in  full  moonlight,  how  could 
the  bomber  crews  hit  an  isolated  oil  plant,  a  much  smaller  target 
and  more  difficult  to  find  in  the  first  place? 

Since  German  oil  production  was  the  target  systera  favored  by 
the  Air  Staff  and  by  many  influential  civilians,  the  Mannheim  evi¬ 
dence  should  have  given  the  planners  pause.  It  did  in  fact  raise 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  a  few  experienced  RAF  officers,  but  not 
enough  to  dispel  the  deep-seated  illusions  about  bombing  effective¬ 
ness.  More  evidence  was  provided  on  December  28,  when  the  strike 
photographs  obtained  on  two  large  attacks  against  synthetic  oil 
plants  at  Gelsenkirchen  showed  that  neither  of  the  two  plants  had 
suffered  major  damage,  although  the  crews,  as  usual,  had  reported 
excellent  results. 

Nevertheless,  the  German  oil  plants  continued  to  be  regarded 
as  the  most  suitable  target  system.  In  its  Fifth  Report  to  the  War 
Cabinet  on  the  Cerman  oil  situation,  the  Lloyd  Committee  had  made  a 
conservative"  estimate  that  so  far  the  British  bombing  offensive 
had  already  achieved  a  15  percent  reduction  in  the  German  output  of 

*Ibid. ,  p.  227. 
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synthetic  oil.  Largely  on  the  strength  of  this  report,  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  recommended  in  January  1941  that  the  attacks  on  oil  should 
be  continued  as  a  matter  of  first  priority,  because  "the  destruction 
of  Germany's  synthetic  oil  plants  will  reduce  Germany  to  such  a 
shortage  of  oil  within  the  next  six  months  that  there  will  be  wide- 

irk 

spread  effects  on  German  industry  and  communications. "  The  Chiefs 
of  Staff  made  this  recommendation  in  spite  of  the  evidence  provided 
by  the  Mannheim  and  Gelsenkirchen  photographs.  What  is  even  more 
difficult  to  explain  is  that  Sir  Charles  Portal  could  still  assure 
the  Prime  Minister  that  the  Air  Staff's  estimate  of  the  number  of 
sorties  required  to  destroy  the  synthetic  oil  plants  was  based  on 

irkie 

"actual  experience  of  night  operations." 

Mr.  Churchill  was  skeptical  of  the  oil  plan.  He  may  not  have 
appreciated  the  significance  of  the  new  photographic  evidence  any 
better  tnan  his  military  advisers  did,  but  he  had  an  instinctive 
distrust  of  "cut-and-dried"  solutions  for  winning  the  war.  Also, 
he  was  still  trying  --  so  far  without  success  --  to  get  the  Cabinet 
to  adopt  a  more  ruthless  policy  of  bombing  German  cities  in  retalia¬ 
tion  for  the  Luftwaffe  attacks  on  Britain.  The  Cabinet,  however, 
approved  the  oil  plan  which  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  recommended. 

An  unusually  explicit  directive  for  its  implementation  was  issued 
to  Bomber  Command  on  January  15,  1941.  Sir  Richard  Peirse  was  to 
consider  destruction  of  the  synthetic  oil  plants  as  his  "sole  primary 

aim."  Other  targets  were  to  be  attacked  only  when  "tactical  or 

**** 

weather  conditions"  precluded  strikes  against  the  oil  plants. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  weather  was  so  bad  during  the  two  months 
the  directive  was  in  force  that  only  relatively  few  sorties  could  be 


This  interagency  committee  headed  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Lloyd  had 
been  set  up  especially  to  advise  Lord  Hankey's  Cabinet  Committee 
and  the  Joint  Intelligence  Committee  on  the  status  of  German  oil 
suppl les. 

Air  Offensive,  Vol*  4,  App.  9. 
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flown  against  the  oil  targets.  The  results  were  negligible.  By 
spring,  even  sucli  a  staunch  proponent  of  the  oil  plan  as  Sir  Charles 
Portal  had  lost  his  enthusiasm  for  it. 

This  was  not  the  reason,  however,  why  the  oil  directive  was 
canceled  in  March  1941,  The  Battle  of  the  Atlantic  was  then  at  a 
crucial  stage,  and  Bomber  Comnand  was  needed  to  assist  the  hard- 
pressed  Admiralty.  A  new  directive  ordered  Bomber  Command  to  devote 
its  major  effort  in  the  next  four  months  to  helping  to  combat  the 
German  naval  and  air  forces  that  were  threatening  to  cut  Britain's 
lifeline  to  the  West.  The  Air  Staff  was  unhappy  about  this  latest 
diversion  from  the  strategic  bombing  offensive.  But  it  may  have 
come  at  an  opportune  time,  "for  if  Bomber  Command  had,  at  this  stage, 

been  left  free  to  carry  out  the  oil  plan  it  would  probably  have  done 

★ 

a  great  deal  more  damage  to  its  prestige  than  to  its  targets,” 

Even  without  wasting  itself  on  the  difficult,  oil  targets, 

Bomber  Command  did  not  succeed  in  arresting  the  decline  in  its 
prestige.  Its  contribution  to  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic  consisted 
to  a  large  extent  of  attacks  on  coastal  cities  containing  German 
naval  installations  and  factories  connected  with  the  production  of 
long-range  aircraft  --  much  the  same  kind  of  targets  that  might  have 
been  attacked  if  the  Battle  of  che  Atlantic  directive  had  never  been 
issued.  Bomber  Command  had  little  more  success  in  destroying 
specific  objectives  in  these  cities  than  it  had  had  on  previous 
occasions.  Churchill,  the  "former  N&val  Person,"  was  particularly 
incensed  that  the  bombers  were  unable  to  sink  the  German  battle 
cruisers  GNEISENAU  and  SCHARNHORST,  which  were  holed  up  in  French 
Atlantic  ports  and  by  their  mere  presence  immobilized  r.  sizable 
portion  of  the  British  fleet.  Much  of  the  criticism  that  was  being 
leveled  at  Bomber  Command  was  undoubtedly  unjust,  but  it  may  have 
reflected  the  disappointment  of  British  leaders  as  the  limitations 
of  the  weapon  for  which  they  had  held  such  high  hopes  gradually  were 
revealed  to  them. 

*lbid.  ,  Vol,  1,  pp.  lbS-lbb. 
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By  the  spring  of  1941  the  Photographic  Reconnaissance  Unit  had 
hit  its  stride  and  was  providing  more  and  more  evidence  of  a  kind 
that  could  not  be  disregarded.  Responsible  officers  were  now  less 
inclined  to  rely  on  crew  reports  or  on  the  dubious  intelligence 
received  from  within  Germany,  and  instead  turned  to  the  photographs 
to  see  what  was  really  happening.  They  found  that  even  under  per¬ 
fect  moonlight  conditions  bombing  accuracy  was  nowhere  near  the 
30U-yard  aiming  error  they  had  been  assuming.  After  a  bombing 
attack  on  the  Focke-Wulf  aircraft  factory  in  Bremen,  in  March  1941, 
the  photographs  showed  that  only  one-third  of  the  bombs  had  fallen 
within  600  yards  of  the  target  and  fewer  than  10  percent  had  hit  the 
factory.  The  attack  was  carried  out  on  a  brightly  moonlit  night, 

and  there  was  no  problem  of  navigation,  as  the  factory  was  near  the 

* 

coast. 

On  dark  nights,  and  in  attacks  against  inland  targets,  naviga¬ 
tion  was  so  difficult  that  the  bombing  error  often  became  irrelevant. 
On  some  occasions,  crews  who  had  relied  blindly  on  meteorological 
wind  forecasts  were  shown  to  have  made  navigation  errors  of  as  much 
as  100  mtLes.  In  the  absence  of  electronic  aids  to  navigation, 
which  were  not  to  become  available  until  1942,  there  were  undoubtedly 
many  more  occasions  when  crews  had  similarly  missed  their  target,  but 
no  photographs  were  there  to  prove  it. 

Cherished  ideas  die  hard,  and  they  rarely  die  a  clean  death. 

The  fiction  that  night  precision  bombing  was  feasible  persisted,  at 
least  in  some  quarters,  through  a  good  part  of  the  year  1941,  the 
gathering  evidence  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Sir  Richard 
Peirse  was  still  hopeful  that  the  bombing  offensive  against  the  oil 
targets  could  be  resumed,  and  some  of  the  commanders  of  his  opera¬ 
tional  groups  agreed  with  him.  But,  gradually,  even  the  advocates 
of  precision  bombing  began  to  make  concessions  to  reality  by  select¬ 
ing  objectives  situated  in  large  towns,  so  that  the  bombs  that 
missed  their  targets  would  not  be  wasted  but  would  at  least  produce 
an  effect  on  civilian  morale.  Inflicting  civilian  damage  thus  came 

Ibid. ,  p.  246. 


to  be  more  widely  accepted  at  a  dealrable  objective  in  itself, 
whether  as  the  "by-product"  or  as  the  "end-product"  of  strategic 
bombing. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1941  Bomber  Command  was  released  from 
Its  commitment  to  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic.  As  this  permitted  the 
bombing  offensive  to  be  resumed,  a  new  survey  of  the  military  situa¬ 
tion  was  made  with  a  view  to  defining  the  strategy  that  the  offensive 
was  to  serve.  The  Air  Staff  was  not  yet  ready  to  accept  area  bombing 
as  an  avowed  policy,  but  had  begun  to  think  about  a  target  system 
that  would  be  easier  to  attack  than  oil  and  would  show  better  re¬ 
sults  for  the  effort  expended  on  it.  Specifically,  It  was  looking 
for  targets  in  populated  areas,  where  bombing  would  produce  a  "bonus 
effect"  on  civilian  morale. 

The  target  system  that  seemed  to  fi  in  best  with  the  new  and 
more  realistic  attitude  of  the  Air  Staf  was  Cerraan  transportation. 
Marshaling  yards  were  lsrge  tsrgets,  reasonably  easy  to  find,  and 
usually  located  in  populated  industrial  areas.  They  had  often  served 
as  alternate  targets  when  crews  could  not  reach  their  primary  target. 

Transportation  was  favored  as  a  target  system  on  strategic 
grounds  as  well.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  considered  It  as  a  possible 
alternative  to  the  oil  plan  in  their  January  Report  on  Air  Bombard¬ 
ment  Policy,  but  at  that  time  had  recommended  against  it  for  practi¬ 
cal  reasons.  They  felt  that  Bomber  Command  would  not  be  capable  of 
the  heavy,  sustained  effort  required  to  produce  a  decisive  effect 
on  such  a  large  target  system.  In  their  view,  the  attack  on  trans¬ 
portation  should  be  left  to  •  later  stage,  when  more  and  better 
aircraft  were  available  for  the  job. 

The  strategic  reasons  In  favor  of  attacking  German  transport 
had  become  more  compelling  by  early  summer,  when  the  bombing  policy 
was  under  review.  The  German  armies  were  on  the  march  again  all 
over  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  as  well  as  in  Africa.  In  February 
1941  the  German  Africa  Corps  had  embarked  for  Libya,  where  the 
Italian  armies  were  hopelessly  bogged  down.  In  April  Hitler  rounded 
out  his  conquest  of  the  Bslksns  by  moving  sgsinst  Greece  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  And  in  June  he  finally  launched  the  blow  that  was  to  clinch 
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his  mastery  of  the  world!  the  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union.  British 
planners  reasoned  that  the  Cerman  transport  system  would  be  strained 
to  the  utmost  in  trying  to  supply  the  armies  that  were  heavily  en¬ 
gaged  on  such  widely  dispersed  fronts,  and  that  it  might  even  sur- 

★ 

pass  oil  as  "one  of  the  weakest  links  in  the  Cerman  economic  chain." 

The  objection  that  German  transport  was  too  large  a  target 
system  to  be  effectively  interdicted  was  still  valid.  The  numerical 
strength  of  Bomber  Conmand  --  an  average  of  500  operational  air¬ 
craft  --  had  not  changed  since  January,  although  some  of  the  new 
four-engine  Stirlings  and  Halifaxes  were  beginning  to  replace  the 
older  aircraft  in  the  inventory.  But  the  Air  Staff  argued  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  attack  the  entire  Cerman  transport  system. 

They  believed  that  the  system  could  be  crippled  if  one  destroyed 
its  links  with  the  essential  Ruhr  area.  The  effect  would  be  similar 
to  cutting  Britain's  lifeline  to  the  West  across  the  Atlantic. 

Bomber  Command  thereupon  prepared  another  of  its  detailed  esti¬ 
mates,  based  on  hopeful  assumptions  about  weather  and  bombing 
accuracy,  in  which  it  specified  the  number  of  sorties  and  the  length 
of  time  it  would  take  to  "destroy"  the  transport  targets  in  the  Ruhr. 
The  proposal  found  no  more  favor  with  the  skeptical  Prime  Minister 
than  had  the  estimates  prepared  earlier  in  connection  with  the  oil 
plan.  Apart  from  the  doubtful  validity  of  the  figures,  Mr.  Churchill 
regarded  concentration  on  any  single  target  system  as  "a  very  bleak 
and  restricted  policy"  --  another  of  the  "cut-and-dried"  solutions 
he  always  mistrusted. 

Another  target  system,  which  competed  with  transport  for 
serious  consideration  as  a  primary  objective  for  the  bombing  offen¬ 
sive,  was  civilian  morale.  The  idea  of  attacking  civilian  morale 
by  hitting  cities  pleased  the  British  public  and  was  favored  by 
leaders  who  had  become  disenchanted  with  the  results  of  precision 
bombing.  Also,  German  civilian  morale  was  being  pictured  as  an 
extremely  vulnerable  objective  in  the  stream  of  reports  coming  from 

*Ibld.  ,  p.  171. 


inside  Germany  and  in  the  advice  received  from  real  and  self-appointed 
experts  in  the  West,*  According  to  these  sources,  German  morale  was 
tottering,  and  the  people  of  Germany  were  exhausted  by  the  wav  effort, 
terrified  of  British  bombing,  and  ready  to  revolt  against  their 
leaders. 

Among  the  influential  British  personages  who  urged  an  all-out 
attack  on  German  morale  was  Sir  Robert  Vansittart,  whose  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  backed  up  by  a  memorandum  from  another  "German  expert,"  and 
Lord  Trenchard,  who  did  not  need  any  backing  to  get  a  respectful 
hearing. 

Lord  Trenchard's  recommendations  on  bombing  policy  were  put  in 
the  form  of  a  memorandum  to  the  Prime  Minister,  which  the  latter 
circulated  to  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  comment.  It  reached  them  at 
a  critical  moment,  in  Ma/  1941,  when  they  had  become  disillusioned 
with  the  results  of  precision  bombing  and  were  searching  for  a  more 
effective  bombing  policy.  The  memorandum  proposed  essentially  the 
same  bombing  strategy  that  Trenchard  had  recommended  back  in  1928. 

It  pointed  out  that  if  the  strategic  bombing  offensive  were  to  be 
effective  it  would  have  to  be  pursued  with  a  singleness  of  purpose 
that  had  so  far  been  lacking.  The  single  purpose  should  be  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  civilian  morale  through  persistent  and  daily  attacks  on 
German  cities,  regardless  of  losses.  The  losses  might  be  high,  but 
should  be  accepted  ?ven  if  they  amounted  to  70  percent  of  the  opera¬ 
tional  aircraft  per  month.  Bomber  Command  should  bs  built  up  with 
an  overriding  priority  that  would  permit  it  to  maintain  a  400  or 
even  500  percent  reserve  of  aircraft.  Trenchard  also  urged  that 
only  towns  in  Germany  proper,  not  in  the  occupied  countries,  be 
selected  for  attack.  His  reasoning  was  that,  since  99  percent  of 
the  bombs  were  likely  to  miss  hitting  a  military  objective,  they 
would  at  least  "kili,  damage,  frighten  or  interfere  with  Germans  in 
Germany  and  the  whole  100  per  cent,  of  the  bomber  organisation  is 

*Among  the  unlikely  sources  who  contributed  to  this  picture  was 
President  Roosevelt,  whose  knowledge  of  the  German  people  was 
acquired  when  he  studied  in  Imperial  Germany  during  his  youth. 
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doing  useful  work,  and  not  merely  1  per  rent,  of  it."  Me  warned 
that  the  policy  he  was  recommend  lug  could  succeed  only  If  It  were 
relentlessly  pursued  and  if  no  long-range  bombers  were  diverted  from 
the  single  task  of  bombing  objectives  in  Ccrmau  cities. 

Lord  Trenchard's  views  differed  only  in  degree  and  emphasis 
from  those  that  were  coming  In  be  held  within  the  Air  Staff,  Sir 
Charles  Portal  and  his  senior  officers  had  already  developed  a  pref¬ 
erence  for  targets  located  in  populated  areas,  where  tl>c  Inevitable 
bomb  misses  would  produce  an  "incidental"  effect  on  civilian  morale. 

The  Chiefs  of  Staff  agreed  that  civilian  morale  was  tlie  most 
important  and  the  most  vulnerable  objective  for  strategic  attack, 
but  they  had  reservations  about  giving  Bomber  Coiuuaud  the  overriding 
priority  Lord  Trenchard  was  demanding.  They  felt  tliat,  if  the 
Trenchard  proposal  weie  taken  literally,  it  would  result  in  depriving 
other  arms  of  the  RAF  of  the  aircraft  needed  for  support  of  tlie  Anny 
and  Navy  In  their  part  of  the  war  effort.  Even  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Staff  thought  that  the  absolute  priority  for  building  up  Bomber 
Command  should  be  postponed  until  the  essential  requi rement  for 
other  types  of  aircraft  had  been  met. 

The  consensus  of  tlie  Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  expressed  in  the 
comment  of  the  CIGS  and  subsequently  incorporated  in  a  formal  Minute 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  was  that 

As  a  shor  t- term  policy,  transportation  should  be  our 
primary  target,  with  morale  the  secondary  one. 

As  a  1  one  -  term  policy,  vo  should  attack  morale  as  a 
primary  tirget  as  soon  as  our  bomber  force  is  large 
enough  to  have  decisive  effect.** 

This  was  not  quite  what  Lord  Trenchard  had  suggested,  but  it  appealed 
to  the  military  leaders  as  a  sensible  solution  that  would  achieve 
something  worthwhile  without  compromising  the  rest  of  the  war  effort. 
The  attack  on  transport  would  help  to  whittle  down  Cerman  morale  -- 
though  without  crippling  It  --  and  make  it  that  much  more  vulnerable 
to  the  planned  all-out  attack  later  on.  It  would  be  striking  at  a 

Air  Offensive,  Vol.  4,  App.  10. 
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weak  link  in  tli e  Gctman  economy  while  allowing  Bomber  Command  to  be 
gradually  built  up  in  an  orderly  fashion  and  with  the  help  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Churchill  reluctantly  went  along  with  the  recommendation  of 

the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  though  he  would  have  preferred  a  less  rigid 

bombing  policy  that  would  peirnit  the  attack  to  be  switched  quickly 

to  different  target  systems  as  new  opportunities  presented  themselves. 

The  plan  for  the  offensive  against  transport  was  Incorporated  in  a 

new  directive,  sent  to  Bomber  Command  on  July  9,  196L.  By  that  time 

the  Cerman  assault  on  Russia  was  already  in  full  swing.  This  may 

have  influenced  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was  anxious  to  aid  Britain's 

new  and  difficult  ally.  The  disruption  of  Gentian  transport  might 

gain  a  breathing  space  for  the  hard-pressed  Russian  armies.  The 

directive  instructed  Bomber  Command  to  concentrate  on  the  Ruhr* 

Rhineland  railway  system,  and  appended  a  list  of  specific  targets 

that  were  to  be  attacked  on  moonlit  nights.  The  intent  behind  the 

new  policy  could  not  be  mistaken; 

5.  Most  of  the  railway  centres  listed  In  Appendix  "A" 
lie  In  congested  industrial  areas  and  near  concentrations 
of  workers'  dwellings.  These  objectives  arc  therefore  to 
be  considered  as  suitably  located  for  obtaining  incidental 
effect  on  the  morale  of  the  Industrial  population...,* 

On  moonless  nights,  the  bombers  were  to  strike  at  communication 

centers,  such  as  Cologne,  DUsseldorf,  and  Duisburg.  As  secondary 

targets,  the  directive  specified  German  cities  outside  the  Ruhr  area, 

notably  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Hanover,  Frankfurt,  Mannheim,  and  Stuttgart, 

It  Is  clear  that  the  new  bombing  policy,  whatever  its  ostensible 

objective,  was  only  one  small  step  removed  from  the  unrestricted 

area  bombing  of  cities.  The  difference  lay  more  in  concept  than  in 

execution.  Some  RAF  leaders  still  clung  to  the  illusion  that  on 

moonlit  nights  the  accuracy  needed  to  destroy  marshaling  yards  could 

be  attained.  (In  practice,  most  crews  were  fortunate  if  they  lilt  an 

Industrial  area  in  the  vicinity  of  a  marshaling  yard.)  That  illusion 

had  to  be  destroyed  before  the  final  step  toward  outright  area  bombing 

could  be  taken. 

*Ibld. .  App.  8  (xvi ) ,  p.  136. 
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Photographic  evidence  produced  by  the  Reconnaissance  Spitfires 
had  done  a  good  deal  to  dispel  thr  myth  of  precision  bombing  but  not 
until  tho  "Butt  Report"  was  published,  in  August  1  9M  ,  were  the 
implications  of  the  evidence  spelled  out  in  a  form  that  could  be 
readily  understood.  The  author  of  the  report  was  a  member  of  the 
War  Cabinet  secretariat  whom  Lord  Cherwcll  had  asked  to  undertake 
a  systematic  analysis  of  bombing  effectiveness.  Mr.  Butt's  analysis 
covered  Bomber  Command's  operations  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  using  photographs,  operational  summaries,  and  other  available 
records.  Ills  conclusions! 

1.  Of  those  aircraft  recorded  as  attacking  their  target, 
only  one  in  three  got  within  five  miles. 

2.  Over  the  French  ports,  the  proportion  was  two  in 
three;  over  Germany  as  u  whole,  the  proportion  was  one 
In  four;  over  the  Ruhr,  it  was  only  one  in  ten, 

3.  In  the  Full  Moon,  the  proportion  was  two  in  five; 

In  the  new  moon  it  was  only  one  in  fifteen. 

**,  In  tli(>  absence  of  haze,  the  proportion  is  over  one 
half,  whereas  over  thick  hare  it  is  only  one  in  fifteen. 

5.  An  Increase  in  the  Intensity  of  A. A.  fire  reduces 
the  number  of  aircraft  getting  within  5  miles  of  their 
target  in  the  ratio  three  to  two. 

6.  All  these  figures  relate  only  to  aircraft  recorded 
as  attacking  the  target;  the  proportion  of  the  total 
sorties  which  reached  within  five  miles  Is  less  by  one 
third. 

Thus,  for  example,  of  the  total  sorties  only  one  In  _ 
five  get  within  five  miles  of  the  target,  i.e.  with^in/ 
the  75  square  miles  surrounding  the  target.* 

Bomber  Cotimand  found  it  hard  to  credit  these  startling  con¬ 
clusions.  But  they  were  token  seriously  by  Lord  Cherwcll  and  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  asked  Sir  Charles  Portal  to  give  the  Butt 
Report  his  "most  urgent  attention." 

The  report  had  far-reaching  repercussions.  Coming  when  it  did, 
it  crystallized  ideas  that  had  been  gradually  taking  shape  and  con¬ 
verted  vague  doubts  into  certainty.  The  stark  facts  revealed  in  the 
report  forced  government  leaders  to  act.  It  was  no  longer  possible 

*Ibld. .  App.  13. 


to  let  Bomber  Conmand  continue  as  It  had  been  doing  to  waste  Itself 
In  fruitless  attacks  against  targets  It  could  not  find  or  hit. 

One  of  the  Important  contributions  of  the  Bi  ‘t  Report  was  that 
It  focused  attention  on  the  crucial  role  played  by  navigation  In  the 
success  or  failure  of  strategic  bombing.  There  had  been  evidence 
before  that  crews  occasionally  missed  their  target  by  a  wide  margin, 
but  the  Implications  had  not  been  appreciated.  Bomber  Conmand  had 
always  been  more  concerned  with  bombing  accuracy  In  the  narrow  sense. 
Yet  a  navigating  error  measured  In  miles  made  It  unimportant  whether 
the  bombing  error  was  300  or  1000  yards.  As  a  result  of  the  Butt 
Report,  the  problems  of  night  navigation  received  far  more  attention 
than  they  had  In  the  past.  The  development  of  electronic  navigation 
aids  was  pushed  with  a  new  sense  of  urgency,  though  it  was  not  to 
bear  fruit  until  ihe  following  year. 

Another  development  In  the  wake  of  the  Butt  Report  was  -the 
creation  of  an  Operational  Research  Section  In  Bomber  Command.  The 
Job  of  the  new  section  was  to  make  a  systematic  analysis  of  the 
operational  results  of  every  bombing  attack  and  to  provide  periodic 
reports.  This  gave  Bomber  Command  an  essential  tool  foi  evaluating 
and  Improving  Its  performance,  and  also  provided  British  leaders 
with  a  better  basis  for  making  decisions  on  bombing  strategy. 

In  view  of  the  findings  of  the  Butt  Report,  It  was  obvious  that 
the  strategy  reflected  In  the  last  directive  to  Bomber  Conmsnd 
the  attack  on  transport  targets  in  the  Ruhr  --  would  have  tu  be- 
abandoned.  There  was  no  point  in  wasting  crews  and  aircraft  over 
an  area  where  only  one  in  ten  succeeded  in  getting  within  five  miles 
of  the  target.  Improvements  In  navigation  sufficient  to  permit 
attacking  specific  objectives,  even  objective'  as  large  as  marshaling 
yards,  could  not  be  expected  for  many  months.  This  left  only  a 
single  alternative!  area  bombing  of  cities. 

The  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  agreed  that  the  bombing  offensive  must 
go  on.  It  was  the  only  means  available  for  creating  the  conditions 
that  would  eventually  permit  British  forces  to  return  to  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  Britain  had  come  a  long  way  in  the  year  since  Dunkirk,  and 
she  was  no  longer  fighting  alone.  The  prospect  of  wresting  control 


of  Europe  away  from  the  Nails  was  not  the  forlorn  hope  It  had  once 
been.  British  and  Commonwca  1  th  fonts  had  fought  creditably  against 
the  Crrmans  in  Greece  and  Crete  and  were  forcing  Hitler  to  commit 
more  and  more  men  and  supplies  to  North  Africa.  The  new  ally, 

Russia,  might  not  last  thtungh  the  winter,  but  In  the  meantime  German 
armies  and  air  forces  were  being  used  up  In  the  East.  The  United 
States  had  declared  an  "Unlimited  National  Emergency"  In  May,  and 
Churchill  was  increasingly  hopeful  that  America  would  become  an 
active  belligerent  by  the  time  British  forces  were  ready  to  reenter 
Europe.  But  before  this  could  come  to  pass,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
bel 1 eved , 

Uc  must  first  destroy  the  foundations  upon  which  the 
^German/  war  machine  rests  --  the  economy  which  feeds  it, 
the  morale  which  sustains  it,  the  supplies  which  nourish  It 
and  the  hopes  of  victory  which  Inspire  It,  Then  only  shrill 
we  be  able  to  return  to  the  continent  and  occjpy  and  con¬ 
trol  portions  of  his  territory  and  impose  our  will  upon 
the  enemy..,.  It  is  In  bombing,  on  a  scale  undreamt  of 
in  the  last  war,  that  we  find  tire  new  weapon  on  which  we 
must  principally  depend  for  the  destruction  of  Cerman 
economic  life  and  morale.* 

This  was  written  after  Russia  had  been  Invaded  but  before 
publication  of  the  Butt  Report.  considering  the  meager  results 
that  British  bombers  had  achieved  so  far  (as  revealed  later  by  that 
report  ),  tire  "destruction  of  German  o<  unontic  life  and  mo.-alc"  was 
going  to  he  a  difficult  task.  Strategic  bombing  was  still  the  only 
instrument  available  for  the  Job,  but  It  would  have  to  be  used  in  a 
new  fashion. 

The  preference  for  precision  bombing  had  been  partly  dictated 
by  the  fact  that  Bomber  Command  was  too  small  to  do  anything  else. 
Area  bombing  required  much  Larger  forces,  not  only  because  the  target 
was  spread  out  but  because  a  high  concentration  of  force  in  space  and 
time  was  necessary  to  produce  a  decisive  effect.  The  experience  of 
the  last  few  months  had  shown  that  area  attacks  with  small  forces 
were  ineffective,  even  if  the  crews  found  their  target,  and  that  the 

★ 
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damage  could  be  quickly  repaired.  evere  and  lasting  damage  was 
achieved  only  in  attacks  on  the  scale  of  the  Luftwaffe  raid  on 
Coventry,  where  a  high  concentration  of  force  had  been  attained  and 
self-sustaining  fires  had  been  started.  The  force  requirement  for 
area  attacks  was  the  same  whether  the  purpose  was  to  destroy  a 
specific  objective,  which  the  bombers  could  reach  only  by  devastating 
the  entire  area  in  which  it  was  located,  or  to  undermine  civilian 
morale  by  forcing  evacuation  of  a  densely  inhabited  district.  In 
both  cases,  extensive  as  well  as  intensive  damage  was  necessary  to 
produce  the  desired  effect,  and  this  in  turn  called  for  employment 
of  a  large  bomber  force. 

If  Bomber  Conmand  was  to  operate  thenceforth  as  a  "bludgeon, 
not  a  rapier,"  it  would  have  to  be  built  up  along  the  lines  urged 
by  Lord  Trenchard.  The  Air  Staff  was  already  working  on  plans  to 
that  effect;  the  figure  of  4000  heavy  bombers  -•  an  eight-fold 
increase  in  operational  strength  --  was  being  mentioned.  These 
plans  were  brought  to  a  head  when  the  revelations  of  the  Butt  Report 
convinced  British  Leaders  that  the  policy  of  precision  bombing  was 
no  longer  tenable  and  that  Bomber  Command  would  have  to  be  converted 
into  an  instrument  for  area  attack.  Bomber  Command  responded  with 
another  of  its  familiar  estimates  showing  that,  with  an  average 
operational  strength  of  4000  first-line  aircraft,  it  would  be  possible 
to  destroy  forty-three  selected  German  towns  with  a  total  population 
of  around  fifteen  million  people.  According  to  Sir  Charles  Portal, 
who  passed  this  proposal  on  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  September  25, 
1941,  a  bombing  offensive  on  this  scale  would  "break  Germany  in  six 
months. " 

This  was  clearly  the  wrong  way  to  approach  Mr.  Churchill.  He 
not  only  mistrusted  estimates  of  this  sort,  but  he  had  become  in¬ 
creasingly  suspicious  of  the  claims  made  by  airmen.  The  Butt  Report 
had  further  disillusioned  him  and  caused  him  to  lose  faith  in  the 
effectiveness  of  strategic  bombing  in  general.  In  replying  to  Sir 
Charles  Portal,  the  Prime  Minister  plainly  showed  his  discouragement 
by  arguing  that  "it  is  very  disputable  whether  bombing  by  itself  will 
be  a  decisive  factor  in  the  present  war."  He  pointed  out  that 
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British  morale  had  improved  under  bombing  and  prophetically  warned 
that  German  progress  in  ground  defenses  and  night  fighters  could 
overtake  the  attack.  Finally,  in  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  Mr. 
Churchill  reminded  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  that  only  one-fourth 
of  the  bombs  hit  their  targets  and  that  therefore  an  improvement  in 

bombing  accuracy  to  100  percent  "would  in  fact  raise  our  bombing 

★ 

force  to  four  times  its  strength." 

In  a  subsequent  Minute  of  October  7,  the  Prime  Minister  softened 
his  language,  though  it  was  clear  that  he  still  objected  to  the 
exaggerated  claims  made  for  strategic  bombing.  He  assured  Sir 
Charles  Portal  that  everything  was  being  done  tc  create  the  largest 
possible  bombing  force  and  that  there  was  no  intention  of  changing 
this  policy.  "1  deprecate,  however,  placing  unbounded  confidence 
in  this  means  of  attack,  and  stiLl  more  expressing  that  confidence 

'Icir 

in  terms  of  arithmetic."  The  Minute  is  important  primarily  in 
showing  that  Mr.  Churchill,  who  had  been  among  the  strongest  pro¬ 
ponents  of  city  bombing,  now  considered  it  a  second  best.  He  would 
have  preferred  "heavy  accurate  daylight  bombing  of  factories,"  though 
he  realized  that  this  could  n^t  be  done  without  fighter  protection, 
which  at  the  time  was  not  available  on  attacks  against  inland 
targe  ts. 

As  it  turned  out,  Mr.  Churchill's  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  city 
bombing  was  temporary;  it  was  rekindled  the  following  summer  when 
the  "Thousand  Bomber"  raids  against  German  cities  showed  what  the 
bombing  offensive  could  accomplish.  But  enthusiasm  or  no,  there  was 
no  alternative  to  city  bombing  in  any  case,  Mr.  Churchill,  the  War 
Cabinet,  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  now  all  in  agreement  on  that. 
The  only  question  was  how  fast  Bomber  Command  could  be  built  up  to 
the  size  required  to  make  city  bombing  really  effective. 

The  problem  was  what  to  do  in  the  meantime.  Should  Bomber 
Command  be  allowed  to  continue  its  costly  attacks  on  German  cities? 

Air  Offensive.  Vol.  1,  p.  182. 
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Results  on  moonless  nights  and  during  poor  weather  were  extremely 
disappointing.  Navigation  was  so  bad  that  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
bombers  had  been  directed  to  attack  Karlsruhe  and  Stuttgart,  they 
were  reported  over  twenty-seven  citiea  other  than  the  ones  they  had 
been  told  to  hit.  At  the  same  time,  the  losses  were  mounting  and 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  results  achieved.  In  October  and 
November,  losses  as  high  as  10,  12  and  13  percent  were  sustained  in 
single  attacks,  and  in  one  case  --  an  attack  on  the  Ruhr  --  21  percent 
of  the  aircraft  failed  to  return. 

Greatly  concerned  over  these  losses,  Mr.  Churchill  insisted 
that  Bomber  Command  adopt  a  policy  of  conserving  its  resources  during 
the  months  of  bad  weather  lest  it  destroy  the  nucleus  around  which 
the  future  buildup  must  take  place.  Sir  Richard  Peirse  pointed  out 
that  suc.n  a  policy  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  morale  of  the 
crews,  but  the  War  Cabinet  agreed  with  the  Prime  Minister,  partly 
because  they  shared  the  growing  disillusionment  with  the  performance 
of  Bomber  Command.  Thus,  on  November  13,  1141,  a  new  directive  was 
issued,  instructing  Bomber  Command  to  conserve  its  resources  "in 
order  to  build  up  a  strong  force  to  be  available  by  the  spring  of 
next  year."  Webster  and  Frankland  felt  that  this  directive  "was  no 
less  than  a  formal  expression  of  the  belief  that  the  results  which 
Bomber  Command  was  achieving  were  not  worth  the  casualties  it  was 
suf fering. . . 1941  had,  indeed,  brought  Bomber  Command  to  the  nadir 
of  its  fortunes,  but  its  prospects  were  by  no  means  extinguished."* 
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VIII.  THE  WHIRLWIND 


Bombei  Command  on  Trial 


THE  YEAR  1941  had  been  one  of  great  disappointments  for  Bomber 
Command.  The  greatest  was  the  realization  that  precision  bombing, 
at  night,  and  with  the  means  then  available,  was  too  ineffective  to 
justify  the  cost.  Except  under  unusually  favorable  circumstances, 
and  until  new  equipment  or  new  techniques  became  available,  the 
strategic  air  offensive  against  Germany  would  have  to  consist  largely 
of  area  attacks  against  cities. 

This  was  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow  for  those  who  objected  to 
this  form  of  warfare  because  of  moral  scruples.  It  was  frustrating 
on  other  grounds  as  well,  for  it  meant  that  bombing  policy  had  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  operational  limitations  of  the  weapon, 
instead  of  being  governed  by  strategy,  as  had  been  envisaged  before 
the  war. 

It  was  particularly  galling  to  Mr.  Churchill.  Me  wanted  a 
flexible  bombing  poLicy  so  as  to  be  able  to  exploit  the  opportunities 
opened  up  by  the  vast  changes  that  had  occurred  in  the  strategic 
situation  during  the  latter  half  of  1941.  The  Germans  had  planned 
on  a  six-week  campaign  against  Russia,  but  the  Blitzkrieg  had  not 
worked  out  as  expected,  and  six  months  later  the  German  armies  were 
stalled  in  the  bitter  Russian  winter.  The  danger  that  Hitler  would 
revive  SEA  LION  after  a  lightning  conquest  of  Russia  was  thus 
averted,  at  least  until  the  next  spring,  by  which  time  Britain  would 
be  infinitely  better  prepared  against  such  an  attempt  than  she  had 
been  in  the  fall  of  1940.  In  Africa,  British  and  Commonwealth  forces 
were  on  the  offensive  against  Rommel,  and  Mr.  Churchill  had 


far-reaching  plans  for  exploiting  the  hoped-for  victory  in  Libya. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  Prime  Minister's  fondest  dream  had  become 
reality  when  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  brought  the  United 
States  into  the  war  as  a  full  belligerent. 

These  and  other  events  presented  opportunities  for  offensive 
action  against  the  enemy  in  addition  to,  or  in  tire  place  of,  strategic 
bombing.  Bomber  Command  no  longer  held  the  unique  position  it  did  a 
few  months  earlier,  when  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  their  memorandum  of 
July  31,  1041,  had  said:  "After  meeting  the  needs  of  our  own  se¬ 
curity,  therefore,  we  give  the  heavy  bomber  first  priority  in  pro¬ 
duction,  for  only  the  heavy  bomber  can  produce  the  conditions  under 

★ 

which  other  offensive  forces  con  be  employed."  In  early  1942  the 
rival  claims  of  other  arms  for  production  priority  were  receiving 
greater  consideration,  even  if  this  meant  that  the  promised  buildup 
of  Bomber  Command  to  the  strength  needed  for  effective  area  bombing 
might  have  to  be  delayed. 

The  debate  over  priorities  even  reached  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  February  25,  1942,  the  new  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 
made  a  statement  that  was  known  to  reflect  the  Prime  Minister's  own 
viows  at  the  time: 

...if  I  may,  I  would  remind  the  House  that  this  policy 
/the  buildup  of  Bomber  Comman£/  was  initiated  at  a  time 
when  we  were  fighting  alone  against  the  combined  forces 
of  Germany  and  Italy  and  it  then  seemed  that  it  was  the 
most  effective  way  in  which  we,  acting  alone,  could  take 
the  initiative  against  the  enemy.  Since  that  time  we 
have  had  an  enormous  access  of  support  from  the  Russian 
Armies,  who,  according  to  the  latest  news,  have  had  yet 
another  victory  over  the  Germans,  and  also  from  the 
great  potential  strength  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Naturally,  in  such  circumstances,  the  original  policy  has 
come  under  review.  I  can  assure  the  House  that  the 
Government  are  fully  aware  of  the  other  uses  to  which 
our  resources  could  be  put,  and  the  moment  they  arrive 
at  a  decision  that  ci,e  circumstances  warrant  a  change, 
a  change  in  policy  will  be  made.** 

*Ibld. .  p.  181. 
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and  retained  it  to  the  end  of  the  war.  His  record  as  well  as  his 
personality,  with  Its  virtues  and  its  shortcomings,  made  him  one  of 
the  outstanding  commanders  of  the  time.  Also,  Air  Marsha!  Harris 
had  the  good  fortune  of  being  able  to  establish  a  close  lclationship 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  which  gave  him  direct  access  to  the  most 
important  source  ot  power  in  wartime  Britain. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  hard-driving  new  comnander 
had  taken  over  that  Bomber  Command  achieved  the  kind  ot  success  it 
needed  to  demonstrate  its  potential  and  to  restore  faitli  in  its 
future.  In  March  and  April  Bomber  Command  scored  Impressive  results 
in  attacks  on  the  Fcnault  plant  near  Paris  and  on  the  cities  of 
LUbeck  and  Rostock  --  results  which  gained  a  breathing  space  for 
Air  Marshal  Harris  and  enabled  him  to  mount  the  spectacular  "Thousand 
Bomber"  raids  that  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  strategic  bombing. 

The  stage  was  set  for  resumption  of  the  strategic  afr  offensive 
in  early  February  1042,  when  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Air,  Sir 
Archibald  Sinclair,  pleaded  with  the  Defence  Committee  to  release 
Bomber  Command  from  Its  c omm i tmen t  to  assist  the  Navy  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Atlantic,  Ho  knew  that  he  would  have  to  make  a  strong  case 
In  view  of  the  general  disillusionment  with  strategic  bombing,  and 
of  the  innumerable  other  tasks  in  which  long-range  aircraft  could 
be  employed  to  good  advantage.  In  the  preceding  two  months,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Allies  had  suffered  a  series  of 
unmitigated  disasters  in  the  Pacific,  in  the  Atlantic,  and  in  Africa, 
and  the  end  was  not  yet  in  sight.  In  a  few  days  the  Japanese  weie 
to  cap  their  triumphant  march  across  the  Pacific  with  the  conquest 
of  the  "impenetrable"  fortress  of  Singapore,  whose  loss  Mr.  Churchill 
considered  "the  greatest  disaster  in  our  history."  Sir  Archibald 
Sinclair  expected  strong  opposition  to  his  proposal  from  the  Navy, 
which  was  particularly  hard-pressed  after  the  loss  of  its  two  proud 
capital  ships  off  Malaya,  As  the  First  Sea  Lord  quite  reasonably 
pointed  out,  "If  we  lose  the  war  at  sea,  we  lose  the  war."* 

*Ibld. ,  p.  327. 
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Sir  Archibald  Sinclair  based  his  argument  for  the  strategic 
air  offensive  primarily  on  two  factors.  One  was  that  heavy  air 
attacks  on  Germany  would  "enlieai  ten  and  support  the  Russians"  while 
at  the  same  time  depressing  Go i man  motale,  whiih  had  already  been 
weakened  by  the  unexpected  Russian  successes.  The  other  important 
point  was  that  the  RAF  expected  dramatic  improvements  in  bombing 
effectiveness  through  the  intnulut tion  of  a  new  electronic  navigation 
aid,  called  CEE,  which  was  about  to  become  operational,  Sinclair 
recommended  resuming  the  air  offensive  as  soon  as  weather  londitlons 
permit  led  so  as  to  take  full  advantage  of  GEE,  whose  operational 
life  was  expected  to  be  short.  CEE  could  be  jammed,  and  British 
scientists  estimated  --  correct. y,  as  it  turned  out  --  that  this 
would  happen  in  less  ttian  six  months . 

One  reason  against  releasing  Bomber  Command  from  its  commitment 
to  help  tlie  Navy  had  been  the  presence  of  the  German  battle  cruisers 
in  Biest.  But  on  February  12,  thr< e  days  after  the  Defence  Committee 
meeting,  this  problem  had,  in  Mr,  Churchill's  words,  "settled  itself 
by  the  escape  of  the  enemy,"  The  Prime  Minister  was  now  in  favor  of 
resuming  tire  full  air  offensive  against  Germany.  This  was  enough 
for  tire  Air  Staff,  which  promptly  issued  a  new  directive  to  Bomber 

Cotimand  without  waiting  for  formal  approval  from  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 

** 

or  the  Defence  Committee. 

The  directive  ordering  resumption  of  the  strategic  air  offensive 
was  dated  February  l ,  1942,  the  day  before  the  fall  of  Singapore. 

It  canceled  the  conservation  order  that  had  been  issued  the  previous 
November  and  authorized  Bomber  Command  to  employ  its  force  "without 
restriction,"  though  not  in  disregard  of  unfavorable  weather  or 
extreme  hazard  to  aircraft.  The  substance  of  the  directive  was 

* 

GEE,  also  rofeired  to  under  its  code  name  "Tr,  1335,"  employed 
a  principle  similar  to  that  used  in  LORAN.  In  contrast  to  the 
latter,  however,  Its  range  was  only  300-400  miles.  For  a  description 
of  GEE  and  of  two  subsequently  introduced  electronic  navigation  and 
bombing  aids  called  OBOE  and  H2.S,  see  Air  Offensive,  Voi.  4,  Annex  1. 

Air  Of  fensive,  Voi.  1,  p.  330,  fn.  2. 
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citl**  oi  against  specific  objectives.  Hr  penciled  an  i  xp  I  film  \  m  ■, 

note  lot  the  guidance  of  tlie  new  chief  of  Bomhei  1  n,d  ,  who  was  to 

take  cotranand  the  following  weak: 

Re  l  the  new  buinh  i  up,  diiecljve!  l  suppose  il  is  •  le.ii 
that  the  aiming  points  are  to  he  the  huill-up  .  1 1  •  i»  ^  , 

tin  t  ,  f  Li  t  iie  tiim  e,  l  lie  ih"  k  y  m  d  s  i,  i  a  i  i  i  I  l  ( ,i  to  ■  ■  •  • 

whore  these  are  mentioned  in  Appendix  A.  This  ...  c  ’  he 
niade  ileai  if  it  is  not  nlteady  unde  i  s  food .  * 

Their  was  little  danger  that  Ai  i  M.ush.ij  liaiiis  »■  1. 1  1  i  e  i  i  ad  tin 

intent  of  the  directive,  fm  il  accorded  with  h  i  ■.  own  ( >  l  *  f  ■  ■  i  in-  »■ . 

Wihster  and  hi  (ink I  ami  udn  to  Kobiuaiv  1  ■,  l<n.’,  whin  tv 

*  * 

directive  was  Issued,  as  "a  piegnaut  date  in  .in  hi  .t  oy."  It 
was  iinhi-d,  for  it  usherrd  In  an  onslaught  on  Ciein.un  that  u,,uii  the 
lotiw.it  I  i  .itt.nk.s  on  London  seem  putty  hv  dwtp  ft  t  '  n.  I  i  t :  r  I  list 
tine  a  homhing  di  ret  live  had  singled  out  iivili.ui  :  .i  .  i  a.  K'< 
primary  objective.  Except  fot  the  inevitable  dive  is:  ns,  it  was  to 
remain  the  pilmary  objective  for  Bomber  Command,  not  only  dining  the 
pei  i  o  J  ot  appt  oxlinately  one  yeat  that  thy  Kibiiiiiiv  di  no  five  c.n  in 
effect,  but  throughout,  most  of  the  remaining  yeat  s  ol  tin  wat. 

The  I ai- reaching  implications  of  the  directive  .unused  sur¬ 
prisingly  little  opposition  from  those  whose  "lonsi ienlious  scluples" 
had  led  them  to  protest  against  city  bombing  when  il  was  fiist  urged 
l>,  Chut  i  hill  during  the  Battle  i  in  t  tain.  This  time  i  on  t  t  ■  >vt>  t  s v 

.n  mi1  not  ovei  the  issue  of  atv.i  bombing  as  against  pie.  i  s  i  on 

att.ii.hs,  but  over  ai  triuaLive  casks  foi  Buiiilii- :  Lu.ii»ii.»iid  ;  r,  supp-.i  t 
ol  the  other  services,  ovei  its  role  In  the  over-all  sti.iiigy  -!  the 

war,  and  ovei  what  priority  should  be  given  to  ib.  buildup  of  its 


Ibid.  ,  Vol,  l,  p,  d.’h, 

**1bid.  ,  p.  S.1^. 

it'k’ic 

A  possible  explanation  is  that,  when  the  milil.n.  1  cadets 
tiisl  voiied  these  sctuples,  in  the  fall  of  they  still 

thought  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  bomb  cities,  and  chat  i  l  would 
he  both  more  humane  and  mote  effective  to  attack  tjuas  in. i  1  i  tar  y 
o!)  j  ei  t.  i  ves  ,  A  y  f  a  r  -  and  -  a  -  Ita  1  t"  later,  most  of  them  had  t  ome  to 
understand  that,  it.  the  re  was  to  be  a  strategii  aii  ulfonsive, 
it  would  have  to  bo  ilitoc  ted  against  urban  aieas.  And  by  that 
time  the  brutalizing  effect  of  the  war  mav  have  diminished  the  it 
sc  t  ie:  1  es  . 
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forces.  In  spite  of  the  improvements  in  bombing  accuracy  that  were 
expected  from  the  new  navigation  aid,  many  still  doubted  that  the 
results  obtainable  by  strategic  bombing  justified  the  resources 
already  Invested  in  it,  let  atone  the  additional  buildup  needed  to 
mount  bombing  attacks  on  a  scale  that  could  be  decisive. 

Debate  over  these  matters  did  not  end  when  the  directive  for 
resumption  of  the  bombing  offensive  was  Issued  to  Bomber  Command. 

It  went  on  after  the  bombing  of  German  cities  was  well  under  way. 

In  one  form  or  another,  It  continued  throughout  the  war,  though  it 
was  temporarily  muted  in  the  elation  over  the  successes  Air  Marshal 
Harria  was  able  to  achieve  in  the  first  months. 

Toward  the  end  of  March  1942,  advocates  of  the  all-out  bombing 
offensive  against  Germany  received  powerful  support  from  a  new 
source  when  the  Scientific  Advisor,  Lord  Cherwell,  sent  the  Prime 
Minister  a  Minute  on  what  he  thought  the  projected  offensive  could 
accomplish.  He  estimated  that,  given  certain  assumptions  as  to 
bombing  accuracy  and  damage  effect,  the  planned  output  of  10,000 
heavy  bombers  during  the  coming  year  would  yield  a  force  that  could 
create  enough  destruction  in  58  German  towns  of  over  100,000 
population  to  deprive  approximately  one-third  of  the  German  people 
ol  their  housing.  Lord  Cherwell  felt  that  being  turned  out  of  one's 
home  was  even  more  damaging  to  morale  than  seeing  one's  friends  or 
relative?  killed,  "There  seems  little  doubt,"  he  wrote,  "that  this 
would  break  the  spirit  of  the  people."* 

Lord  Cherwell's  paper  with  its  optimistic  conclusions  was 
reminiscent  of  the  Bomber  Command  estimates  for  the  oil  plan  and  the 
transport  attack  --  offering,  as  it  did,  the  kind  of  "cut-and-drled" 
solutions  for  winning  the  war  which  always  annoyed  the  Prime 
Minister.  It  rested  on  a  set  of  assumptions  that  were  necessarily 
speculative.  They  were  promptly  challenged  by  such  a  respected 
scientist  as  Sir  Henry  Tlzard,  who,  while  in  general  agreement  with 
the  bombing  policy,  tried  to  discourage  overly  optimistic  expecta¬ 
tions  of  what  could  be  achieved.  In  his  rebuttal  to  Lord  Cherwell's 

Air  Offensive,  Vol.  1,  pp.  331-332. 
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papcr,  Sir  Hemy  pointed  out  that  for  the  next  two  years  Bomber 
Con«imnd  could  not  reach  the  strength  needed  to  produce  "decisive" 
results  against  civilian  morale;  "so  if  we  try  to  cairy  out  the 
policy  with  a  much  smaller  force  It  will  not  be  decisive,  and  we  may 
lose  the  wai  in  other  ways." 

The  prime  Minister,  however,  had  great  faith  in  his  Scientific 
Advisor  and  apparently  was  Influenced  by  his  Minute  in  spite  of 
Tlrard's  arguments.  At  any  rate,  he  allowed  the  bombing  offensive 
to  proceed  as  planned. 

Another  factor  in  favor  of  proceeding  with  the  offensive  was 
that  at  this  crucial  time  the  new  chief  of  Bomber  Command  began  to 
provide  impressive  evidence  of  what  strategic  bombing  could  accom¬ 
plish.  On  March  3,  while  the  debate  over  the  bombing  offensive  was 
still  going  on  In  Parliament,  Sir  Arthur  Harris  executed  an  extremely 
successful  night  precision  attack  on  the  Renault  factory  near  Paris, 
which  was  producing  armaments  for  Germany,  GEE  had  not  yet  become 
operational,  but  a  new  flare  technique  for  target  illumination  was 
used  to  good  effect.  On  the  basis  of  photographic  evidence,  "it 
was  estimated  that  forty  per  cent  of  the  Renault  machine  tools  had 
been  destroyed"  and  that  "very  few  buildings  bad  escaped  damage."* 
This  outstanding  success  after  a  discouraging  year  boosted  morale 
in  Bomber  Command  and  duly  impressed  government  leaders. 

On  March  20  Bomber  Command  achieved  another,  more  spectacular 
victory  in  -  test  cf  saturation  incendiary  tactics  *  c»  *  in st  the 
Hanseatic  city  of  Idlbcck.  This  time  a  number  of  GEE-equtpped  air¬ 
craft  were  employed,  though  the  city  itself  was  beyond  the  range  of 
GEE.  The  attack  was  carried  out  under  ideal  conditions,  and  the 
ancient  city  with  Its  many  medieval  structures  presented  a  highly 
inflammable  target.  Photographs  showed  that  almost  half  the  city 
was  destroyed,  including  -he  main  railway  station,  the  central 
electric  power  plant,  public  buildings,  factories,  and  an  estimated 
two  thousand  houses. 

* I b i d . .  p.  335. 

Ibid. ,  p.  38S. 
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A  month  I  .it  or.  Bomber  Command  followed  up  with  a  series  of 
i.iu,  uni.sci  uinr  night  attacks  against  the  city  of  Rostock,  where 
tbi-  Mi  Iu'm'I  1  -  i  .  -  range  bombers  were  manufactured.  Again  Air  Marshal 
Harr  is  expt  1  i  ■;>  r; led  with  new  tactics,  involving  a  combination  of  area 
ail.1  i  a, .a  nsi  lie  city  itself  an  I  a  precision  attack  on  the  Heinkel 
t  .1  t.>:y.  On  tin-  lust  two  nights  the  results  were  modest.  But  in 
the  next  two  attacks  excellent  ccncer.  1 1  a  L  ion  in  time  and  space  was 
a,  hievcii,  bn.iiinug  accuracy  was  high,  and  most  of  the  attacking  air¬ 
craft  hit  their  targets,  including  the  Heinkel  factory.  Photographic 
evidence  confirmed  that  Bomber  Command  had  scored  another  impressive 
victory.  These  successes  acted  as  a  tonic  in  Britain  after  the  long 
string  of  Allied  military  defeats  in  the  preceding  few  months.  But, 
ax  bit'  Arthur  Harris  well  realized,  they  did  not  settle  the  future 
of  Bomber  Command  and  of  strategic  bombing. 

In  another  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  by  analytical  methods, 

the  Government  once  again  called  on  Mr.  Justice  Singleton  to  lend 

★ 

Ills  talents  to  the  investigation  of  a  con  t  rove  r  s  i  a  1  issue.  In 
April  lSu.2  it  asked  him  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  results  likely 
to  be  achieved  by  an  all-out  strategic  air  offensive  against  Germany. 
Not  surprisingly,  for  he  had  been  given  an  impossible  task,  Mr. 
Justice  Singleton  failed  to  arrive  at  firm  conclusions  and  was 
forced  to  resort  to  vague  statements  that  only  added  to  the  existing 
con  f  u  s ion . 

It  was  clear,  to  Air  Marshal  Harris  at  least,  that  only  actual 
results  would  bring  an  end  to  the  debate  over  strategic  bombing. 

The  Government  had  drifted  into  the  decision  to  resume  the  air 
offensive  against  Germany  because  it  was  the  course  of  least  re¬ 
sistance  at  a  Lime  when  British  leaders  w  re  preoccupied  with  other, 
world-shaking  events.  Their  qualified  approval  of  the  February 


In  early  194L  Mr.  Justice  Singleton  had  conducted  a  successful 
inquiry  into  German  aircraft  production  in  an  atlempt  to  resolve 
a  dispute  among  several  government  departments  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  German  Air  Force.  See  Winston  S.  Churchill,  The  Second 
World  War,  Vol.  3,  The  Grand  Alliance,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Roston,  19 BO,  p.  41. 
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bomblng  directive  by  no  means  represented  a  policy  decision  to 
adopt  strategic  bombing  as  the  primary  strategy  in  the  war  with 
Germany.  It  did  not  mean  that  henceforth  the  military  conduct  of 
the  war  and  the  production  effort  would  be  oriented  to  such  a 
strategy.  The  bombing  directive  was  subject  to  being  revoked  when¬ 
ever  the  Government  should  decide  that  Bomber  Command  could  be  more 
usefully  employed  in  support  of  a  different  strategy,  in  which  the 
other  services  would  play  the  leading  role.  In  such  a  case,  the 
resources  needed  for  building  up  the  bombardment  force  were  likely 
to  be  reallocated  to  other  needs. 


Strategic  Bombing  Proves  Itself 


As  matters  stood  in  early  1942,  Sir  Arthur  Harris  was  still 
caught  in  the  same  vicious  circle  as  beforet  To  obtain  the  re¬ 
sources  he  needed  to  make  strategic  bombing  effective,  he  had  to 
demonstrate  results  which  could  not  be  obtained  with  the  Inadequate 
force  available  to  him.  As  he  was  to  reflect  after  the  war, 

My  own  opinion  is  that  we  should  never  have  had  a  real 
bomber  offensive  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  1000 
bomber  attack  on  Cologne,  an  irrefutable  demonstration 
of  the  power  of  what  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
new  and  untried  weapon.* 

The  results  Sir  Arthur  Harris  sought  in  order  to  prove  the 
value  of  strategic  bombing  were  different  from  those  envisaged  by 
the  Air  Staff.  The  February  directive  had  singled  out  German  civilian 
morale  as  the  primary  objective.  Harris  agreed  that  strategic  bomb¬ 
ing  might  have  an  effect  on  civilian  morale  but  thought  that,  to  be 
decisive,  the  bombing  would  have  to  be  on  a  scale  that  was  out  of 
the  question  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Even  then,  he  was  not  sure 


* 

Sir  Arthur  Harris,  Bomber  Offensive.  Collins,  London,  1947, 
p.  113.  I  have  drawn  on  various  sections  of  this  book,  especially 
Chaps.  4  and  5,  in  paraphrasing  Harris’  views  on  strategic  bombing 
and  on  the  related  matters  discussed  In  the  following  pages.  Page 
references  have  been  omitted  except  where  direct  quotations  are 
used. 
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how  important  civilian  morale  was  in  a  police  state.  Wholesale 
bombing  might  shatter  the  morale  of  Carman  civilians,  but  would  it 
affect  their  conduct  so  long  at  there  was  a  Gestapo  to  control  their 
behavior? 

These  thoughts  cay  have  been  formulated  after  the  event.  Even 
at  the  time,  however,  Harris  seems  to  have  regarded  civilian  morale 
as  an  imponderable  whose  effect  on  the  German  war  effort  was  too 
uncertain  for  it  to  be  made  the  main  target  of  the  bombing  offensive. 
He  believed  that  the  primary  objective  should  be  to  disrupt  the 
enemy's  industrial  activity  wherever  it  was  conducted,  which  was 
normally  in  cities  or  larger  towns.  If  the  area  bombing  of  cities 
also  happened  to  affect  civilian  morale,  and  if  low  morale  slowed  up 
the  wsr  effort,  this  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  bonus  effect. 

Before  taking  over  Bomber  Cotmnand,  Sir  Arthur  Harris  had  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  German  air  attacks  on  Britain.  He  had  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  most  effective  form  of  attack  was  the  kind  the  Luft¬ 
waffe  had  conducted  against  Coventry  --  a  highly  concentrated  mass 
attack  against  the  city  as  a  whole  rather  than  against  specific  ob¬ 
jectives  within  the  city.  He  recorded  his  impressions  as  followsi 

Coventry  was  a  large  and  important  town,  with  the  great 
majority  of  its  inhabitants  engaged  in  war  industries! 
the  light  engineering  industries  of  Coventry  were  almost 
Indispensable  to  the  production  of  a  great  range  of 
weapons  and  war  equipment.  On  the  day  after  this  attack 
production  in  all  the  war  factories  of  the  town  was  etse- 
thlrd  of  what  it  had  been  before.  Some  damage  had  bten 
done  to  the  factories  themselves,  but  it  was  very  slight 
compared  with  non-industrial  damage.  The  loss  of  produc¬ 
tion  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  Interruption  of 
public  utilities,  the  dislocation  of  transport,  and 
absenteeism  caused  by  the  destruction  of  houses,  and 
many  other  causes.  There  was  very  heavy  damage,  for 
example,  to  severs,  water  supply  pipes,  electric 
cables,  gas  pipes  and  so  forth,  and  this  had  an 
immediate  effect  on  production.  Output  was  back  to 
normal  again  In  about  two  months,  but  there  were 
special  circumstances  which  led  us  to  believe  that 
production  would  not  recover  so  quickly  in  Germany  as 
in  England. * 


* 


Harris 


« 


pp. 


86-87. 
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It  vai  thia  general  disruption  of  industrial  activity  within  a 
city  that  Harris  thought  should  be  the  aim  of  strategic  bombing.  He 
believed  that  the  effect  of  such  bombing  on  Germany  would  be  greater 
than  that  of  similar  attacks  on  Britain,  for  he  shared  the  mistaken 
opinion  that  the  German  economy  was  more  tightly  stretched  than  the 
British.  As  it  turned  out  later,  there  still  was  a  good  deal  of 
slack  in  the  German  economy.  But  this  was  not  realised  at  the  time, 
perhaps  because  it  was  tacitly  assumed  that  the  inventors  of  total 
war  would  have  mobilised  the  entire  economy  for  a  total  effort.  This 
erroneous  idea  led  British  economic  experts  to  urge  that  strategic 
bombing  be  directed  at  what  they  considered  to  be  critical  bottle¬ 
necks  in  an  already  overburdened  economy,  such  as  oil  and  ball 
bearings.  These  targets  remained  high  on  the  list  of  the  Ministry 
of  Economic  Warfare  long  after  area  bombing  had  become  the  operative 
policy.  They  were  also  the  kind  of  targets  that  appealed  to  certain 
members  of  the  Air  Staff  who,  for  different  reasons,  had  remained  in 
favor  of  precision  bombing  and  regarded  area  bombing  as  a  necessary 
but,  they  hoped,  temporary  expedient. 

Air  Marshal  Harris  did  not  agree  with  either  their  preferences 
or  their  reaaoning.  Though  he,  too,  had  selected  German  industry  as 
his  target,  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  what  he  called  "psnacea 
targets,"  whose  elimination  was  supposed  to  paralyse  the  Csraau  war 
machine.  Since  Germany  had  gained  access  to  the  resources  of  most 
of  Europe,  he  did  not  believe  that  there  were  bottlenecks  in  the 
German  economy;  if  there  were,  he  did  not  think  thet  they  could  be 
correctly  identified  or  thet  they  should  be  made  the  primary  target 
for  attack.  Like  his  friend  Winston  Churchill,  he  disliked  cut-and- 
drled  solutions.  Harris  thought  that  Britain's  best  way  to  win  the 
war  was  to  disrupt  the  enemy's  over-all  industrial  and  economic 
activity  by  inflicting  widespread  and  general,  rather  than  selective, 
damage. 

Operational  considerations  undoubtedly  influenced  his  preference. 
He  Still  did  not  possess  the  means  for  launching  effective  precision 
attacks,  except  under  unusually  favorable  conditions.  When  such 
conditions  presented  themselves,  he  was  not  averse  to  combining 
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selective  wrth  generaL  destruction,  as  he  had  done  In  the  combina¬ 
tion  area-and-precision  attack  on  Rostock.  But  he  refused  to  limit 
himself  to  a  few  selected  high-priority  targets,  since  to  do  so 
would  have  meant  permitting  the  enemy  to  concentrate  his  defenses 
and  exact  heavier  losses.  He  did  not  wish  Bomber  Command  to  be 
constrained  in  its  freedom  to  vary  its  targets,  its  routes,  and  its 
methods  of  attack. 

The  major  dlfficuity  Sir  Arthur  Harris  foresaw  in  his  plan  to 
inflict  widespread  destruction  on  the  enemy's  industrial  cities  was 
that  it  requited  a  much  larger  force  than  he  possessed  at  the  1  imc. 
On  the  day  lie  took  over  command,  he  had  373  serviceable  aircra'  t, 
of  which  o')  were  what  were  then  caLLed  "heavy"  bombers.  But  only 
two- thirds  could  be  considered  operational,  since  some  squadrons 
were  in  the  process  of  converting  to  new  types  of  aircraft,  and  new 
squadrons  were  being  formed.  This  force  was  too  small  to  inflict 
the  kind  of  destruction  Air  Marshal  Harris  considered  necessary 
against  an  important  area  target.  Yet  lie  could  not  wait  for  the 
promised  buildup  of  Bomber  Command,  which,  he  knew,  might  not 
materialize  unless  the  effectiveness  of  strategic  bombing  could  be 
demonstrated  through  actual  rcsuLts.  This  meant  that  the  force 
needed  had  somehow  to  be  scraped  together  from  existing  resources. 
Thus  the  plan  for  the  "Thousand  Bomber"  raid  was  born. 

The  apparently  hopeless  task  of  assembling  a  force  almost  three 
times  the  operational  strength  of  Bomber  Command  required  one  of  the 
most  daring  decisions  Sir  Arthur  Harris  ever  had  to  make:  He  had 
to  stake  the  future  of  his  command  on  this  single  venture  by  com¬ 
mitting  all  his  reserves  and  by  stripping  the  training  units  of  all 
the  aircraft  they  could  muster.  Even  then,  he  would  have  to  levy  on 
Coastal  Command  and  on  other  RAF  commands  for  a  major  contribution 
of  aircraft  --  an  expectation  in  which  he  was  largely  disappointed. 

Assembling  the  force  was  not  the  only  problem  the  Commander- in- 
Chief  had  to  soLve.  Methods  had  to  be  devised  for  controlling  the 
force  in  combat  so  as  to  aihreve  the  high  concentration  in  time  and 

•k 

Harris,  pp.  73  and  10L. 
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space  needed  to  maximise  destruction  and  to  afford  the  bomber* 
protection  against  the  growing  enemy  defenses.  Routes  to  and  from, 
and  over,  the  target  had  to  be  out,  pathfinder  and  target¬ 

marking  tactics  had  to  be  developed,  and  innumerable  other  detail* 
ironed  out.  The  lessons  learned  in  the  successful  attacks  on  Ltibeck 
and  Kostock  as  uelL  as  in  the  unsuccessful  attacks  against  Ruhr 
cities  were  useful,  but  they  did  not  cover  all  the  problems  that 
would  be  encountered  in  managing  a  force  of  such  unprecedented  size, 
twice  as  Large  as  the  Germans  had  ev'r  employed  in  a  single  attack. 

By  the  middle  of  May  l‘/42,  Sir  Arthur  H.  rris  was  ready  to  put 
his  plan  before  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  and  the  Prime  Minister. 

He  saw  Mr.  Churchill  at  Chequers  late  one  night  and  got  his  approval 
for  a  plan  that  was  novel  anj  daring  enough  to  please  the  old 

warrior.  Harris  drove  home  from  the  meeting  humming  to  himself 

★ 

"Malbrouck  s 1  on  va-t'en  guerre. " 

The  Harris  plan  reached  the  Government  at  an  opportune  moment. 
The  country  was  incensed  over  the  "Baedeker  raids"  against  England's 
historic  cities,  which  had  begun  with  the  Cerman  bombing  ot  Exeter 
on  April  23,  1992.  The  raids  on  these  Largely  undefended  cities, 
most  of  which  contained  no  conceivable  military  objective,  were 
terror  attacks  pure  and  simple,  and  were  so  described  in  Hitler's 

irk 

directive.  They  were  in  retaliation  for  the  British  bombing  of 
LUbeck,  which  had  "caused  such  resentment  in  Germany  and  seems  to 
have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Flihrer." 

Fortunately  for  Britain,  the  remnant  of  the  Luftwaffe  that 
could  be  spared  for  the  Baedeker  raids  was  low  in  quality  as  well 
as  quantity,  and  had  to  be  assembled  from  aircraft  normally  engaged 
in  antishipping  and  minelaying  operations.  But  even  small-scale 
attacks  with  incendiaries  could  do  a  good  deal  of  irreparable  damage 
in  such  old  cities  as  Norwich,  York,  Bath,  Exeter,  Chester,  and 

★ 

Harris,  p.  110. 

irk 

Collier,  The  Defence  of  the  United  Kingdom,  p,  512. 

***Ibid. ,  p.  305. 


Canterbury.  Coming  as  they  did  almost  a  year  after  the  attacks  on 
Britain  had  virtually  ceased  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  German 
bombers  to  the  East,  the  Baedeker  raids  served  to  rekindle  the 
memories  of  the  London  Blitz  and  to  bring  new  demands  for  revenge. 

The  plan  for  the  Thousand  Bomber  raid  vas  therefore  welcomed 
for  a  number  of  reasons  apart  from  its  strategic  importance.  A 
heavy  blow  against  Germany  would  lift  morale  in  Britain  just  when 
It  was  most  needed.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Britain  was  no  longer 
fighting  alone,  the  Allied  cause  had  recently  suffered  a  series  of 
disastrous  defeats.  The  long-awaited  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war  had  failed  to  bring  the  immediate  relief  that  many  had 
expected,  and  on  top  of  everything  the  British  people  were  faced 
with  the  resumption  of  German  terror  attacks  against  their  storied 
c i ties. 

Bur  before  the  Harris  plan  could  be  put  Into  effect,  new  prob¬ 
lems  arose  as  the  expected  contribution  of  aircraft  from  other 
commands  failed  to  materiel lze.  The  Admiralty  had  vetoed  the 
diversion  of  aircraft  from  Coastal  Command,  and  most  of  the  aircraft 
volunteered  by  other  commands  turned  out  to  be  unsuitable  for  opera¬ 
tional  reasons.  Yet  Air  Marshal  Harris  was  insistent  on  reaching 
the  magic  figure  of  one  thousand  bombers  which  gave  the  plan  its 
special  flavor.  And  reach  it  he  did.  To  do  so  he  relied  almost 
entirely  on  Bomber  Command's  own  resources,  by  committing  every 
available  aircraft.  This  made  the  stakes  enormous,  for  if  the  ven¬ 
ture  failed  the  train,  .g  and  conversion  program  would  be  wrecked, 
perhaps  irremediably,  and  Bomber  Conmand  might  never  recover  from 
the  loss. 

The  force  was  ready  at  the  beginning  of  the  moon  period  toward 
the  end  of  May  1942.  Hamburg  was  the  first  target  choice  if  weather 
permitted;  otherwise  the  target  was  to  be  Cologne.  The  weather  was 
troublesome,  as  usual,  and  the  attack  had  to  be  postponed  for  several 
days;  Sir  Arthur  Harris  was  determined  to  cancel  the  operation  rather 
than  risk  his  force  under  unfavorable  conditions.  Finally,  on 
May  30,  the  weather  forecast  held  out  hope  that  conditions  over 
Cologne  might  be  acceptable  for  the  attack. 
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The  Commander-In-Chief  decided  to  take  the  gamble,  and  that 
night  launched  an  unprecedented  force  of  104b  bombers  against  Cologne. 
"The  greatest  attack  yet  made  in  aerial  warfare  was  now  under  way, 
but  it  still  remained  to  be  een  whether  the  disaster  would  fall  upon 
Germany  or  upon  Bomber  Command.'’*  It  fell  on  Germany,  and  it  was 
indeed  a  disaster.  Overnight,  Cologne  became  a  biasing  ruin.  The 
pall  of  smoke  hanging  over  the  city  the  following  morning  was  still 
so  dense  that  no  reconnaissance  photographs  could  be  taken. 

The  attack  had  been  well  planned  and  executed,  and  it  was 
favoied  by  good  veatliet  over  the  target.  It  showed  what  strategic 
bombing  could  accomplish  if  the  force  was  large  enough  and  if  the 
right  tactics  and  equipment  were  employed.  The  single  Thousand 
Bomber  raid  did  more  damage  than  all  the  previous  seventy  attacks 
on  Cologne  put  together,  although  the  total  tonnage  dropped  in  the 
earlier  attacks  had  been  greater. 

The  new  raid  devastated  six  hundred  aoes,  half  of  them  in  the 
center  of  the  city.  The  maishaling  yards  were  wrecked,  many  facto¬ 
ries  destroyed  or  severely  damaged,  and  public  utilities  put  out  of 
commission.  Civilians  suffered  severely:  Over  3000  houses  were 
destroyed,  more  than  90:jU  damaged,  and  45,000  people  rendered  home¬ 
less.  Casualties  were  close  to  500  killed  and  5000  Injured,  with 
over  500  of  the  injured  requiring  hospital  treatment. 

The  great  cathedral  of  Cologne  was  damaged  in  tire  raid. 

The  whirlwind  had  struck. 

★ 

Air  Of f enslve ,  Vol.  I,  p.  406. 

Ibid. ,  pp,  435-486. 
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IX.  EPILOGUE 


WITH  THE  riRST  Thousand  Bomber  raid  on  Cologne  In  May  1942,  the  air 
offensive  against  Germany  had  entered  its  all-out  phase.  Under  A<i 
Marshal  Harris'  vigorous  leadership,  Bombei  Command  grew  into  an 
instrument  of  awesome  destruction  as  new  and  better  equipment  became 
available  and  the  tactics  of  area  bombing  were  perfected. 

Though  the  number  of  operational  aircraft  did  not  Increase  sub¬ 
stantially  until  1943,  their  quality  improved  as  the  obsoLete  twin- 
engined  bombers  were  repLaced  with  the  heavier  Halifax  and  Lancaster 
bombers,  and  as  the  Invaluable  Mosquito  light  bombers  we i e  added  to 
the  inventory.  Toward  the  end  of  1942  the  new  radar  bombing  and 
navigation  aids  OBOE  and  H2S  became  operational.  They  made  » 1. 
possible  to  undertake  successful  attacks  on  the  Ruhr  cities,  wiere 
the  ever-present  hate  had  frustrated  all  earlier  attempts  at  vis.iol 
bombing. 

New  target-marking  techniques  by  selected  Pathfinder  crews 
equipped  with  special  marker  bombs  greatly  improved  the  effectiveness 
of  night  attacks.  Other  tactical  Innovations  were  introduced  to 
assure  better  concentration  in  time  and  space  over  the  target  and  to 
frustrate  enemy  defenses.  Bigger  end  more  effective  high  explosives 
and  incendiaries  were  substituted  for  the  inadequate  ordnance  carried 
on  earlier  missions,  thus  multiplying  the  weight  of  attack  delivered 


It  will  be  remembered  that  more  than  half  the 
in  the  Cologne  raid  were  borrowed  for  the  purpose, 
availability  of  bombers  with  crews  did  not  approach 
mark  until  March  1944. 


aircraft  used 
The  average  dally 
the  one- thousand 
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by  the  same  number  of  sorties.  Crew  shortages  were  gradually 
remedied  with  the  help  of  the  Commonwealth  training  scheme. 

»y  the  end  of  1942,  Bomber  Command,  though  still  Inadequate  for 
the  Job  that  lta  chief  enviaaged  for  It,  had  become  a  force  capable 
of  Inflicting  enormous  damage  on  Cerman  cities.  Better  prepared 
than  In  1942,  Sir  Arthur  Harrla  now  waa  ready  to  launch  his  great 
air  assault  of  1943.  That  year  saw  the  Settle  of  the  Ruhr,  In  which 
Essen  with  Its  Krupp  works  end  several  other  cities  suffered  heavy 
destruction)  it  saw  the  beginning  of  the  long-drawn-out  Battle  of 
Berlin,  in  which  Bomber  Command  pitted  itself  against  one  of  the 
no a t  difficult  end  moat  heavily  defended  targets  of  the  campaign) 

It  also  aaw  the  unimaginable  horrors  of  the  fire  raids  on  Hamburg 
which  caused  such  devastation  that  the  Cerman  Minister  of  Armament 
and  Production,  Albert  Speer,  feared  that  a  continuation  of  these 
attacks  might  bring  the  war  to  a  rapid  end. 

Tet  store,  much  more,  was  still  to  come.  In  1943,  the  American 
Air  Force  joined  in  the  asaault  on  Germany  itself  with  daylight 
preciilon  Attacks  on  industrial  objectives,  K*  the  two  air  forces 
Increased  In  site  and  capability,  the  combined  bomber  offensive 
gained  in  tempo  end  reached  •  crescendo  during  the  last  year  of  the 
war.  Of  all  the  bomb  tonnage  released  on  Germany  during  the  war, 

85  percent  was  dropped  aftei  January  1,  1944.  During  the  single 
month  of  March  1945,  German  targets  received  e  weight  of  bombs  al¬ 
most  equal  to  that  dropped  by  Bomber  Command  during  the  entire  year 
1943. 

In  the  dark  days  of  the  London  Blitz,  Winston  Churchill  had 

promised  the  British  people  that  he  would  "let  them  have  it  too.n 

...and  this  promise  was  certainly  kept.  The  debt  was 
repaid  tenfold,  twentyfold.  In  the  frightful  routine 
bombardment  of  German  cities,  which  grew  in  intensity 


See  the  Interrogation  of  Albert  Speer,  reproduced  In  Air 
Offensive,  Vol.  4,  App.  37  til), 

IHt 

During  1942  the  initial  American  bomber  effort  had  been 
confined  to  Prance  and  other  occupied  countries. 
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as  our  air  power  developed,  as  the  bomba  became  far 
heavier  and  the  explosives  more  powerful.  Certainly 
the  enemy  got  It  all  back  In  good  measure,  pressed  down 
and  running  over.  Alas  for  poor  humanity!* 

★  *  ★ 

This  narrative  haa  been  concerned  with  the  escalation  to  un¬ 
restrained  air  warfare.  On  the  German  aide  the  change  was  ushered 
in  abruptly  when  the  Luftwaffe  switched  to  the  attack  on  London  in 
September  1940,  In  Britain  it  was  a  gradual  transition)  there  vaa 
no  clear  beginning  although  certain  milestones  can  be  Identified 
along  the  way.  One  was  the  bomb in  directive  of  October  1940.  In 
which  the  British  we;;t  part  way  toward  adopting  the  policy  of  in¬ 
discriminate  eir  attacks  that  the  Germans  had  Initiated  with  their 
assault  on  London.  The  transition  had  clearly  begun.  Another 
mlleatone  was  the  "transport  directive"  of  July  1941.  This  went  e 
good  deal  further  toward  unrestricted  air  wsrfcre,  as  it  singled  out 
targets  in  heavily  built-up  areas.  The  transition  appeared  com¬ 
plete  by  February  1942,  whan  a  new  bombing  directive  gave  first 
priority  to  the  attack  on  German  cities  and  specified  civilian  morale 
an  the  primary  objective.**** 

But  even  after  the  February  directive  had  been  issued,  strategic 
bombing  policy  continued  to  be  debated  within  the  Government  and  in 
Parliament.  The  outcome  of  the  debate  was  by  no  means  a  foregone 
conclusion.  If  It  had  not  been  for  Sir  Arthur  Harris’  successful 
attacks  on  urban  areaa,  the  bombing  offensive  might  well  have  been 
curtailed  or  suspended  so  that  Bomber  Command  might  be  freed  for  the 
many  other  tasks  for  which  the  Army  and  Navy  were  always  clamoring. 

It  was  the  Thousand  Bomber  raid  on  Cologne  In  Hay  1942  which  com¬ 
pleted  the  British  transition  to  unrestrained  warfare.  After  that 
raid,  continuation  of  the  strategic  bombing  offensive  along  similar 
lines  was  no  longer  In  doubt. 

*Churchill,  Their  Finest  Hour,  p,  349. 

me 

See  above,  p.  129. 

See  above,  p.  144. 

See  above,  pp.  155-156. 
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How  long  it  would  remain  the  official  British  policy,  however, 
waa  not  at  all  certain.  Urban-area  bombing  hed  become  the  operative 
strategy  because  it  had  proved  successful  and  because  at  the  time  it 
was  the  only  effective  way  of  striking  directly  at  Germany.  But  it 
was  not  the  result  of  a  considered  decision  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
all-out  warfare.  Though  this  was,  in  fact,  what  British  leaders  had 
approved  when  they  Issued  the  new  bombing  directive,  they  had 
approved  it  reluctantly  and  were  ambivalent  about  it.  Most  of  them 
still  had  conscientious  scruples  against  making  war  on  civilians  and 
hoped  to  return  to  a  more  civilized  form  of  warfare  as  soon  as  it 
became  possible.  Their  ambivalence  was  reflected  In  the  vague 
language  of  the  directive,  which  left  a  great  deal  of  leeway  tc  the 
man  charged  with  executing  it,  the  man  in  charge  of  Bomber  Command. 

Nor  had  the  February  ^194^/  directive,  and  more 
particularly  the  memorandum  in  which  Sir  Archibald 
Sinclair  had  prepared  the  way  for  it,  closed  the  door 
on  a  resumption  of  precision  bombing.  There  were,  alter 
all ,  those  who  accepted  the  policy  of  area  bombing  only 
as  a  temporary  and  an  operational  expedient.  To  these, 
the  idea  of  returning  to  precision  attack  as  soon  as  the 
means,  tecticaL  and  technical,  Justified  the  attempt  was 
ever  present.  In  the  course  of  1942  some  of  those  means 
were  created  and  others  were  soon  to  follow. 

Thus,  the  February  directive,  to  some  extent  in¬ 
evitably,  had  not  clecrly  defined  the  objects  of  the 
bombing  offensive.  It  had  established  certain  emphases, 
dictated  by  the  operational  circumstances  of  the  time, 
but  it  had  mentioned  many  possibilities.  Above  all,  it 
had  shown,  more  clearly  than  any  previous  directive,  how 
bombing  policy  had  to  be  decided  primarily  on  the  grounds 
of  its  operational  feasibility  and  secondarily  on  those 
of  ..ts  strategic  desirability.  The  decision,  therefore. 
necessarily  and  to  a  large  extent,  devolved  upon  the 
office^  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  offensive; 
upon  the  officer  whose  judgment  of  what  could,  and  what 
could  not,  be  done  was  most  weighty;  upon  Sir  Arthur 
Harris. 

It  is  now  possible  to  see  how  the  Coosnander-in-Chief , 
Bomber  Command,  though  theoretically  only  responsible  for 
carrying  out  a  policy  decided  by  his  superiors,  was,  in 
practice,  in  a  very  strong  position  to  influence  the 
making  of  that  policy.  If  he  had  convictions  of  his  own, 
he  could  always,  or  nearly  always,  rule  out  competing 
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ideas  on  Che  ground  that  they  were  Impossible.  All  the 
more  would  this  be  so  if  the  direction  from  above  was 
weak  or  uncertain.* 

Sir  Arthur  Harris  did,  indeed,  have  convictions  of  his  own. 

Until  the  end  of  1943  his  views  usually  prevailed  and  he  was  able 
to  conduct  the  air  offensive  pretty  much  as  he  wished,  limited  only 
by  the  capability  of  his  force  and  the  growing  strength  of  German 
air  and  ground  defenses.  His  objective  being  the  general  disruption 
of  life  in  Germany,  he  continued  his  single-minded  policy  of  launch¬ 
ing  mass  attacks  against  large  cities,  where  a  given  tonnage  of 
bombs  would  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  destruction  and  affect 
the  largest  number  of  people.  Within  this  general  policy,  his 
target  choice  usually  was  governed  by  tactical  considerations. 

This  was  not  quite  what  the  authors  of  the  February  directive 
had  intended.*"*"*  They  had  gone  along  with  the  general  area  offen¬ 
sive  in  the  hope  --  which  was  not  shared  by  Sir  Arthur  Harris  -- 
tnat  it  would  break  German  morale.  But  they  thought  that  this  should 
be  the  "main  aim,"  not  the  sole  aim  of  the  bombing  campaign.  The 
Air  Ministry  was  under  constant  pressure  from  British  and  American 
leaders  to  launch  attacks  against  specific  targets  that  were  deemed 
important  to  the  German  war  effort.  By  that  time  it  was  understood 
that  Bomber  Command  couid  not  carry  out  night  precision  attacks,  but 
the  Air  Si  '  thought  that  Air  Marshal  Harris  should  modify  his 
general  «i;.ea  oftensive  at  least  to  the  extent  of  occasionally 
launching  selective  area  attacks  against  towns  associated  with  some 
particular  industrial  activity. 

The  Compander- in-Chief  was  strongly  opposed  to  this  idea.  As 
we  know,  he  thought  that  the  value  of  what  he  called  "panacea  tar¬ 
gets"  was  overrated  and  that  he  lacked  the  operational  capability 
for  successful  attacks  or,  them.  Also,  these  targets  were  often  in 
small  towns  that  were  not  only  hard  to  find  at  night  but  too  small 

*Alr  Offensive,  Vol.  1,  p.  345.  Underlining  mine. 

See  above,  pp.  161ff . 

*"**This  discussion  is  based  c.i  Air  Offensive,  Vol.  1, 
pp.  337-352  and  passim. 
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to  permit  the  British  to  obtein  full  effect  from  the  bomb  spillage. 
What  Harris  objected  to  most  strongly,  however,  was  that  a  systematic 
campaign  against  a  single  target  system,  such  as  the  oil  plants, 
would  make  his  attacks  predictable  and  thus  enable  the  enemy  to  con¬ 
centrate  his  defenses.  He  was  willing  to  use  them  as  alternate  tar¬ 
gets  when  appropriate,  but  he  wanted  to  be  free  to  select  his  own 
primary  targets  to  suit  the  weather  and  other  tactical  conditions, 
including  enemy  defense  measures.  Sir  Arthur  Harris  had  no  doubt 
that,  taking  all  factors  into  account,  the  most  suitable  use  for 
Bomber  Command  was  in  the  general  area  offensive,  to  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  devote  the  major  portion  of  his  effort. 

The  Air  Staff,  reluctant  to  quarrel  with  success,  did  not  press 
the  issue  for  the  time  being.  But  later  it  became  the  subject  of 
major  and  enduring  controversy  within  the  British  Government  and 
between  the  British  and  the  American  members  of  the  Combined  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

The  American  Air  Force  was  doctrinally  and  operationally  geared 
to  daylight  precision  bombing,  just  as  the  Royal  Air  Force  had  been 
before  the  war.  By  the  end  of  1942,  however,  Bomber  Command  had 
become  as  fully  committed  to  night  area  bombing  as  the  O.S.  Army  Air 
Force  was  to  daylight  precision  bombing.  Neither  could  have  switched 
to  the  opposite  technique  without  major  changes  in  equipment,  train¬ 
ing,  mu  tactics  that  would  have  taken  long  to  accomplish.  This  was 
recognized  by  both  sides.  The  real  issue,  therefore,  was  not  the 
method  of  bombing  but  the  objective  to  be  pursued  by  the  Jifferent 
methods! 

The  issue  did  not  concern  simply  the  operational 
distinction  between  day  precision  and  night  area  bombing, 
though  that  was  to  some  extent  involved.  It  arose  from 
the  strategic  difference  between  selective  and  general 
attack.  Selective  bombing  was  based  upon  the  principle 
that  "it  is  better  to  cause  a  high  degree  of  destruction 
in  a  few  really  essential  industries  than  to  cause  a 
small  degree  of  destruction  in  many  industries."  It 
could  be  pursued  by  precision  bombing,  which  would  strike 
at  individual  factories  and  plants  in  the  particular 
key  industries  which  had  been  selected,  and  by  area 
bombing,  which  would  strike  at  particular  towns  associ¬ 
ated  with  those  industries.  The  principle  of  general 
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attack  was  baaed  upon  the  belief  that  there  really  were 
no  key  points  In  the  German  war  economy  whose  destruction 
could  not  be  remedied  by  dispersal,  the  use  of  stocks  or 
the  provision  of  substitute  materials.  It  postulated  the 
theory  that  the  only  effective  policy  was  that  which,  by 
cumulative  results,  produced  such  a  general  degree  of 
devastation  in  all  the  major  towns  that  organised  industrial 
activity  would  cease  owing  to  a  combination  of  material  and 
moral  effects.* 

The  issue  was  raised  at  the  Casablanca  Conference,  in  January 
1943,  where  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  the  divergent 
viewpoints  and  to  agree  on  a  common  objective  for  the  Anglo-American 
Combined  Bomber  Offensive.  The  controversy  was  not  solely  between 
the  British  representatives  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Americans  on  the 
other]  there  were  disagreements  between  the  British  Air  Staff  and 
Bomber  Command,  and  among  other  service  leaders  of  both  countries. 
What  emerged  from  these  deliberations  was  a  vague  directive  that 
straddled  the  main  issue  of  how  the  Combined  Bomber  Offensive  was  to 
be  conducted. 

The  dispute  over  the  issue  of  selective  versus  general  area 
attack  continued  until  almost  the  end  of  the  war.  But  it  was  carried 
on  at  the  policy  level  and  had  little  impact  on  the  operations. 

After  the  Casablanca  directive  had  been  issued,  each  bomber  force 
proceeded  in  accordance  with  its  own  preference:  The  Americans 
launched  daylight  precision  attacks  against  selected  targets,  while 
Bomber  Command  continued  its  general  area  offensive  with  night 
attacks  on  Cerraan  cities  that  were  chosen  mainly  because  of  their 
size  and  accessibility.  The  result  was  that  "for  most  of  1943  there 

was  no  combined  offensive,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  bombing  competi- 

** 

tion. " 

To  follow  the  developments  in  this  dispute,  important  though 
they  were,  would  carry  us  beyond  the  scope  of  this  narrative.  The 
dispute  is  relevant  here  only  because  It  has  often  been  represented 
as  a  conflict  between  proponents  and  opponents  cf  unrestrained 

*Alr  Offensive,  Vol.  2,  p,  5, 
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warfare,  between  the  vengeful  advocates  of  the  indiscriminate  bombing 
of  cities  and  the  more  humane  advocates  of  selective  attack  on  mili¬ 
tary  objectives.  For  example: 

It  is  not  surprising  that  proposals  for  all-out 
attacks  on  Berlin,  the  Ruhr,  or  other  critical  areas  of 
Germany  always  seemed  to  come  from  the  British,  who  had 
undergone  the  German  air  raids  of  1940-41  and  were  now 
enduring  the  punishment  of  V-l's  and  V-2's.  All  proposals 
frankly  aimed  at  breaking  the  morale  of  the  German  people 
met  the  consistent  opposition  of  General  Spaatz,  who  re¬ 
peatedly  raised  the  moral  issue  involved,  and  AAF  Head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington  strongly  supported  him  on  the 
ground  that  such  operations  were  contrary  to  air  force 
policy  and  national  ideals....* 

Urban  area  bombing  was  not  as  foreign  to  American  Air  Force 
thinking  as  this  passage  may  lead  one  to  believe.  Attacks  on  civilian 
morale  had  been  a  definite  part  of  official  American  air  doctrine, 
though  reserved  for  the  closing  phase  of  a  war.  They  were  to  be  the 
coup  de  grace  that  would  force  an  enemy  to  surrender  after  his  will 

to  resist  had  been  undermined  by  military  defeat  and  selective  damage 

** 

to  his  economy. 

This  was  still,  the  official  doctrine  in  August  1941,  when  the  air 
annex  to  the  American  Joint  War  Plan  (AWPD/1)  was  prepared  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States’  entry  into  the  war.  The  Plan  provided  for 
a  campaign  of  daylight  precision  bombing  of  key  target  systems,  such 
as  the  enemy  aircraft  industry,  power  plants,  transportation,  and 
oil,  to  be  followed  by  attacks  on  civilian  morale. 

Some  of  the  objectives  listed  were  already  under  night 
attack  by  the  RAF,  but  to  AWPD  they  appeared  as  precision 
targets  to  be  destroyed  by  approved  AAF  methods.  Only 
when  the  Industrial  fabric  of  Germany  began  to  crack 
should  the  AAF  turn  tc  area  bombing  of  cities  for  morale 

xo-i  1  H -  ■ 

purposes . "  "  " 


Wesley  F.  Craven  and  James  L.  Cate  (eds  ),  The  Army  Air  Forces 
in  World  War  II,  Vol,  3,  Europe:  Argument  to  V-E  Day  (January  1944 
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Apart  from  any  praference  for  using  force  in  a  discriminating 
fashion,  there  were  practical  reaeons  why  American  Air  Force  doctrine 
gave  priority  to  selective  attacks.  Daylight  precision  bombing  re* 
quired  command  of  the  air  if  losses  were  to  be  held  to  acceptable 
levels.  The  first  step,  therefore,  had  to  be  a  campaign  for  air 
superiority  through  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  existing  fighter  force 
in  the  air  and  on  the  ground,  combined  with  selective  attacks  on  the 
production  facilities  that  were  the  sources  for  its  replenishment. 

At  the  time  of  the  Casablanca  Conference,  the  American  Air 
Force  had  not  yet  attempted  deep  inland  penetrations  against  Cermany 
proper,  and  thought  that  its  "self-defending"  formations  of  heavily- 
armed  and  armored  Flying  Fortresses  would  be  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  German  fighters.  When  it  turned  out  a  few  months  later 
that  this  was  not  the  case,  the  problem  of  gaining  air  superiority 
became  a  pressing  issue,  and  there  were  urgent  demands  that  Bomber 
Coranand  Join  the  air  superiority  campaign  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force 
by  launching  selective  area  attacks  on  targets  associated  with  the 
German  fighter  aircraft  Industry,  particularly  targets  against  which 
daylight  attacks  would  be  too  costly. 

Senior  RAF  officers,  with  the  notable  exception  of  Sir  Arthur 
Harris,  agreed  with  their  American  colleagues  that  selective  attacks 
were  desirable  --  not  only  against  German  fighter  nroduction  but 
also  against  other  key  targets  which  British  economic  experts  had 
recommended  for  destruction.  Host  of  the  officers  favored  selective 
attack  as  a  matter  of  principle;  the  RAF  had  always  preferred  the 
rapier  to  the  bludgeon  and  disliked  killing  civilians  as  much  as  the 
USAAF  did.  If  the  British  had  turned  to  the  bludgeon  it  was  not 
because  they  were  more  bloodthirsty  than  the  Americans,  or  because 
they  believed  in  unrestrained  warfare,  but  because  they  had  found 
selective  attacks  too  costly  in  daytime  and  ineffective  at  night. 

They  differed  with  the  Americans,  therefore,  not  over  whether  se¬ 
lective  attacks  were  desirable  but  over  whether  they  were  feasible. 

The  British  knew  from  their  experience  in  bombing  Germany  that 
daylight  attacks  against  strongly  defended  targets  would  result  in 
an  attrition  rate  for  the  attacker  that  even  the  USAAF  would  not  be 
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able  to  sustain.  Thsy  were  proved  right,  especially  after  Hitler, 
spurred  on  by  the  devastating  attacks  on  German  cities,  made  an  all- 
out  effort  to  increase  fighter  output  and  to  strengthen  antiaircraft 
defenses.  After  the  Americans  suffered  disastrous  losses  in  their 
attack  on  Schwelnfurt  in  October  1943,  daylight  attacks  involving 
deep  penetrations  against  inland  targets  had  to  be  virtually  suspended 
until  long-range  fighter  escorts  became  available.  Bad  weather  during 
the  winter  months  forced  bombing  operations  against  central  Europe 
to  be  curtailed  in  any  case.  By  the  time  they  were  resumed  in  full 
force,  in  the  early  part  of  1944,  the  P-51s  (Mustangs)  and  other 
lon^-range  fighters  had  become  operational,  and  the  USAAF  was  able  to 
go  b»>ck  to  daylight  bombing  of  precision  targets  without  danger  of 
incurring  the  prohibitive  losses  that  had  been  the  main  reason  for 
the  British  objections  to  this  form  of  attack. 

At  this  stage  of  the  war,  the  bombing  of  the  enemy's  fighter 
production  facilities,  which  required  precision  attack,  had  become  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  urgency.  The  Allies  had  to  win  command  of 
the  air  before  the  invasion  of  Europe,  which  was  only  a  few  months 
away.  The  British  Air  Staft  v*s  also  concerned  over  the  growing 
rate  of  losses  in  night-bombing  operations,  as  the  Germans  had 
developed  an  effective  night-fighter  capability  which  was  threatening 
to  make  Bomber  Command's  night  attacks  as  prohibitively  costly  as 
the  daytime  attacks  had  been.  The  only  way  to  whittle  down  German 
strength  in  night  fighters  was  to  attack  them  at  the  source  and 
destroy  their  command  and  control  system  on  the  ground. 

The  reasons  in  favor  of  selective  attacks  were  reinforced  by 
the  growing  disillusionment  of  the  Air  Staff  with  the  results  of  the 
general  area  offensive  against  German  morale.  Sir  Arthur  Harris 
picked  the  wrong  time  when  he  vre te  to  the  Air  Ministry,  in  December 
1943,  that  he  could  "produce  in  Germany  by  April  1st  1944,  a  state 
of  devastation  in  which  surrender  is  inevitable."*  Though  the  general 
area  offensive  of  1942  and  1943  had  inflicted  vast  suffering  on 
Germany,  there  was  no  indication  that  civilian  morale  was  cracking 

Alt  Offensive.  Vol.  2,  p.  56. 
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or  that  the  German  war  effort  waa  aerioualy  affected.  The  Air  Staff 
could  see  no  reason  vhy  three  more  months  of  bombing  would  produce  a 
result  that  a  year-and-a-half  of  devaatatlng  attacks  had  failed  to 
achieve. 

The  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,  Air  Marshal  Bottomley, 
pointed  this  out  In  an  official  reply  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris.  The 
letter  was  unusual  both  for  its  content  and  its  firm  tone.  It  re¬ 
minded  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  his  principal  task  waa  to  comple¬ 
ment  the  efforts  of  the  USAAF  to  win  air  superiority  through  selective 
attacks  against  tewns  associated  with  the  Cerman  fighter-aircraft 
induscry  and  the  ball-bearing  industry.  He  was  not  to  allow  his 
general  area  offensive  to  prejudice  accomplishment  of  this  task,  to 
which  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  assigned  the  highest  priority. 
This  rebuke  to  a  successful  commander,  whom  his  superiors  had  always 
handled  with  kid  gloves,  showed  that  a  matter  of  basic  policy  was 
involved. 

These  doubts  about  the  efficacy  of  the  general  area 
offensive,  though  they  had  been  growing  for  some  time, 
had  never  been  officially  expressed  by  the  Air  Staff 
since  the  initiation  of  the  policy  in  1941.  Air  Marshal 
Bottomley' s  words,  therefore,  had  an  extraordinary  signif¬ 
icance  whicl  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  the  disavowal 
of  the  long  established  "main  aim"  of  Bomber  Comnand.* 

A  strategy  is  rarely  disavowed  until  an  alternative  becomes 
available.  There  had  been  none  when  civilian  morale  was  selected 
as  the  "main  aim"  of  the  general  area  offenaive.  Indeed,  some  would 
say  that  it  had  not  been  selected  so  much  as  dictated  by  the  fact 
that  Bomber  Command  was  capable  only  of  attacking  large  cities  and 
that  s  strategy  had  to  be  Invented  to  justify  such  attacks.  But  In 
the  closing  days  of  1943,  when  the  Air  Staff  voiced  Its  disenchant¬ 
ment  with  the  general  area  offensive,  an  alternative  was  In  sight. 
Bomber  Command  had  become  a  more  efficient  and  more  flexible  instru¬ 
ment.  In  the  course  of  1943  it  had  occasionally  shown  its  ability  to 
deliver  selective  area  attacks  on  smaller  towns  with  considerable 
accuracy,  and  even  to  carry  out  precision  attacks  at  night  against 

*Ibld. .  rv*  59 ff. 
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auch  difficult  targets  as  the  V-veapon  establishment  at  Psenemtlnde 
and  the  Mflhne  and  Eder  dams.  Bomber  Command's  capability  for  selec¬ 
tive  attack  was  further  developed  In  the  period  between  April  and 
September  1944,  when  the  Combined  Bomber  Offensive  was  severely 
curtailed  and  the  strategic  air  forces  of  both  nations  under  General 
Elsenhower's  dir  ctlon  were  used  Instead  against  specific  objectives 
in  support  of  OVERLORD, 

When  they  had  been  released  from  this  last  task  and  were  able 
to  resume  the  bombing  offensive,  in  October  1944,  the  strategic 
situation  had  drastically  changed  in  favor  of  the  Allies.  The  re¬ 
conquest  of  France  had  deprived  the  enemy  of  a  vital  portion  of  his 
early-warning  network,  while  the  British  and  American  bomber  forces, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  increased  tremendously  in  quantity  and  quality 
and  were  now  enjoying  the  protection  of  escort  fighters  in  large 
numbers.  The  Luftwaffe  was  handicapped  by  a  shortage  of  well-trained 
fighter  pilots,  partly  because  lack  of  oil  had  forced  curtailment  of 
training,  and  partly  because  of  the  attrition  suffered  In  air-to-air 
combat.  The  Allies  thus  were  within  sight  of  their  goal  of  achieving 
conmand  of  the  air  both  in  daylight  and  at  night.  Weather  permitting, 
the  strategic  air  forces  of  both  nations  were  now  able  to  engage  in 
either  precision  or  area  bombing,  by  day  or  by  night,  depending  only 
on  the  preference  of  their  commanders  and  the  strategic  direction  of 
the  Allied  High  Comnand.  Not  unnaturally,  each  commander  continued 
to  favor  the  bombing  technique  in  which  his  force  had  become  special¬ 
ized  and  which  was  more  compatible  with  Its  equipment  and  training. 

Air  Marshal  Harris'  preference  was  to  put  even  greater  effort 
into  the  general  area  offensive  against  German  cities,  now  that  the 
enemy  was  so  near  defeat.  Though  he  was  allowed  to  persist  in  this 
campaign,  his  nominal  superiors  prevailed  on  him  --  they  were  still 
reluctant  to  compel  him  --  to  devote  a  portion  of  Bomber  Cornnand's 
effort  to  selective  attacks  on  preferred  target  systems,  such  as 
German  oil  production  and  communications.  Thut  they  were  at  least 
partially  successful  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  October  1944,  when 
the  full  strategic  air  offensive  was  resumed,  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  Bomber  Command's  operational  sorties  were  flown  against 
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selected  target*,  mostly  in  daylight  precision  attacks.  By  than, 
however,  the  slat  of  the  force  was  such  that  in  the  same  month  Sir 

Arthur  Harris  was  also  able  to  launch  almost  12,000  sorties  against 

.  a 

urban  area  targets. 

While  Harris  was  reluctantly  accommodating  himself  to  the  demand 
for  selective  attscks,  the  Commander  of  the  U.S,  Strategic  Air  Forces, 
General  Spaatr,  was  making  an  equally  reluctant  accommodation  to  the 
desire  of  Allied  leaders  for  American  participation  in  urban  area 
bombings.  The  Eighth  Air  Force  now  began  to  launch  massive  attacks 
on  German  cities,  Including  a  "Thousand  Bomber"  raid  of  its  own  on 
Berlin  on  February  3,  1943.  It  was  estimated  that  25,000  civilians 
were  killed  in  this  last  attack  alone,  with  many  more  Injured. 

Later  in  February,  the  Americans  Joined  Bomber  Command  in  an  all- 
out  assault  on  Dresden  that  was  among  the  most  devastating  raids  of 
the  war.  The  deatha  inflicted  among  the  civilian  population,  swollen 
as  it  was  by  refugees  from  the  Esst,  could  not  even  be  estimsted 
because  of  the  terrible  destruction  caused  in  the  city.  The  casual¬ 
ties  were  undoubtedly  several  times  those  inflicted  in  the  bombing 
of  Berlin. 

These  attacks  had  widespread  repercussions  after  an  Associated 

Press  correspondent  reported  that  they  had  been  the  result  of  a 

"long  awaited  decision  to  adopt  deliberate  terror  bombing  of  German 

population  centres  as  a  ruthless  expedient  to  hastening  Hitler's 

doom,"  The  report  caused  consternation  among  Allied  leaders. 

When  General  Spaats  was  asked  by  his  superiors  whether  he  was  now 

engaging  In  Indiscriminate  attacks  on  cities,  he  replied  that 

what  had  occurred  was  not  a  change  In  priority  but  a 
shift  In  emphasis.  The  Americans  were  not  bombing 
cities  indiscriminately,  but  attacking  transportation 
facilities  inside  cities  in  missions  which  the  Russians 
had  requested  and  seemed  to  appreciate.  **** 

Ibid. ,  Vol.  3,  pp.  66-67, 

Craven  and  Cate,  Vol.  3,  p.  726. 

Air  Offensive,  Vol.  3,  p.  113. 
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General  "Hap"  Arnold,  the  Commanding  Geneial  of  the  U.S,  Army  Air 
Forcea,  nevertheless  wanted  to  know  "whether  there  was  any  signifi¬ 
cant  distinction  between  morale  bombing  and  radar  attacks  on  trans¬ 
portation  targets  in  urban  areas."  General  Spantz  reassured  him 

that  he  "had  not  departed  fiom  the  historic  American  policy  in 

* 

Europe,  aven  In  the  case  ot  Berlin*..,11 

If  Cener.l  Spa.tr  saw  a  distinction,  it  was  presumably  that  he 
regarded  the  civilian  casualties  in  American  attacks  as  an  un¬ 
intentional  and  regrettable  by-product  of  bombs  aimed  at  military 
objectives  In  the  cities,  whereas  the  avowed  purpose  of  Sir  Arlhui 
Harrla'  area  bombing  was  to  destroy  the  city  itself,  without  regard 
to  civilian  casualties.  Such  a  distinction  --  of  no  comfort  to  the 
victims  --  would  have  been  reminiscent  of  the  argument  between  Sir 
Richard  Pelrse  and  Sir  Charles  Poital  over  the  moial  difference  of 
killing  civilians  as  the  "by-product"  as  against  the  "end-product" 

irk 

of  strategic  bombing.  Rut  that  had  been  in  L‘)4v,  before  it  was 

understood  that  in  a  mass  attack  on  a  city  it  made  little  difference 

to  the  civilians  what  the  bombers  were  aiming  for. 

General  Spaatz  was  undoubtedly  sincere  aiul  can  be  faulted  only 

for  his  lack  of  realism  In  failing  to  Acknowledge  that  American 

policy  vts  Indeed  changing. 

That  opposition  in  the  AAF  to  area  bombardment  had 
actually  weakened,  the  exchange  of  communications  on  the 
question  in  February  1945  notvithstai-J-np .  is  indicated 
not  only  by  the  almost  simultaneous  launching  of  sustained 
B-29  attacks  on  Japanese  cities  but  by  proposals  for  the 
use  of  robot-controlled  B-17's  in  Europe.*** 

Ironically,  the  American  proposal  to  use  radio-controlled  drone 

bombers,  which  could  only  be  employed  for  inaccurate  area  attacks, 

was  vetoed  by  the  British,  who  feared  retaliation  in  kind.  But,  if 

further  proof  was  needed  that  the  American  Air  Force  had  become 

*lbid. ,  p.  727. 

See  above,  p.  128. 

*A*Craven  and  Cate,  Vol,  3,  p.  777. 
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converted  to  me*  tombing,  It  was  furnished  by  the  B-29  forces 
engaged  In  the  war  vlth  Japan,  In  March  1943  their  recently 
appointed  coim.#nde\ ,  General  Curtis  LeMay,  inaugurated  a  campaign 
of  systematic  area  attacks  on  Japanese  cities  with  an  Incendiary 
raid  on  Tokyo  that  kilted  more  civilians,  and  caused  more  extensive 
destruction,  than  the  atomic  bomb  later  dropped  on  Hiroshima. 

General  LeMay's  general  area  offensive  against  Japan  had  the  same 
objective  as  Sir  Arthur  Harris'  offensive  against  Germany,  and  was 
undertaken  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  that  selective  attacks  agalns 
military  objectives  had  proved  ineffective  owing  to  operational 
11ml tatlona. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  Anglo-American  controversy  over 
strategic  bombing.  But  It  was  not  a  matter  of  conflicting  philoso¬ 
phies.  The  differences  between  the  British  and  American  air  forces 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Combined  Bomber 
Offensive  they  had  different  capabilities  and  their  strategic 
choices  had  to  be  geared  to  these  capabilities.  Morality  had  Little 
part  in  it. 

It  might  appear,  and  it  has  often  been  suggested, 
that  «  great  moral  issue  was  involved  in  this  situation, 
but  the  moral  Issue  was  not  really  an  operative  factor. 

The  choice  between  precision  and  area  bombing  was  not 
conditioned  by  abstract  theories  of  right  and  wrong, 
not  by  interpretations  of  international  law.  It  was 
ruled  by  operational  possibilities  and  strategic  in¬ 
tentions.  Though  these  matters  have  been  much  confused 
by  propaganda,  the  Germans,  the  British  and  the  Americans, 
too,  adopted  the  policy  of  area  attack  when  they  con¬ 
sidered  that  precision  bombing  was  either  Impossible  or 
unprof i tab  1 e. 

Throughout  the  period  with  which  most  of  this  narrative  has 
been  concerned,  the  controversy  over  the  moral  aspects  of  urban 
area  bombing  was  academic,  as  operational  limitations  left  the 
British  no  other  choice.  The  issue  ceased  to  be  academic,  however, 
during  the  last  six  months  of  the  war,  when  these  limitations  had 
been  largely  overcome  and  the  Allies  were  free  to  choose  a  bombing 
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strategy  that  suited  their  strategic  objectives  and  moral  preference. 
Why,  then,  were  the  attacks  on  German  cities  continued  although  both 
air  forces  were  now  capable  of  waging  a  more  restrained  form  of  war¬ 
fare?  The  remaining  pages  of  this  account  will  attempt  to  answer 
this  difficult  question. 

Historians  trying  to  find  an  easy  explanation  have  been  tempted 
to  put  the  blame  on  Sir  Arthur  Harris  --  "Bomber  Harris,"  as  he  came 
to  be  labeled  --  whom  they  picture  as  the  ruthless,  stubborn,  single- 
minded  commander  whose  sole  objective  was  to  crush  the  enemy  at 
whatever  cost  to  German  civilians.  \ t  the  Allied  leaders  who  dis¬ 
approved  of  Sir  Arthur  Harris'  urban-area  offensive  were  themseives 
advocates  of  attacks  on  German  citU.V  though  under  a  different 
guise.  If  there  is  to  be  olt."*  for  these  attacks,  it  must  be  shared 
by  others. 

In  September  1944,  when  the  joint  Anglo-American  directive  for 

resumption  of  the  strategic  air  offensive  was  written,  a  number  of 

target  systems  competed  for  attention.  Chief  among  them  was  the 

petroleum  industry,  which  was  given  highest  priority.  Others  were 

the  German  transportation  and  communications  network,  munitions 

plants,  "policing"  of  the  German  aircraft  industry,  and  strikes  in 

direct  support  of  Allied  land  and  naval  operations.  These  were 

specified  as  targets  for  precision  attack,  with  this  added  provision* 

When  weather  or  tactical  conditions  are  unsuitable  for 
operations  against  specific  primary  objectives,  attacks 
should  be  delivered  on  Important  industrial  areas,  using 
blind  bombing  technique  as  necessary,'* 

The  weather  over  Germany  in  late  autumn  and  winter  being  what 
it  is,  this  last  provision  allowed  for  a  generous  number  cf  attacks 
on  "important  industrial  areas."  Given  the  inaccuracy  of  radar 
bombing,  these  attacks  usually  caused  the  same  kind  of  indiscriminate 
destruction  that  might  have  been  expected  if  they  had  not  been  aimed 
at  any  particular  target  within  the  city.  The  important  change  in 
the  new  directive,  however,  was  one  of  Intent,  The  "main  aim"  of 

*Ibld. .  Vo I,  4,  App.  8  (xl). 
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' he  bombing  offensive  from  now  on  was  to  be  not  morale  bombing  but 
selective  attacks  on  military  objectives. 

Yet  Sc  ”le  of  these  objectives  themselves  invited,  even  dictated, 
urban  area  attacks.  It  was  not  only  when  weather  or  tactical  condi¬ 
tions  prevented  selective  bombing  that  cities  could  be  hit;  they  had 
to  be  hit  in  the  course  of  attacks  on  marshaling  yards,  railroad 
stations,  and  other  transportation  targets,  which  had  been  given  a 
high  priority  in  the  new  directive.  Attempts  to  bomb  such  targets 
inevitably  resulted  in  much  d/image  to  the  part  of  the  city  in  which 
they  were  located. 

The  principal  sponsor  of  the  bombing  offensive  against  German 
transport  --  and  therefore,  in  effect,  against  urban  areas  --  was 
Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Arthur  Tedder.  As  General  Eisenhower's  deputy, 
he  had  retained  an  Important  voice  in  selecting  objectives  for 
strategic  bombing  that  were  important  to  the  ground  commanders.  And 
most  Allied  leaders  concerned  with  the  land  offensive,  including 
General  George  C.  Marshall,  agreed  that  the  general  disruption  of 
the  German  transport  system  through  systematic  air  attack  should  have 
high  priority. 

In  addition,  the  ground  commanders  favored  concentrated  inter¬ 
diction  attacks  on  strategic  areas  on  which  the  defending  forces 
depended  for  support.  As  the  Allied  armies  approached  the  Rhine, 
they  requested  a  massive  air  assault  on  the  entire  Ruhr  area,  which 
aewea  as  a  communications  hub  for  the  German  forces.  This  was 
tantamount  to  an  attack  on  urban  areas,  though  its  purpose  was  Inter¬ 
diction.  The  Ruhr  cities,  which  had  already  suffered  heavily  in 
earlier  Bomber  Command  attacks,  were  further  devastated  In  thla  new, 
Anglo-American  assault,  which  was  known  os  Operation  BUGLE.  (Sir 
Arthur  Harris  objected  that  hra  bombs  were  "merely  stirring  up  the 
rubble";  he  would  have  preferred  to  continue  his  general  area  offen¬ 
sive  against  cities  that  were  stilL  relatively  intact.)  Similar 
interdiction  attacks  were  launched  against  other  German  transport 
and  conmunlca tlons  centers  of  concern  to  the  Allied  ground  corrmanders. 
As  their  armies  advanced  further  toward  the  heart  of  Germany  from 
East  and  West,  the  line  between  urban  area  attacks  and  selective 
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attacks  in  tactical  support  of  the  ground  forces  became  increasingly 

blurred. 

This  was  demons trated  most  clearly  in  tne  East.  Prior  to  the 
Yalta  Conference  of  February  1945,  the  British  and  American  leaders 
asked  for  air  attacks  against  transport  centers  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Germany  to  support  the  advance  of  the  Russian  armies.  The 
Russians  were  expected  to  be  even  more  difficult  than  usual  at 
Yalta}  they  were  constantly  complaining  that  the  Anglo-American 
allies  were  concerned  only  with  their  own  offensive  in  the  West  and 
were  doiug  nothing  to  help  their  allies  in  the  East.  h  ’.  Churchill 
wanted  to  be  armed  against  this  charge.  Strongly  urged  by  him,  the 
Allied  military  leaders  --  including  General  Spaatz  --  agreed  that, 
while  first  priority  for  air  attack  would  continue  to  go  to  German 
synthetic  oil  plants,  second  priority  was  to  be  given  to  the  bombing 
of  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  "and  associated  cities  where  heavy 

attack  will  cause  confusion  in  civilian  evacuation  from  the  East  and 

★ 

hamper  movement  of  reinforcements  from  other  fronts."  It  was  this 
directive  that  resulted  in  the  devastating  attacks  on  Berlin  and 
Dresden  mentioned  earlier. 

There  was  still  another  reason  that  Allied  leaders,  apart  from 
Sir  Arthur  Harris,  favored  urban  area  attacks.  At  various  times  in 
the  last  year  of  the  war  they  had  discussed  the  idea  of  concentrating 
all  available  air  effort  on  a  catastrophic  blow  against  a  single 
target,  such  aa  Berlin  or  some  other  major  city.  One  of  the  earlier 
versions  of  the  plan  --  THUNDERCLAP  --  envisaged  that  the  combined 
Allied  air  forces  could  deliver  something  like  20,000  tons  cf  bombs 
in  the  space  of  four  days  and  three  nights,  which  should  be  suffi- 

irk 

cient  "to  suspend  all  ordinary  life  in  Berlin." 

The  purpose  of  such  an  attack,  according  to  Webster  and  Frank- 

★  ★★ 

land,  was  to  deal  Ma  coup  de  ftrac c  to  Cerman  morale."  "The  idea 

Air  Offensive,  Vol,  3,  p,  109.,  For  Mr,  Churchill’s  role 
the  bombi  ng  of  Dresden,  see  Ibid.  ,  pp.  101-109  and  11 2-11 J. 

Ibid.  ,  p,  54. 
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was,  in  tact,  conceived,  not  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  the  defeet, 
of  Germany,  but  of  inducing  an  organised  surrender  after  that  had 
occurred."  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  idea  originated  not  in  Bomber 
Command  but  in  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  that  it  was  endorsed 
by  Sir  Charles  Portal  and  the  Air  Staff.  Evidently,  the  notion  of 
using  air  power  to  give  the  Todess toss  to  a  nearly  defeated  enemy 
was  not  confined  to  the  Germans  alone.  Not  only  was  it  part  of  the 
official  American  Air  Force  doctrine,  but  it  came  to  play  a  role  in 
British  thinking  as  weLl. 

THUNDERCLAP  was  never  carried  out  in  its  original  form,  but  the 
idea  of  delivering  a  tremendous  aerial  attack  that  would  break  the 
will  to  resist  of  the  German  ieaders  continued  to  exert  an  influence 
on  Allied  planning.  In  later  plans  based  on  the  same  idea,  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  breaking  German  morale  was  usually  combined  with  that  of 
achieving  at  the  same  time  a  decisive  military  effect  against  trans¬ 
port  and  communications  facilities.  In  one  version  -*  HURRICANE  I  -- 
the  plan  was  for  2500  heavy  bombers  to  drop  12,000  tons  of  bombs  on 
the  Ruhr  in  the  short  space  of  one  or  two  hours,  with  the  dual 

objective  of  assisting  the  Allied  ground  offensive  and  "influencing 

•k 

the  war-will  of  the  German  High  Conmand."  The  plan  had  to  be 
modified  for  operational  reasons,  but  in  Operation  BUGLE  a  tremendous 
bi.ow  was  in  fact  delivered  against  the  Ruhr  aree. 

The  combined  Anglo-American  attacks  on  Berlin  were  another 
modified  application  of  the  Todess  toss  idea.  The  nearest  the  Allies 
ever  came  to  executing  the  original  conception  of  THUNDERCLAP  was  in 
the  assault  on  Dresden,  which  happened  to  be  a  target  that  Sir  Arthur 
Harris  had  long  picked  on  his  own  for  an  awesome  demonstration  of 
Allied  air  power. 

It  must  be  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  differences  between 
Sir  Arthur  Harris  and  other  Allied  leaders  could  not  have  been  over 
the  principle  of  attacking  cities.  In  the  closing  period  of  the 
war,  when  operational  capabilities  had  become  such  as  to  permit  a 
relatively  free  choice  of  bombing  objectives,  the  Combined  Chiefs 

*Ibld.  ,  p.  72. 
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of  Staff,  and  indeed  their  civilian  superiors  themselves,  ordered 
cities  attacked  isr  strategic  reasons.  Their  reasons  varied}  Some 
favored  urban  area  attacks  to  break  civilian  morale;  others  hoped  to 
undermine  the  war-will  of  the  German  High  Command,  or  to  disrupt  the 
transport  system,  or  to  deny  the  German  war  machine  some  vital  re¬ 
sources.  Sir  Arthur  Harris  happened  to  think  that  the  general  area 
off.'.sive  was  the  most  effective  way  of  breaking  the  enemy's  ability 
to  resist.  But  these  were  disagreements  over  strategy,  not  over 
principle.  And  so  far  as  civilian  casualties  were  concerned  it 
made  little  difference  whether  a  city  was  attacked  to  eliminate  it 
as  a  transport  center  or  as  part  of  the  general  area  offensive.  Why, 
then,  was  Sir  Arthur  Harris  singled  cut  as  if  he  alone  had  selected 
cities  as  his  objective?  Why  did  Mr.  ChurchilL  turn  away  from  him 
in  the  closing  months  of  the  wa:,  after  a  close  and  intimate  working 
relationship  that  had  lasted  almost  three  years? 

Sir  Arthur  Harris'  difficult  personality  and  his  acrimonious 
relations  with  his  nominal  superiors  were  undoubtedly  a  factor.  But 
this  was  nothing  new.  He  had  long  given  the  Government  reason  for 
losing  patience  with  him  and  he  was  not  the  only  successful  Allied 
commander  who  was  difficult  to  get  along  with.  That  the  breek  sce.ut 
to  have  occurred  after  the  ussauit  on  Dresden  is  the  more  puzzling 
as  the  assault  had  been  demanded  by  Mr.  Churchill  himself.  More¬ 
over,  it  h>-  \  resulted  from  a  joint  Allied  decision,  and  the  American 
Air  Force  nad  participated  in  the  bombing, 

A  possible  explanation  may  lie  in  the  widespread  moral  revulsion 
against  city  bombing  which  set  in  after  the  horrors  of  the  Dresden 
attack  had  become  public.  Since  Sir  Arthur  Harris  had  long  been 
identified  with  this  form  of  warfare,  he  was  a  logical  target  on 
which  population  indignation  could  vent  itself.  People  in  the  West 
were  war-weary  and  tired  of  killing.  Whatever  desire  for  revenge 
had  exi"ted  In  Britcin  earlier  in  the  war  must  have  been  sated  by 
the  terrible  havoc  already  infLicted  on  Germany.  The  public,  unlike 
the  military  professionals,  considered  the  enemy  already  defeated  and 
saw  no  need  for  piling  more  devastation  on  the  destruction  already 
caused,  which  the  Allies  would  have  to  help  rebuild  after  the  war. 
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Hr.  Churchill  hltns.lf  may  have  been  caught  up  In  this  mood. 

It  almost  aeems  as  If,  after  the  attack  on  Dresden,  he  wished  to 
dissociate  himself  frou  this  act  and  from  the  entire  strategic  air 
offensive  of  which  he  hat  been  one  of  the  principal  architects.  We 
are  forced  to  reso ,-t  to  speculation  here,  because  neither  Mr. 
Churchill's  i*m  History  of  the  Second  World  Wnr  nor  Sir  Arthur 
Harris'  account  of  the  Bomber  Offensive  discusses  this  matter,  and 
even  the  painstaking  history  of  Webster  and  Frankland  offers  only 
sparse  clues. 

We  do  know  that  at  the  end  of  March  1945  the  Prime  Minister 

ordered  a  review  of  the  policy  of  urban  attacks  "from  the  point  of 

view  of  our  own  interests,"  lest  the  Allied  occupation  forces  find 

* 

themselves  deprived  of  accommodations  in  a  ruined  country.  But 
this  does  not  explain  his  change  of  attitude  toward  his  Comroander- 
in-Chief,  who  was  executing  a  policy  Churchill  himself  had  estab¬ 
lished.  Nor  can  that  change  be  explained  on  moral  grounds,  for 
such  scrupLes  had  not  troubled  the  Prime  Minister  when  Hamburg  and 
other  cities  suffered  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  Dresden. 

The  full  story  of  what  happened  in  the  closing  months  or  the 
war  to  turn  Mr.  Churchill  against  his  own  brain-child  probably  still 
waits  to  be  written.  But  we  know  that  he  did  turn  against  it.  Sir 
Arthur  Harris  and  the  heroes  of  the  strategic  air  campaign  received 
scant  reward  from  a  government  that  was  lavish  in  its  bestowal  of 
praise  on  other  successful  commanders  and  on  the  forces  under  themj 

When  victory  over  Germany  was  celebrated  but  little 
was  said  of  the  part  played  In  it  by  the  strategic  air 
offensive.  The  Prime  Minister  did,  it  is  true,  pay  a 
tribute  to  Bomber  Command  in  a  special  message  to  Sir 
Arthur  Harris,  in  which  he  spoke  of  their  "decisive 
contribution  to  Germany's  fir.?l  defeat"  and  praised  the 
"fiery  gallant  spirit"  of  theix  crews.  But  no  tribute 
was  paid  to  that  campaign  in  the  Prime  Minister's  victory 
broadcast  of  13th  May  except  for  a  cryptic  reference  to 

Air  Offensive,  Vol,  3,  pp.  112  and  117. 

irk 

They  included  57 f 143  dead  in  Bomber  Command  alone.  See 
Frankland,  The  Bombing  Offensive,  p,  91. 
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the  attach  on  V-weapons,  and  no  campaign  medal  was  scruck 
to  distinguish  those  who  took  part  in  the  strategic  air 
offensive.  The  Prime  Minister  and  others  in  authority 
seemed  tc  turn  away  from  the  subject  as  though  it  vft'e 
distasteful  to  them  and  as  though  they  had  forgotten 
their  own  recent  efforts  to  initiate  and  maintain  the 
offensive.* 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Sir  Arthur  Harris  was  unpopular 
in  the  government.  We  can  also  see  how  a  fickle  pub' ic  would  turn 
against  its  former  hero  as  the  symbol  of  a  form  of  warfare  which 
violated  its  moral  instincts  --  after  people  could  permit  themselves 
the  luxury  of  indulging  these  instincts  once  again. 

What  is  difficult  to  explain  is  why  other  Allied  leaders, 
though  equally  responsible  for  this  form  of  warfare,  should  have 
escaped  censure  and  why  all  the  blame  should  have  fallen  on  Sir 
Arthur  Harris,  Was  it  because  tney  carried  out  their  task  with 
reluctance  while  the  Air  Marshal  gave  the  appearance  of  relishing 
it?  Or  was  it  because  they  paid  lip  service  to  moral  scruples  by 
claiming  that  their  urban  area  attacks  were  aimed  at  military  ob¬ 
jectives  while  Sir  Arthur  Harris  frankly  admitted  that  the  cities 
themselves  were  the  military  objective? 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  Air,  Sir  Archibald  Sinclair,  once 
explained  why  he  made  a  point  of  emphasizing  in  his  public  statements 
that  the  urban  area  attacks  were  aimed  at  military  or  industrial 
installations. 

Only  in  this  way,  he  explained  to  Sir  Charles  Portal  in 
October  1943,  could  he  satisfy  the  enquiries  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Moderator  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  and  other  significant  religious  leaders  whose 
moral  condemnation  of  the  bombing  offensive  might,  he 
observed,  disturb  the  morale  of  Bomber  Command  crews. 

This  latter  consideration  was,  the  Secretary  of  State 
thought,  more  important  than  another  which  Sir  Arthur 
Harris  had  raised,  namely,  that  the  Bomber  Command  crews 
might  form  the  impression  that  they  were  being  asked  to 
perform  deeds  which  the  Alt  Ministry  was  ashamed  to  admit. *"* 


Air  Offensive,  Voi,  3,  p,  284. 
Ibid. ,  p.  116.  Underlining  mine. 
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Perhaps  Sir  Arthur  Karris  and  his  crews  were  right  in  thinking 
that  they  were  asked  to  do  what  their  superiors  were  ashamed  to 
admit.  After  the  war  was  won,  Allied  leaders  may  not  have  wished 
to  ue  reminded  that  they  had  been  forced  to  subordinate  their  moral 
scruples  to  the  exigencies  of  a  total  war.  Yet  this  is  what  Lord 
Trenchard  nad  prophesied  back  in  1928,  in  the  debate  with  which  this 
narrative  began! 

Whatever  we  may  wish  or  hope,  and  whatever  course  of 
action  we  may  decide,  whatever  be  the  views  held  as  to 
the  legality,  or  the  humanity,  or  the  military  wisdom 
and  expediency  of  such  operations,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  in  the  next  war  both  sides  will 
send  their  aircraft  out  without  scruple  to  bomb  those 
objectives  which  they  consider  the  most  suitable. 


Part  Two 
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In  reviewing  the  events  of  World  War  II  one  is  left  with  u 
sense  of  inevitability.  The  ultimate  escalation  to  total  war  was 
not  planned  so  much  as  it  happened.  It  was  the  end  result  of  actions 
that  were  taken  in  response  to  the  pressure  of  events,  often  with 
little  awareness  of  the  possible  consequences.  Despite  the  great 
differences  in  their  moral  outlook  and  oehavior  standards,  both  sides 
contributed  to  the  inexorable  process  of  escalation,  although  from 
different  motives. 

To  str  .'.as  the  inevitability  of  the  outcome  is  not  to  suggest 
that  the  course  of  the  war  would  have  been  the  same  regardless  of  who 
was  at  the  helm.  But  it  is  important  to  understand  that  Churchill 
and  Hitler,  although  they  held  unprecedented  power  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries,  were  also  the  victims,  willing  or  unwilling,  of 
pressures  they  could  not  resist  and  of  events  they  could  not  control. 
Once  the  hounds  of  war  were  unleashed,  the  leaders  were  swept  along 
at  a  pace  or  in  a  direction  that  was  not  always  of  their  own  choosing. 

The  *ory  of  escalation  in  World  War  II  as  pieced  together  in 
the  foregoing  narrative  dealt  with  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
events  occurred.  It  now  remains  to  distil  from  the  mass  of  evidence 
some  of  the  underlying  factors  that  could  throw  light  on  the  phenome¬ 
non  of  escalation  itself. 

What  was  there  in  the  nature  of  the  war,  in  the  characteristics 
of  the  nations  involved,  In  the  personalities  of  their  leaders,  or  In 
the  Interactions  among  them  to  generate  a  process  which,  in  retrospect, 
appears  to  have  been  inevitable?  What  were  the  pressures  to  which 
leaders  succumbed,  often  against  their  better  judgment?  This  will  be 
the  subject  of  the  next  two  chapters. 

But  was  the  process  of  escalation  inevitable  because  of  factors 
uniquely  characteristic  of  World  War  II,  or  ate  the  underlying  causes 
likely  to  be  operative  in  future  wars  as  well?  And  if  they  are, 
could  their  effect  be  counteracted  by  new  factors  that  have  developed 
only  in  the  nuclear  age?  The  necessarily  .speculative  task  of  in¬ 
quiring  into  these  questions  will  occupy  the  concluding  chapter  of 
this  work. 
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X. _ THE  ASYMMETRICAL  ATTITUDES  OF  THE  TWO  SIDES 


TO  MOST  PEOPLE  In  the  West  the  term  "escalation"  connotes  something 
both  objectionable  and  frightening,  It  suggests  on  aver -mount lug 
spiral  of  violence  that  may  get  out  of  control  anil  onrl  up  m  total 
war.  It  also  Implies  a  departure  from  civilized  t  ci.  ti  o i  ntj,  and  a 
resort  to  forma  of  warfare  that  are  regarded  inhumane.  Kainlntl.on 
thus  is  condemned  on  grounds  of  humanity  as  well  as  of  sol  if- 1 ntaroet, 

This  was  t.ir  way  the  British  looked  at  «'*■■  a  I  a  lion  in  Woild  Wm 

'H 

11,  although  the  term  Itself  had  not  yet  come  into  use.  But  It  had 
no  such  Implications  for  the  N.-ziaj  tho  Idea  that  restraint  was 
desirable  for  its  own  sake,  or  that  certain  tonus  ol  wntlmc  were 
Inherently  more  objectionable  than  otheis,  would  have  butt)  icgnrded 
by  them  as  a  decadent  notion.  This  ba«lc  difference  In  attitude 
between  the  two  aides  lends  to  be  obscured  by  the  apparent  similarity 
of  thalr  actions  aftar  the  war  became  total,  Hut  It  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  In  the  developments  that  lad  up  to  it,  and  especially 
In  British  prewar  planning. 

Although  the  Nazis  were  not  restrained  by  liumanl tai  lan  ectopias 
In  thalr  conduct  of  the  war,  there  were  occasions  whan  military  or 
political  reasons  made  It  expedient  for  them  to  practice  restraint, 


4f 

When  speaking  oi  what  "the  British"  oi  "the  Dormans"  thought 
or  believed,  1  am  merely  using  a  shorthand  phrase  to  indicate  the 
prevailing,  dominant,  or  operative  opinion  in  those  countries.  This 
Is  not  intended  to  minimize  the  diversity  of  opinion  that  existed  in 
Britain  on  many  of  the  issues  discussed  here.  There  war  also,  of 
course,  disagreement  within  the  Dorman  hierarchy,  especially  between 
tlie  more  conservative  military  professionals  mid  the  Nazi  zealots, 

I  have  mentioned  minoiity  views  only  when  they  aeeu.rd  to  have  a 
bearing  on  the  analysis, 
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During  the  Twilight  War,  for  instance,  it  was  to  Hitler's  interest 
not  to  provoke  the  Allies  into  a  premature  confrontation  on  the 
Western  front  until  his  own  forces  were  leady  for  their  big  offen¬ 
sive.  Tills  served  a  political  purpose  as  well,  as  his  apparent 
restraint  lent  encouragement  to  those  who  believed  in  Hitler's  pro¬ 
fessions  of  peaceful  intent  toward  Britain  and  France,  where  the 
appeasement  spirit  was  still  rife, 

Similarly,  there  were  good  practical  reasons  why  the  Germans 
waited  a  year  before  trundling  the  all-out  air  assault  that  had  been 
expected  in  Britain  all  along.  The  British  attributed  Hitler's 
restraint  to  hi:  concern  for  public  opinion  in  the  Unitod  States  and 
elsewhere.  As  wi  .  however,  there  inon:  compelling  lousuue 

why  the  assault  waa  not  undertaken  earlier,  One  of  them  was  that, 
until  the  Luftwaffe  had  acquired  Air  bases  along  the  occupied  coast, 
it  could  not  strike  at  Britain  effectively, 

lu  short,  whenever  the  Gormans  exercised  restraint,  it  was 
either  because  it.  served  their  Interests  or  beesuro  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to |  it  was  not  because  they  saw  virtue  in  moderation,  Indeed, 
In  their  cult  of  violence  on  a  heroic  acale,  it  waj  lack  of  restraint 

tlf 

that  became  a  virtue.  All  else  being  equal,  the  Nazis'  Instinctive 
preference  was  for  using  the  maximum  rather  than  the  minimum  of 
force.  They  were  not  content  to  defeat  an  opponent  but,  in  Hitler's 
favorite  phraae,  wanted  to  "smash"  him,  or  at  least  Intimidate  him 
through  a  display  of  German  dchreckllchkelt, 

The  British  were  inclined  lu  the  opposite  direction.  Their 
innste  sense  of  moderation  and  their  moral  scruples  about  certain 
forma  of  wsifare  Impelled  them  toward  restraint  In  the  use  of  loree. 
When  they  did  raiso  the  level  of  violence,  they  did  so  reluctantly 
and  only  In  response  to  what  they  regarded  as  compelling  necessity, 


I  am  Indebted  to  my  culleagu  •  liana  Speiei  for  reminding  me 
that  this  Nazi  trait  barks  back  to  Hitler's  favorlto  Nordic  sagas 
with  the  I  r  glorification  of  tint  hen,  who  goes  heraerk,  Gee  also 
Mans  Speier,  .Social  Order  and  the  lllska  of  War.  (janrp.e  W.  Stewart, 
Now  York,  19 02,  pp,  lid- 121.  ~  ’  ' 
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The  glorification  of  violence  as  an  end  in  itself  was  alien  and 
repugnant  to  them. 

This  difference  in  the  attitudes  of  the  two  sides  is  often 
dismissed  as  irrelevant  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  prevent  the 
British  from  bombing  civilians,  and  ultimately  on  a  vaster  scale 
than  the  Germans  had  done.  Critics  charge  that  the  British  were  in 
favor  of  restraint  only  so  Long  as  It  was  to  their  advantage  and 
that  their  profession  of  humanitarian  concern  was  an  example  of 
typical  AngLo-Saxon  hypocrisy.  For  what  happened  to  their  moral 
scruples  once  they  had  acquired  the  means  to  perpetrate  such  horrors 
as  the  firei-torms  in  Hamburg  and  Dresden? 

It  is  certainly  true  that  there  were  practical  as  well  as 
humanitarian  reasons  why  the  British  preferred  restraint  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war.  It  is  also  true  that,  when  the  two  were  in 
conflict,  expediency  won  out  over  moral  scruples.  But  the  scruples 
were  nevertheless  real,  and  strong  enough  to  stymie  Winston  Chun  hill 
when  he  wanted  revenge  for  the  bombing  of  London.  We  saw,  moreover, 
how  long  it  took  British  leaders  to  make  the  mental  transition  to 
indiscriminate  air  warfare  even  after  practical  necessity  had  left 
them  no  other  alternative.  Whether  thase  scruples  would  ever  have 
been  overridden  if  the  British  had  not  believed  thl t  they  were 
fighting  in  defense  of  Western  civilization  itself,  as  well  as  for 

their  own  .survival,  is  a  question  that  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 

★ 

answer. 

Though  we  do  not  know  the  extont  to  which  their  attitudes  toward 
escalation  influenced  the  decisions  of  the  belligerents,  we  do  know 
tlml  whatever  effect  they  had  was  exercised  In  opposite  directional 
as  sn  inhibiting  factor  on  the  British  side  and  as  a  spur  to  greater 
violence  on  the  German  side.  The  preference  for  resLialnt  was  at 
least  one  of  the  reasons  wiry  the  British  waited  eo  long  before 
adopting  a  deliberate  policy  of  urban  area  attacks  and  why  they 
clung  so  telincloUnly  t  .u  Llic!  fiuttuii  uf  |ii  cl.  i  a  I  uli  IjuiiiIm \\y, ,  L,onvtj  r  nit  1  y  , 
t!i(!  Naxlfl1  bulJ.ef  ill  Ilia  maximum  uf  fuu.u  umloubUuJLy  made  Hie 

At 

,'isa  above,  pp,  1>6-!j 7, 
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assault  on  London  more  attractive  to  Hitler  ...1  added  to  the  zest 
with  which  Gflrlng  threw  himself  into  that  venture. 

The  role  that  these  intangibles  played  in  the  war,  however,  was 
not  confined  to  their  direct  influence  upon  decisions  for  oi  agai-.st 
escalation.  They  also  affected  the  intelligence  estimates  on  which 
these  decisions  were  based,  for  each  side,  in  assessing  the  opponent's 
intentions  and  actions,  was  Inevitably  influenced  by  its  own  attitude 
toward  violence.  But  the  common  tendency  to  regard  the  enemy  as  a 
mirror  image  of  oneself  had  more  serious  consequences  for  Britain 
than  for  German,  a  belligerent  who  Imputes  his  own  lack  of  scruples 
to  the  opponent  la  less  likely  to  be  caught  out  than  one  who  relies 
on  the  hope  that  the  enemy  will  sluro  his  preference  for  restraint. 
Moreover,  even  if  the  Nazis  had  recognized  Britain's  desire  for  more 
humane  warfare,  they  presumably  would  not  have  felt  compelled  to 
reciprocate  it  and  would  not  have  allowed  it  to  affect  their  own 
conduct  of  the  wcr. 

British  misconceptions  about  the  enemy  did  have  a  major  impact 
on  the  course  of  events,  for  they  provided  the  rationale  for  important 
decisions  before  and  early  In  the  war ,  when  many  British  leaders 
clung  to  the  hope  that  Germany,  too,  wouLd  wish  to  conduct  the  war 
in  civilized  fashion.  It  is,  therefore,  the  British  side  with  which 
we  will  be  primarily  concerned  here  in  tracing  the  influence  of 
characteristic  national  attitudes  upon  the  assessment  of  the  enemy's 
intentions  and  thus  indirectly  upon  the  conduct  of  the  war. 


The  Effect  on  British  Prewar  Planning 

At  the  time  the  British  made  theli  first  serious  plans  and 
pi  cpmstlons  to  rearm  against  the  Nazi  menace,  it  was  obvious  that 
any  war  would  be  started  by  the  other  side.  This  meant  that  the 
enemy  would  have  the  Initiative,  and  that  tho  outcome  might  depend 
oti  liuW  accurately  the  defender  had  anticipated  tin:  Aggressor's  liiOVeS, 
British  planners,  therefore,  needed  a  realistic  assessment  of  the 
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enemy's  intentions  and  preferred  style  of  warfare}  they  had  to  know 
not  only  his  capabilities  but  how  he  was  likely  to  employ  them. 

Though  the  military  planners  were  undoubtedly  more  skeptical  of 
German  Intentions  than  their  civilian  supetiors,  the  assumptions  on 
which  their  planning  was  based  reflected  the  vacillation  of  the 
Chamberlain  Cabinet  between  the  optimistic  and  pessimistic  views  of 
the  impending  war.  Accordingly,  the  estimates  of  enemy  intentions, 
and  the  pLans  based  upon  them,  veered  back  and  forth  between  the 
worst  the  British  could  conceive  --  the  knockout  blow  against  their 
cities  --  and  the  hope  that  Hitler's  objectives  wouLd  turn  out  to  be 
limited  and  that  he  would  show  restraint  in  pursuing  them,  Both 
assumptions,  though  equally  unrealistic,  wire  based  on  the  mirror 
imago  of  w.e  opponent,  for  botli  steamed  from  Britain's  own  attitude 
toward  warfare,  one  being  merely  the  obverse  of  the  other, 

Aa  we  know,  the  pessimistic  assumption  --  that  tie  war  would 
begin  with  an  aLl-out  air  aasauLt  against  Britain  --  was  not  supported 
by  any  evidence  available  to  Britain  at  the  time.  Owing  to  the  range 
and  load  limitations  of  German  aircraft,  which  presumably  were  known 
to  British  Intelligence,  the  Luftwaffe  was  incapable  of  a  massive, 
sustained  asaault  on  Britain  until  it  acquired  coastal  bases  in  the 
Low  Countries  and  Prance. *  This  meant  that  no  such  assault  could 
be  attempted  until  the  Anglo-French  armies  had  been  defeated  --  and 
to  assume  that  this  would  happen  was  inconsistent  with  the  prewar 
faith  in  the  excellence  of  the  French  army  and  the  impregnability  of 
the  Maginot  Line.  Even  the  moat  pessimistic  British  planners  couLd 
not  have  envisaged  that  this  splendid  army  could  be  routed  bo  quickly. 
Yet  the  idea  of  a  knockout  blow  continued  to  dominate  British 
planning  in  the  face  of  all  the  arguments  against  it.  Oun  reason 
for  this  may  have  been  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  reliable  intelli¬ 
gence  about  the  Luftwaffe,  and  the  plAimeis'  tendency  to  mistrust 
the  Information  that  they  did  have.  Conscious  of  their  own  weakness 


The  range  limitations  of  German  fighters  was  to  prove  a 
serious  handicap  In  the  assault  on  Britain  even  after  these 
bases  had  become  available  to  the  Luftwulie. 
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in  the  air,  they  were  undoubtedly  tempted  to  overrate  the  strength 
of  the  opponent.  But  there  could  have  been  another  reason  as  wellj 
that  their  assessment  of  the  enemy's  intentions  was  influenced  by 
their  own  attitudes  toward  warfare. 

Strategic  bombardment  played  a  far  more  iir.portant  role  in 
British  military  thinking  and  doctrine  than  it  did  in  German,  Though 
senior  officers  of  the  older  services  discounted  the  claims  of  the 
strategic  airpower  advocates,  their  opposition  did  not  arise  primarily 
from  doubts  as  to  the  military  potential  of  this  new  weapon.  In 
fact,  most  British  leaders  overrated  its  effectiveness.  The  reasons 
that  they  decided  against  the  kind  of  air  warfare  advocated  by 
Trenchard  (except  in  retaliation  for  German  bombing)  were  that  they 
regorded  Britain  as  more  vulnerable  to  lndiscr'minate  air  attack 
then  Germany  and  that  their  moral  scruple.*:  inhibited  them  from  making 
war  on  civilians. 

What  was  more  natural  ttian  to  assume  that  an  enemy  who  lacked 
sucti  scruples  would  not  hesitate  to  employ  c  form  of  warfare  that 
moat  Britiah  leaders  found  repugi.ant7  Here,  after  all,  waa  what  the 
British  believed  to  be  a  potent  weapon,  whose  use  promised  to  give 
the  enainy  a  formidable  advantage,  and  one  that  the  British  themselves 
might  have  chosen  if  expediency  and  humanity  had  not  argued  against 
it. 

Another  consideration  that  may  have  contributed  t.o  the  pre¬ 
occupation  wi  tli  llic  knockout  blow  Was  that  It  represented  the  "worst 
case."  Unrealistic  though  it  was,  most  planners  --  and  not  only  in 
Britain  --  would  rattier  be  charged  with  lack  of  realism,  which  is 
difficult  to  prove  before  the  event,  than  with  failure  to  have  an¬ 
ticipated  the  worst,  In  this  Instance,  ttiey  may  have  been  influenced 
further  by  the  nationwide  fear  of  air  attack,  who;.o  horrors  were  kept 
before  the  public  through  lurid  prass  stories  and  the  growing 
emphasis  on  air-raid  precautions. 

The  alternative  assumption  --  that  Hitler  would  refrain  from 
initialing  Indiscriminate  attacks  on  British  cities  --  might  have 
been  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  Luftwaffe  lacked  the  capability 
to  launch  thorn  from  German  bases,  Hut  tills,  of  courso,  was  not  then 
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recognized.  Instead,  the  British  believed,  again  under  the  influence 
of  their  own  attitudes,  that  Hitler  would  be  restrained  from  launching 
such  an  assault  by  a  concern  for  world  opinion.  In  view  of  the  moral 
opprobrium  attached  to  this  form  of  warfare,  they  thought  that,  unless 
Britain  provided  Hitler  with  an  excuse  by  initiating  it,  even  the 
Nazif  wouLd  be  reluctant  to  resort  to  indiscriminate  bombing  and 
thereby  incur  the  condemnation  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  June  1938  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain 
had  aisured  the  House  of  Commons  that  in  case  of  war  Britain  would 
bomb  only  strictly  military  objectives  and  would  take  scrupulous  care 
not  to  inflict  civilian  casualties.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
policy  was  spelLed  out  more  clearly  during  the  Munich  crisis  in 
September  of  that  year,  when  Bomber  Command  was  directed  that  In  the 
event  of  war  it  was  "to  do  nothing  that  might  be  construed  t,  3  an 
attack  on  civilians  and  so  give  the  enemy  an  excuse  to  do  likewise.11 

There  was,  of  course,  nothing  in  Hitler'.',  t coord,  even  as  it 
was  known  before  the  war,  to  sjggest  that  he  would  need  nr,  excuse 
for  doing  something  lie  wished  to  do,  or  that  he  would  hesitate  to 
manufacture  an  excuse  whenever  he  felt  it  expedient  to  have  one.  Ills 
long  string  of  broken  pledges  provided  ample  evidence  of  his  method. 
World  opinion  concerned  him  only  when  he  was  afraid  that  it  might 
hove  practical  consequences,  such  as  to  arouse  his  opponents  to  act 
against  him  before  he  was  ready  for  them. 

In  retrospect,  the  notion  of  British  leaders  that  they  could 
induce  restraint  on  Hitler's  part  by  practicing  It  themselves  seems 
almost  preposterous,  It  was  probably  Inspired  by  hope  more  than  by 
conviction.  Not  surprisingly,  considering  Britain's  military 
unpreparednesa ,  her  leaders  alternated  between  hoping  for  the  boat 
and  fearing  the  worst. 

How  strongly  Britain's  assessment  of  German  intentions  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  her  own  attitudes  la  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  planners' 
contradictory  assumptions  about  the  coming  war  both  were  rationalized 
in  moral  terms.  Grossly  simplified,  the  reaa-  i.lug  was  that  Hitler 


See  above,  p.  23. 


I'lidur lining  mine. 
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wouLd  wage  indiscriminate  air  warfare  because  he  lacked  moral 
scruples)  that  he  would  not  do  so,  unless  the  British  gave  him  an 
excuse,  because  he  would  be  deterred  by  his  reluctance  to  incur  the 
moral  condemnation  of  mankind. 

In  the  absence  of  a  reliable  and  generally  accepted  estimate 
of  the  enemy  threat,  British  planners  did  not  know  whether  to  prepare 
for  a  repetition  of  World  War  I,  in  which  armies  and  navies  would 
play  their  traditional  roles,  or  for  a  new  kind  of  war,  characterized 
by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  airpower  on  both  sides.  Of  the  two 
eventualities,  the  latter  clearly  posed  the  greater  danger  to  Britain. 
The  Government  could  have  prepared  to  meet  this  threat  in  one  of  two 
waysj  by  relying  on  defense,  which  meant  building  up  Fighter  Command) 
or  by  relying  on  deterrence,  which  meant  improving  Bomber  Command's 
capability  for  re ta 1 ie cion.  No  explicit  choice  between  these  two 
strategics  seems  to  have  been  made. 

In  one  sense,  of  course,  the  peacetime  desire  for  economy,  and 
th#  lack  of  time  In  which  to  prepare,  precluded  a  free  choice.  The 
procurement  of  an  adequate  bomber  deterrent  force  would  have  been  far 
more  costly,  and  would  have  taken  much  longer,  than  an  increase  in 

Irk 

figtiter  strength.  But,  as  the  official  History  points  out,  "No 
doubt  they  £the  British  people/  could  have  been  induced  to  do  much 
more  if  a  clear  call  had  come  from  the  Government."***  If  no  such 


The  dilemma  of  British  planners  was  by  no  means  unique.  The 
war  plans  made  Jn  peace-loving  countries  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
conflict  are  seldom  based  on  the  "best"  estimate  of  the  enemy  threat, 
at  military  folklore  would  hove  us  believe.  As  a  rule,  they  arc  a 
compromise  between  the  desirable  and  what,  in  the  complacent  atmos¬ 
phere  of  peacetime,  is  considered  economically  or  politically 
feasible  and  palatable.  The  estimate  of  the  enemy  threat,  Itself 
rarely  free  from  political  blan,  13  used  more  often  in  Justifying 
decisions  reached  on  other  grounds  than  in  arriving  at  decisions. 

irk 

See  th>'  concise  stannary  of  "The  Kecons true tion  of  the  Bombing 
Force,  1934-1939"  in  Air  Offensive,  VoL.  1,  pp.  (15-85. 

Ibid, ,  p.  65. 
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call  was  forthcoming,  it  was  partly  because  "British  policy  meanwhile 
wavered  between  appeasement  and  panic  preparations"  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  panic  preparations  themselves  wavered  between  two  conflict¬ 
ing  images  of  the  coming  war. 

In  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  vacillation 
resulted  in  a  typical  compromise  solution  of  building  up  both  Fighter 
Command  and  Bomber  Command  but  not  doing  enough  for  either  to  enable 

-jlr 

i t  to  ward  off  the  expected  threat.  As  for  Bomber  Command  the 

numbers  and  kinds  of  bombers  that  would  have  been  needed  to  deter  a 
Cerraan  assault  on  Britain  probably  could  not  have  been  made  available 
in  time  in  the  best  of  cases,  though  it  was  fortunate  that  they  were 
at  least  under  development  when  war  broke  out.  But  lack  of  adequate 
aircraft  was  not  Bomber  Command's  only  handicap,  ^hat  may  have 
delayed  its  effective  use  even  more  was  that  its  peacetime  planning, 
crew  training,  and  basic  bombing  philosophy  were  geared  to  a  war 
fought  in  civilized  fashion,  in  which  bombers  would  be  used  only  for 
precision  daylight  bombing  of  "strictly  military  objectives  in  the 
narrowest  sense  of  the  word." 

The  British  were  to  pay  for  this  erroneous  image  of  the  coming 
war  in  many  ways.  In  the  face  of  much  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
they  clung  to  it  partly  because  they  wished  it  to  be  true  and  partly 
because  they  allowed  their  own  preconceptions  and  moral  preferences 
to  enter  into  their  assessment  of  the  enemy's  intentions. 


The  Tlt-for-Tat  Notion 


Another  illustration  of  the  asymmetry  in  the  behavior  standards 
of  the  two  sides  wes  the  difference  in  their  attitudes  toward 
reprisals.  Here,  again,  It  was  the  British  who  were  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  in  assuming  that  the  enemy  shared  their  concepts  of  proper 


Though  Fighter  Command  came  off  better  in  this  compromise,  it, 
too,  would  have  lacked  adequate  strength  If  it  tied  not  been  for  the 
two  months'  respite  after  the  fall  of  France,  during  which  an  all-out 
effort  was  made  to  push  the  output  of  fighter  aircraft. 
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retallation.  This  could  have  been  a  disastrous  mistake  if  the 
escalation  of  the  war  had  not  been  preordained. 

The  British  instinctively  believed  in  the  tit-for-tat  principle 
of  reprisals.  The  biblical  concept  of  an  eye  for  an  eye.  the  notion 
that  the  punishment  si ould  match  the  offense,  was  deeply  ingrained 
in  them.  The  proper  retaliation  for  the  first  bombing  of  London, 
therefore,  was  to  attack,  the  German  capital,  although  the  tactical 
problems  involved  made  Berlin  a  most  difficult  and  unprofitable 
target  for  Bomber  Command.  Even  after  it  had  become  clear  that  the 
Germans  were  waging  indiscriminate  air  warfare,  Sir  Charles  Portal's 
proposal  was  to  answer  each  Luftwaffe  attack  on  a  British  city  with 
a  single  attack  on  a  German  city.  Churchill  himself  asked  only  for 
"the  worst  form  of  proportionate  retaliation,  i.e.,  equal  retalia¬ 
tion."  And  when  the  Germans  dropped  paracnute  mines  on  London, 
which  could  not  be  aimed,  he  wanted  Bomber  Command  to  "drop  a  heavy 
parachute  mine  on  German  cities  for  everyone  he  drops  on  ours." 

The  tit-for-tat  principle  must  have  been  strongly  tied  to  a 
moral  Imperative,  for  the  British  applied  it  even  when  it  was  to 
their  own  disadvantage.  The  military  effect  of  their  reprisal  raids 
on  Berlin  after  the  accidental  bombing  of  London  on  August  26,  1960, 
for  example,  was  bound  to  be  negligible.  The  British  may  have  hoped 
that  the  raids  would  have  a  psychological  impact  on  the  uerman 
people,  but  was  this  reason  enough  for  them  to  invite  an  exchange  of 
all-out  blows  in  which  they  would  be  the  heavy  losers?  They  knew 
that  from  its  newly-acquired  bases  across  the  Channel  the  Luftwaffe 
could  do  far  more  damage  to  London  than  they  could  possibly  hope  to 
inflict  en  Germany,  Moreover,  they  had  always  leaned  over  backward 
to  avoid  giving  the  enemy  an  excuse  for  taking  che  gloves  off.  Yet 
they  were  providing  one  now,  at  great  peril  to  themselves  and  with  no 
hope  of  possible  gain  to  justify  the  risk. 

Having  lived  in  daily  expectation  of  the  knockout  blow,  the 
British  may  have  interpreted  the  accidental  bombing  of  London  as  an 
indication  that  It  had  begun.  If,  then,  Hitler  already  had  decided 
to  wage  indiscriminate  air  warfare,  their  own  reprisal  raids  would  not 
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have  changed  what  he  was  going  to  do.  But  the  first  bombing  of 
London  was  not  followed  up  for  two  weeks,  while  the  British  continued 
their  raids  on  Berlin. 

Most  likely,  British  leaders  did  not  look  on  these  retaliatory 
raids  as  giving  the  enemy  an  excuse  for  further  reprisals.  As  they 
saw  it,  the  Germans  had  started  it  by  bombing  London,  and  the  British 
were  merely  evening  the  score.  This  should  have  ended  the  exchange 
at  least  for  the  time  being.  It  should  have  —  if  the  Germans  had 
been  playing  the  game  by  British  rules. 

Obviously,  they  were  not  doing  that.  When  he  launched  the  all- 
out  assault  on  London,  Hitler  used  the  British  raids  on  Berlin  to 
hang  the  reprisal  label  on  an  act  that  was  hound  to  outrage  world 
opinion.  But,  as  wo  know,  the  Nazis  always  planned  to  proclaim 
terror  attacks  as  reprisals.  If  no  ready-made  excuse  had  been 

available  for  the  attack  on  London,  Hitler  would  have  manufactured 

* 

one,  as  he  had  done  on  other  occasions. 

The  Nazis'  concept  of  retaliation  was  that  they  were  always 
the  injured  party,  and  that  they  alone  were  entitled  to  exact 
reprisals.  When  the  opponent  retaliated  for  an  offense  they  had 
committed,  it  was  treated  not  as  a  reprisal  but  as  a  fresh  provoca¬ 
tion,  to  be  punished  severely.  Hitler's  vow  to  rub  out  British 
cities  in  punishment  for  their  feeble  retaliation  raids  on  Berlin 
was  not  the  only  occasion  when  he  demonstrated  his  own  version  of 
the  tit-for-tat  game. 

At  the  tiin  that  Hitler  launched  his  deliberate  assault  on 
London  and  other  British  cities,  the  British  were  unable  to  retaliate 
in  kind.  When  they  finally  did,  a  year-and-a-half  later,  the  Nazis 
behaved  as  if  the  British  had  initiated  ;his  form  of  warfare.  The 
systematic  destruction  of  London  was  conveniently  forgotten.  Gir 
Arthur  Harris'  attacks  on  the  Hanseatic  towns  were  treated  as  a  new 
provocation,  which  had  to  be  punished  with,  the  Baedeker  raids  on  the 

See  above,  p,  ill. 
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Engllsh  cathedrul  towns.  If  lllLLer  had  had  the  capability,  he  might 
have  turned  Britain  into  the  "place  of  ruin  and  sepulture"  that  some 
English  writers  had  predicted,  There  was  no  "evening  of  .icorca"  with 
Nazi  Germany,  as  Hitler  wouLd  always  find  grounds  for  further  reprl' 
saLs,  When  he  was  no  longer  able  to  exact  them,  It  was  equally 
characteristic  that  the  Corman  press  begnu  to  protest  loudly  against 
Britain's  Inhumane  methods  of  warfare,  "The  war  has  turned  into 
something  terrible  which  we  did  not  expect.  Is  thla,  then,  what 
total  war  is  like?"* 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Nazis'  code  --  In  sharp  contrast  to 
the  British  tlt-for-tat  --  was  that  what  they  choac  to  regard  as  an 
offense  against  them  had  to  be  repaid  "a  hundredfold, 11  In  the  British 
retaliation  raids  on  Berlin,  fewer  than  a  dozen  people  were  killed, 
but  the  proper  Nazi  vengeance  was  to  "rub  out"  British  cltlos.  The 
assassination  of  Gestapo  chief  Heydrlch  called  for  Penning  Less  than 
the  razing  of  the  Czech  town  of  Lidice  and  the  massacre  of  Its  in¬ 
habitants.  Hundreds  of  innocent  people  In  the  subjugated  countries 
had  to  pay  with  their  Lives  for  each  offense  against  a  single  member 
of  the  Germcn  occupation  forces. 

The  British  Idea  of  the  tlt-for-tat  response  to  enemy  provoca¬ 
tion  is  shared  in  the  United  States,  where  it  has  been  elevated  Into 
the  strategy  of  "measured"  z:  "controlled  response."  But  many  other 
nations,  especially  among  potential  enemies,  lean  toward  the  Nazi 
concept,  in  which  reprisals  are  not  equal  or  proportionate  to  the 
offense  but  must  exceed  it  many  times  ovei .  The  opponent  is  never 
entitled  to  retaliate;  when  he  does,  he  becomes  the  aggressor  and 
thus  invites  further  reprisals. 

Tit-for-tat  is  a  dangerous  policy  to  use  against  an  opponent 
who  plays  the  game  by  different  rules,  the  more  so  if  one  mistakenly 
assumes  that  the  enemy  shares  one's  own  rules  of  conduct.  As  it 
happened,  the  Eritish  tit-for-tat  retaliation  against  Berlin  had 

*From  the  Strassburg  Neueste  Nachrlchten  of  April  15,  1943, 
citcc  in  Spaight,  p.  35,  This  was  before  the  devastation  of  Hamburg 
in  July  1943. 
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llt.lle  bearing  on  the  *ub*e<|ufliit  ciCAlatloti  of  the  wai ,  A  almllar 
move  in  a  future  war,  however,  baaed  on  a  comparabl*  mlaconception 
of  the  oiwnny'a  atamlarda  of  behavior,  could  have  fateful  conaequentea , 
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A,1,  MlvNTIUNKI)  at  the  outset,  tliti  concept  of  a  "controlled  general 
war"  rgsta  oil  the  tacit  assumption  that  escalation  to  all-out  war 
laii  he  prevented  If  both  aides  wish  to  pieVent  It,  Tills,  In  turn, 
lni[i 1 1  e n  tli a l  eacalntton  insults  from  deliberate  poll<y  decisions, 

Dut  we  have  now  seen  that  mi  World  War  11  many  otliei  factors  entered  ' 

Into  It.  War-generated  pressures  limited  the  leaders  of  both  sides 
In  their  fine  (loin  of  decision  and  effectively  tohbsd  them  of  conttol 
uvni  events,  In  the  cimial  actions  that  led  to  the  adoption  of 
lud  I  Kilnil  nolo  eli  waifaie  they  some  L]  me  s  became  mere  ai  i.esAoi  lea 
lifter  tin*  fact.  If  they  allowed  the  war  to  reneh  the  level  of  vio¬ 
lence  that  It  did,  It  was  not  n»  much  beceuse  limy  wauled  It  so  as 
hacHUse  c  I  minis  tames ,  often  of  limit  own  making,  left  them  few 
tlio  1  i.es, 

One  major  source  of  the  pressures  foi  feSc.UUol.  was  the  belief 
of  each  side  that  Its  national  survival  was  in  Jnopardyi  the  war  was 
be i 1 1(>  tonghl  for  the  highest  stakes,  but  although  this  provided  a 
compelling  motlva  for  oursulng  victory  at  any  coat,  otliar,  leas 
obvious  factors  played  an  liuportaut  and  occasionally  a  decisive  role 
in  the  escalation  piocuss  by  supplying  additional  motives,  or  removing 
I  nil  1 1>  1  lion  A ,  oi  dictating  the  foim  that  escalation  was  to  lake.  On 
the  Hi  It) ah  side,  operational  piohlums  uiulouh led  1 y  were  the  majoi 
lunaun  for  the  drift  Into  unrestricted  area  bombing,  (erroneous 
assessments  of  the  opponent's  actions  and  Intentions,  the  liratlonal 
oloniont  In  decision-making,  and  purely  c  I  rciimstancl  a)  factors  added 
tlmir  share. 


lieu  above ,  |ip,  1-0, 
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Tliis  complicated  InterpLay  of  motives  and  oppor tuni ties  varied 
from  case  to  case  and  permits  tew  generalizations  applicable  to  both 
sides,  It  will  therefore  bo  necessary  to  single  out  for  separate 
dincusnion  the  key  events  In  the  escalation  of  the  wi>r,  always 
remember  I tig,  however,  that  tlicse  events  were  merely  steps  in  an 
almost  continuous  process,  which  might  have  boon  impossible  to  arrest 
once  it  had  got  under  way. 


The  German  Side 


The  groat  offonalve  In  the  Wait  (Hay  10,  1940)  was  not  the  first 
major  escalation  of  the  war,  since  ii  had  preceded  by  the  Inva¬ 

sion  of  Scandinavia.  But,  though  the  latter  should  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  aa  a  forerunner  of  things  to  come,  It  could  still  be  hopefully 
Interpreted  In  Britain  as  merely  soother  ersmpJe  of  Hitler's  strategy 
of  piecemeal  conquest.  Ilia  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Low 
Countries  was  a  different  matter,  foi  this  was  read  by  the  British 
an  a  stgr.  (hat  the  gloves  worn  off,  and  it  therefore  had  a  bearing 
on  the  aubiequont  escalation  of  the  air  war, 

The  reasons  why  Hitler  decided  to  launch  his  ground  offensive 
against  the  Allies  may  seem  too  obvious  to  need  recapitulating.  Ills 
far-reaching  objectives  called  for  elimination  of  the  Anglo-French 
armies,  and  he  was  confident  that  hLs  Wchrmacht  couLd  do  the  Job, 

This  would  require  a  geographical  escalation  of  the  war  and  the 
violation  of  another  solemn  pledge  to  the  neutrals,  but,  as  Hitler 

himself  said,  who  would  care  and  what  would  ft  matter  after  he  had 
,  ★ 

wott  Lite  war/ 

The  cynicism  In  this  argument  was  typically  Hitler's.  But  the 
belief  thnt  the  latest  step  in  the  escalation  would  be  tlio  last,  that 
It  would  bring  victory  and  make  further  escalation  unnecessary,  was 
to  be  encountered  repeatedly  on  both  sides,  A  common  illusion,  It 
may  play  a  role  in  future  wars  and  deserves  to  be  Included  among  the 
important  causes  of  escalation, 

Jacobsen,  Kail  (ielb,  p,  (>2, 
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Hitler's  mot'vcs  for  the  offensive  in  the  West  may  not  have  been 
as  simple  as  they  would  appear.  At  the  time  he  made  this  decision, 
after  the  Polish  campaign  in  September  1939,  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  could  continue  his  strategy  of  piecemeal  conquest 
with  little  danger  of  Interference.  The  Allies'  lack  of  offensive 
spirit  and  their  inaction  In  the  West  must  have  convinced  him  that 
they  would  acquiesce  in  his  conquest  of  Poland  just  as  they  had 
acquiesced  in  the  fate  of  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia.  By  avoiding 
a  head-on  clash  with  the  Allies,  Hitler  would  have  strengthened  the 
appeasers  in  both  England  and  France  and  might  have  reached  an  ac¬ 
commodation  with  them  that  would  have  permitted  him  to  achieve  the 
mastery  of  Europe  without  having  to  fight  for  it. 

BuL  it  Is  also  possible  that  he  wanted  to  fight  for  It,  Just 
ss  he  hsd  wanted  to  "lght  in  Poland.  To  inlllct  a  spectacular  defeat 
on  the  Allies  would  undoubtedly  have  given  him  an  emotional  aalii- 
fuction  that  a  bloodless  victory  could  not.  Another  explanation 
might  ha  that  Hitler  Lacked  the  patience  for  ttio  bloodlesa  course. 

He  was  a  man  in  a  hurry,  who  wantnd  to  achieve  his  objectives  for 
Gcimany  while  lie  win  still  alive  to  enjoy  the  triumph.  Nor  did  lie 
truat  his  compatriots  to  carry  out  his  great  design  without  himself 
At  the  helm. 

We  do  not  know  if  any  of  these  were  among  his  motives  for  the 
decision.  We  do  know  that  the  reasons  he  gave  to  his  intimates*  -• 
principally,  that  he  wished  to  foresttll  an  attack  by  the  Allies  -- 
were  belled  by  Ills  contempt  for  the  decadent  democracies  and  tlielr 
lack  of  fighting  spirit,  If  emotional  pressures  did  contribute  to 
Ills  decision  by  reinforcing  the  political  and  military  arguments  for 
It,  tills  would  have  been  in  keeping  with  Hitler's  personality.  It 
also  would  have  fitted  the  pattern  that,  characterized  other  instances 
of  escalation  In  the  war,  on  both  sides, 

★  ★  * 

Germany's  next  step  toward  eacalstlon  --  the  air  offensive 
against  Britain  (Adlerangrif f )  that  began  on  August  13,  1940  - - 

See  above,  pp,  4 3 f f , 
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vaa  •  good  deal  more  significant  from  our  standpoint.  In  Itself, 

It  was  not  a  major  escalation,  except  geographical ly,  It  did  nor 
introduce  a  new  level  of  violence  or  alter  the  character  of  the  war, 
for  air  attacks  ou  military  objectives,  or  to  gain  air  superiority, 
had  become  accepted  methods  of  modern  warfare.  It  was  an  Intensi¬ 
fication  more  than  an  escalation  of  the  war.  By  extending  the  combat 
zone  to  Britain  proper,  the  Germans  were  undertaking  what  the  British 
thcmselvea  considered  a  legitimate  act  of  war,  as  it  Involved  no 
violation  of  neutrality.  It  was  significant,  however,  because  in 
fact  and  in  intent,  at  least  as  Grtrlng  saw  It,  ttie  Adlerangrlf f  wss 
s  prelude  to  the  assault  on  London  and  therefore  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  escalation  toward  indiscriminate  air  warfare.  Perhaps  even  more 
important,  as  we  try  to  retrace  that  chain,  are  the  reasons  that 
prompted  the  German/*  to  take  this  step, 

The  ostensible  objective  was  to  defeat  the  KAF  prior  to  launching 
SKA  LlUN.  l)u i  even  if  Hitler  had  believed  that  the  buftwalfe  could 
accotnpl Lsh  what  GOriug  had  promised,  this  would  not  lisve  been  enough 
to  enable  him  to  go  ahead  with  the  invasion,  unless  Britain  wore  to 
become  so  demoralized  by  the  defeat  of  the  KAF  that  nhe  offered  no 
real  resistance  with  iter  remaining  military  forcoc.  Hitler  may  have 
Indulged  in  hopes  that  both  would  happen)  that  Cdrlng  would  win  air 
superiority,  and  that  In  the  process  Britain  would  be  softened  up 
to  the  point  of  surrender.  But,  at  test,  lie  cannot  have  had  any¬ 
thing  like  tho  confidence  in  the  successful  outcome  of  this  venture 
that  lie  had  had  when  he  launched  the  gieat  offensive  in  the  West. 

There  must  have  been  additional  and  more  compelling  reasons  for  the 
air  offensive  against  Britain, 

For  Hitler  t.o  seek  a  showdown  with  Britain  at  this  stage  of  the 
war  wss  to  permit  himself  u  diversion  from  his  real  war  objectives, 
which  ley  In  tin*  hast..*  The  risk  of  leaving  an  undo f ea ted  Britain 
in  Ills  rear  while  lie  was  engaged  in  a  Kussl/.n  campaign  could  not  have 
appearod  vnry  groat  to  him.  Britain's  only  means  of  striking  directly 
at  Germany  wn«  her  feeble  bomber  force,  whoso  raids  had  proved  more 

III  1  IgHihei  ,  p.  107, 
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of  a  nuisance  than  a  threat,  Kven  if  the  Russian  campaign  had  to 
be  postponed  until  1941,  there  would  not  be  time  enough  i^r  Britain 
to  develop  an  offensive  capability  that  could  seriously  interfere 
with  German  operations  against  Russia. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  It  would  have  been  to  Germany's 
advantage  to  keep  the  war  with  Britain  dormant  until  Russia  had  been 
got  out  of  the  way.  Given  his  misconceptions  about  Britain,  Hitler 
might  have  reasoned  that  a  crusade  against  the  common  enemy,  bolshe¬ 
vism,  would  appeal  to  the  Knglish  ruling  class  and  make  its  leaders 
more  willing  to  come  to  terms  with  him.  Yet  lie  decided  on  the 
Ad le rnngr 1 f f ,  through  which  he  foreclosed  any  hope  of  an  amicable 
settlement. 

This  was  a  giavo  step  for  llltlei  to  Lake,  lie  was  aware  that 
Ills  objectives  would  be  served  better  through  a  negotiated  settle¬ 
ment  with  Britain  than  through  military  conquest.  Kven  If  he  von, 
which  waa  problematical,  it  woa  likely  to  be  a  I’yrrhlc  victory,  lie 
leared  that  Its  main  bene  f  I  c  I  a  i  y  would  nol  !><•  Get  many  hut  Japan  ami 
the  United  .States,  who  would  f  a  1 1  hell  to  l.he  remnant  a  of  the  British 
umpire  which  he  himself  coveted.  The  Fllhrer  nl/»o  expected  that,  If 
faced  with  defeat,  the  British  OoVenimeiil  might  move  to  Canada  and 
continue  the  war  from  there  with  American  help,  no  that  Germany 
would  still  be  involved  in  n  wa i  of  indefinite  duration.  I'ot  these 
and  other  reasons,  Hitler  wan  lulnctanl  to  seek  n  mil  Itaiy  showdown 
with  Britain  and  would  have  preferred  to  terminate  the  conflict 
through  negotiation. 

It  Is  possible  that  III  tier  had  abandoned  hope  that  Mil  tain 
would  give  up  voluntailly  even  before  lie  decided  on  the  Ad  1 e rnngr Iff, 
Given  his  personality  and  his  capacity  for  self-delusion,  however, 
it  Is  unlikely  that  he  would  lir.ve  abandoned  something  he  dcftlmd 
until  confronted  with  an  accomplished  fact,  Willi  the  all  attacks 
on  Britain,  he  gave  up  any  hopes  lie  might  still  have  entertained  for 
an  amicable  settlement)  he  was  binning  Ids  bridgur  behind  him.  The 
fact  that  an  aLmost  inevitable  sequel  of  this  decision  was  a  more 

Haider  Diary,  July  13,  194U,  .See  also  lUllgnibev,  pp,  lo7-L(.B, 
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serious  escalation  might  not  have  concerned  him.  But  that  its  mili¬ 
tary  outcome  was  dubious,  that,  even  if  successful,  it  would  not 
promote  Germany's  best  interests,  that  it  was  politically  self- 
defeating,  and  that  the  entire  campaign  Led  away  from  Hitler's  real 
war  objectives  --  these  facts  should  have  given  the  Fllhrer  pause. 

To  undertake  this  venture  when  so  much  arp.ued  against  it  was,  from 
almost  every  standpoint,  an  "irrational"  decision.  But,  as  we  know, 
it  was  not  the  only  time  that  irrational  factors  played  a  major  role 
in  the  escalation  of  the  war. 

Among  the  contributing  reasons  that  impelled  Hitler  to  act  a a 
he  did  wv.s  again  his  impatlcncn,  Flushed  with  the  success  of  his 
recent  triumphs,  ha  chafed  at  the  proapect  of  remaining  more  or  less 
inactive  until  his  army  was  ready  to  tackle  Kussla  almost  a  year 
later.  The  varloua  alternatives  with  which  he  toyed  at  the  time, 
such  as  ventures  against  Gibraltar,  in  North  Africa,  and  in  the 
Balkans,  were  not  spectacular  enough  to  satisfy  his  craving  for  new 
triumphs.  Another  emotional  pressure  on  Hitler  was  his  anger  at 
Britain  for  having  spurned  his  "peace  offers"  and  thus  forced  him 
to  take  a  course  he  disliked.  That  a  nation  he  Inwardly  admired  had 
rejected  hla  suit  must  have  added  to  his  desire  to  punish  her, 

But  the  strongest  pressure  for  Adlerangrlf f  undoubtedly  arose 

it 

from  his  wish  to  escape  from  the  SEA  LION  dilemma.  He  needed  a 
credible  excuse  that  would  allow  him  to  postpone  the  decision  on  SEA 
LION,  for  which  his  commanders  were  pressing  him,  without  conlirming 
their  suspicions  that  lie  had  no  intention  of  going  through  with  the 
project  or  was  at  best  lukewarm  about  it.  So  long  as  they  could  be 
kept  in  doubt  as  to  his  ultimate  intentions,  they  would  not  dare  to 
slacken  in  the  preparations  for  Invasion  on  which  the  FUhrer  counted 
to  bluff  Britain  into  surrender.  The  battle  for  air  superiority  over 
Britain  served  the  purpose  admirably,  for  it  made  a  postponement  of 
the  Invasion  decision  logical.  At  the  same  time,  it  lent  credibility 
to  the  Invasion  threat  both  in  Britain  and  with  Hitler's  own  military 


See  above,  p.  77, 
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leaders.  As  noted  elsewhere,  General  Haider  thought  he  detected  a 
growing  Interest  in  SEA  LION  on  Hitler's  part,  while  the  British  were 
convinced  that  the  air  battle  was  the  prelude  to  an  imminent  landing. 

One  German  leader  who  was  not  taken  in  by  this  dual  bluff  was 
Gflring.  He  was  sure  that  there  would  be  no  invasion,  with  or  without 
nir  superiority,  since  he  counted  on  being  able  to  bludgeon  Britain 
into  surrender  through  air  attack  alone.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  Hitler  shared  Gdring'a  thoughts  or  even  that  he  knew  them, 
but  neither  possibility  should  be  excluded.  If  he  was  aware  of  them, 
this  could  have  been  an  additional  factor  in  the  decision  to  launch 
the  Adlerangrlff .  But,  regardless  of  any  hopes  Hitler  may  have 
entertained  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  air  battle  or  its  possible 
sequel,  the  mere  fact  that,  for  the  moment  at  least,  it  got  him  out 
of  the  SEA  LION  dilemma  would  have  been  reason  enough  fo-  him  to 
approve  it. 

The  invasion  threat  was  an  attempt  at  coercion  that  proved 
unsuccessful.  But  failure  was  not  the  only  penalty,  for  coercion 
without  the  resolve  to  carry  out  the  threat  may  boomerang,  For 
Hitler,  the  need  to  maintain  the  deception  had  created  a  situation 
from  which  he  could  extricate  himself  only  by  reinforcing  the  threat 
and  thus  landing  himself  In  an  even  worse  situation.  In  short,  the 
two  escalations  through  which  he  sought  to  escape  his  dilemma  resulted 
from  circumstances  whicn,  though  of  his  own  creation,  forced  him  into 
rluky  actions  that  were  contrary  to  his  interests  and  did  nothing  to 
further  his  real  objectives. 

*  *  * 

The  sequel  to  the  AdleranRrif f  --  the  assault  on  London  --  was 
important  not  only  because  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  undertaken,  but 
because  It  was  the  crucial  step  In  the  escalation  of  the  war.  With 
this  act,  the  Nazis  crossed  the  last  firebreak  at  which  the  con¬ 
flagration  still  might  have  been  controlled.  Henceforth,  the  only 
bound#  on  the  level  of  violence  were  to  be  those  set  by  technology 
and  the  skill  of  the  belligerents. 


See  above,  p.  89, 
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The  prospect  of  killing  innocent  civilians  would  not  have  given 
Hitler  a  moment's  pause.  What  might  have  been  expected  to  deter  him, 
however,  was  that  he  was  opening  the  door  to  indiscriminate  air  war¬ 
fare  by  both  sides.  He  was  undoubtedly  aware  that  an  attempt  to  "rub 
out"  London  was  the  act  best  calculated  to  outrage  the  British  people 
and  stimulate  a  demand  for  revenge  in  kind.  Perhaps  he  underrated 
the  ability  or  the  willingness  of  the  British  to  follow  suit.  More 
likely,  he  was  under  pressures  that  compelled  him  to  take  the  riak. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  posaible  motives  for  the  decision.* 

In  the  main,  they  conformed  to  the  pattern  exhibited  in  the  previous 
Instances  of  German  escalation.  But  in  the  assault  on  London  they 
were  revealed  In  a  clearer  light  and  therefore  provide  a  better 
Insight  into  the  various  causes  of  escalation  on  the  enemy  side. 

Once  again,  the  belligerent's  characteristic  belief,  or  hope, 
that  the  currently  contemplated  act  of  escalation  will  be  the  Last 
step  needed  to  defeat  the  enemy  was  probably  a  factor  in  Hitler's 
decision.  In  the  attack  on  London,  however,  such  a  hope  was  particu¬ 
larly  self-deluding.  We  know  that  neither  Hitler  nor  his  Army  and 
Navy  commanders  believed  that  a  resolute  enemy  could  be  defeated  by 
an  attack  on  his  capital  unless  he  had  already  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  defeat  by  other  means.  Even  if  Hitler  had  credited  the 
most  optimistic  reports  of  the  damage  done  to  Fighter  Command,  which 
iJ  unlikely,  Britain's  actions  and  behavior  during  the  weeks  preceding 
the  assault  on  London  had  shown  that  she  was  neither  militarily  nor 
psychologically  anywhere  near  the  verge  of  defeat.  The  hope  that 
such  an  assault  would  knock  Britain  out  of  the  war  was  too  fragile 
to  explain  that  step,  just  as  the  Adlerangriff  could  not  be  explained 
solely  on  this  ground. 

In  contrast  to  the  earlier  escalation,  however,  the  consequences 
for  Germany  in  the  event  of  failure  were  far  more  serious  this  time, 
aud  more  easily  foreseeable.  Unlike  the  battle  for  air  superiority, 
the  asaault  on  London  would  not  be  regarded  by  the  British  as  a 
legitimate  act  cf  war  and  would  spur  them  to  attempt  retaliation  in 

See  above,  pp.  LOOff . 
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kind.  Their  rsids  on  Berlin  were  a  token  of  things  to  come.  Hitler 
must  have  known  that  in  time,  and  with  continued  help  from  the  United 
States,  Britain  would  be  able  to  repay  him  for  what  he  was  doing  to 
London.  Even  if  he  shared  the  tendency  of  most  government  'eaders 
to  neglect  the  enemy's  countermoves  in  their  owr  planning,  this 
tendency  usually  is  an  indication  that  the  leadet *  are  under  pressure 
to  make  a  certain  move. 

The  pressure  on  Hitler  in  the  late  summer  of  I94t'  did  not  stem 
from  strategic  considerations,  since  nothing  had  changeu  in  the 
ml  Iltary  situation  to  require  a  showdown  with  Britain  at  this  point. 
Instead  of  attacking  London,  the  Luftwaffe  could  have  continued  its 
battle  with  Fighter  Command.  Or,  having  already  inflicted  consider¬ 
able  damage,  Hitler  could  have  diverted  his  air  and  naval  forces  to 
a  concentrated  attack  on  Britain's  maritime  lifelines.  From  a  mili¬ 
tary  standpoint,  it  would  have  been  perfectly  safe  for  him,  and  more 
conducive  to  his  war  objectives,  to  let  Britain  wither  on  the  vine 
while  he  went  on  with  the  piecemeal  conquest  of  Europe  and  got  ready 
for  the  showdown  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  the  emotional  pressures  on  Hitler  were  mounting.  His  rage 
against  England  was  probably  genuine,  though  not  so  much  because  of 
the  raids  on  Berlin,  which  have  been  so  often  cited  as  the  reason, 
as  because  the  British  had  exposed  him  to  ridicule.  He  must  have 
longed  to  show  them  that  they  could  not  defy  the  master  of  Europe 
with  impunity,  much  less  heap  scorn  upon  him,  as  Churchill  was  doing. 

Miscalculations  and  wishful  thinking  undoubtedly  played  a  part 
in  Hitler's  decision.  A  leader  aLways  has  to  guard  against  the 
danger  of  his  subordinates'  teLling  him  whet  they  think  he  would 
like  to  hear.  Far  from  guarding  against  it,  Hitler  helped  to  create 
it  by  so  intimidating  his  subordinates  that  they  did  not  dare  to 
give  him  unpalatable  information.  Gdring's  boasts  of  the  Luftwaffe 
victory  over  Fighter  Command  and  the  reports  of  German  agents  in 
England  and  the  United  States  about  the  war-weariness  of  the  British 
people  were  what  the  FUhrer  wanted  to  believe. 

All  these  factors  --  exaggerated  hope  of  military  success, 
impatience,  a  desire  to  punish  Britain,  miscalculations  of  her 
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strength  and  determination  --  undoubtedly  entered  into  the  complex 
motivation  Tor  the  assault  on  London.  But  if  there  was  any  single 
factor  that  alone  could  have  prompted  Hitler  to  decide  on  this  esca¬ 
lation,  it  could  have  been  onLy  the  dilemma  over  SEA  LION, 

By  the  beginning  of  September,  when  he  ordered  the  attack  on 
London,  the  invasion  bluff  had  got  out  of  hand;  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  control  the  forces  he  had  conjured  up.  In  a  few  days  he  would 
have  to  cancel  the  project  he  had  never  intended  to  carry  out.  Yet 
he  had  built  it  up  to  a  point  where  he  could  no  Longer  abandon  it 
without  finding  some  compensatory  act  that  would  enable  him  to  save 
face.  The  Adlerangr 1 f f  had  not  got  him  out  of  his  dilemma,  for  the 
British  were  still  taunting  him  to  go  ahead  with  the  invasion.  The 
dramatic  assault  on  London  was  his  only  hope  of  saving  face,  since 
it  wouLd  divert  attention  from  the  Invasion  and  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  It.  With  so  much  at  stake  for  him,  Hitler  probably  would  have 
made  the  same  decision  even  if  he  could  have  foreseen  its  conse¬ 
quences.  To  sacrifice  a  good  oortion  of  the  Luftwaffe  would  not 
have  appeared  to  him  as  too  high  a  price  to  pay  to  escape  personal 
hurni liation.  It  would  have  been  in  keeping  with  his  behavior  toward 
the  end,  when  he  allowed  Germany  to  go  up  in  flames  to  provide  a 
Cd  tterdHnmierung  ns  a  fitting  finale  for  his  regime. 

We  will  never  know,  of  course,  what  realLy  went  on  in  the 
FUlirer 1  a  mint)  when  he  decided  on  his  two  crucial  escalations  of  the 
war,  But  If  the  reconutiuc tlon  attempted  here  has  any  validity,  it 
allows  that  escalation  can  happen  without  being  really  willed  --  the 
result  of  c  1  rcuina tames  that  drive  n  leader  to  a  course  of  action 
whose  consequences  lie  either  does  not  foresee  or  disregards  because 
of  pressures  arising  from  the  war  or  Inherent  in  his  own  personality. 

This  is  not  the  way  escalation  Is  envisaged  by  those  who  art 
con  f  l  dun  L  that  lender:)  will  be  able  to  control  the  Level  of  vloLence 
In  future  wars.  But  the  lesson  a  of  V/orLcl  War  II  cannot  be  dismissed 
on  the  ground  that  Hitler's  unique  personality  was  responsible  ior 
the  fact  tli't  these  escalations  happened  and  for  the  way  tticy 
|i,i|ipfuicj(j ,  It  is  possible  that  another  leader  might  have  written  off 
ill-. A  1 . 1  ON  regardless  of  cinisequanr.cs ,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  tempt 
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hira  into  fatal  ventures,  But  it  is  not  easy  for  any  leader  to 
retreat  from  an  unsuccessful  project  in  the  middle  of  a  war.  The 
United  States,  too,  has  had  great  difficulty  ir.  finding  an  acceptable 
alternative  to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 


The  British  Cross  a  Firebreak 


Complex  as  Hitler's  motives  for  escalation  may  have  been,  the 
pressures  upon  him  were  almost  all  in  the  same  direction!  toward 
increasing  the  level  of  violence.  The  British  leaders  faced  a  more 
difficult  problem,  as  they  were  torn  between  conflicting  influences, 
for  and  against  escalation. 

Before  the  strains  of  war  began  to  make  themselves  felt,  the 
decision  in  favor  ol'  restraint  was  relatively  easy  to  make)  humanity 
as  welL  as  expediency  argued  convincingly  for  it.  It  was  only  when 
Britain,  under  a  tough  leader,  was  confronted  with  the  disaster  in 
France  that  the  pressures  for  escalation  of  the  air  war  started  to 
mount.  The  major  issue  then,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  was  not 
whether  to  use  strategic  alrpower  more  aggressively,  but  how  far  to 
go  and  still  make  the  escalation  acceptable  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment. 

In  the  prewar  discussions  of  this  problem,  .lie  Chiefs  of  Staff 
had  identified  four  types  of  air  action  --  what  might  now  be  called 
an  escalation  ladder  --  for  possible  use  in  a  win  with  Germany.  In 
a  paper  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Imperial  lie  fence  in  July  1939, 
these  actions,  In  ascending  order  of  severity,  were  listed  as  (A) 

"not  to  initial. c  any  offensive  action  In  the  air,  except,  against 
warships  at  sea"j  (U)  "air  action  against  purely  'military'  objectives 
in  the  narrowest  sense  of  tin:  word"  --  for  example,  against  navy,  air 
force  and  army  units  and  their  establishments!  (C)  Lo  bomb  objectives 
"as  closely  related  i  possible  to  purely  military  establishments 
^tut  which/  wlLl  have  a  more  Important  effect  In  reducing  the  enemy's 

★ 

bee  above,  pp,  and  ‘•■MfjT, 
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capaclty  to  carry  on  the  war"  (oil.  stocks  and  synthetic  oiL  plants 

were  cited  ns  examples);  and  (D)  "to  'take  the  gloves  off'  from  the 

outset,  and  atta<k  those  objectives  best  calculated  to  reduce  the 

enemy's  war  effort,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  such  action  will 

★ 

cause  heavy  loss  of  life  to  enemy  civilians." 

The  crucial  problem  was,  of  course,  posed  by  category  "C", 
since  it  was  in  this  kind  of  air  action  that,  civilians  were  likely 
to  become  the  incidental  victims  of  strategic  bombing,  The  Chamber¬ 
lain  Government  had  seomingly  resolved  agALnst  such  action  when  it 
insisted  that  civilians  must  be  spared  and  that  Britain  must  not  be 
the  first  to  take  the  gloves  off.  But  it  beclouded  the  issue  when 
the  Cabinet  decided  in  the  same  breath  that  the  strategic  striking 
force  would  have  to  be  used  "in  whntovei  way  offered  'decisive' 
results"  if  Belgian  neutrality  were  violated,  or  If  Franco  or  Britain 
were  faced  with  military  at  i ion  that  threatened  to  be  decisive, 

The  first  condition  was  met  on  May  lu,  1940,  with  the  German 
invasion  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  sacond  no  more  than  two  01 
three  days  later.  Yet  it  was  only  after  Hottcrdam  had  boon  bombed 
that  tbo  new  Churchill  Government,  on  May  15,  Author  land  air  attacks 
on  oil  and  communication  targets  in  llir  Kulu ,  the  kind  of  air  action 
contemplated  under  "C".  Tills  fail  is  w  lgnl  fl  can  t ,  foi  it  helps  us 
to  understand  the  British  attitude  toward  escalation. 

The  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  the  Luftwaffe's  strafing 
of  civilians  on  the  toads  of  Flanders,  and  the  Gorman  breakthrough 
at  Sedan  satisfied  the  formal  condition!)  the  Cabinat  had  stipulated 
aa  proof  that  111  tier  had  taken  the  gloves  olf.  In  the  event,  they 
proved  Insufficient,  It  took  the  bombing  of  Itottardnm  before  the 
Government  decided  on  the  escalation  of  the  air  war, 

It.  was  almost  an  article  of  fallh  in  Diltnln  that,  when  Hitler 
was  ready  to  lake  the  gloves  off,  lie  would  go  all  out,  Ami  "going 
all  out"  meant  the  dreaded  knockout  blow  against  llrltlsli  cities, 

This  was  so  much  taken  for  granted  UmL  it  would  not  have  had  to  lie 

*CtAUd  ,'itiategy,  Vol,  2,  p,  .'it . 

Sou  above,  pp,  Sr,- 97, 
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statcd  explicitly.  U'hcn  tlio  Cabinet  mentioned  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  <ia  a  signal  that  the  gloves  wore  off,  the  implicit  assumption 
nay  have  been  that  it  would  be  accompanied  or  immediately  followed 
uy  the  air  assault  on  Britain.  Once  Hitler  decided  to  abandon  what 
the  British  mistakenly  believed  to  be  his  policy  of  restraint,  and 
once  he  was  ready  to  defy  world  opinion  by  violating  Belgian  neu¬ 
trality,  they  may  have  found  It  lnconeei vahle  that  lie  would  stop 

h 

short  of  trying  to  knock  out  Britain  bet  self. 

This  interpretation  in  not  an  farfetched  as  It  may  seem,  for  a 
similar  Lliouglit  was  voiced  In  a  discussion  between  the  Cabinet  and 
Lhu  Chiefs  of  Staff  a  low  days  before  the  (iernmn  offensive,  which 
tlieii  seemed  imminent! 

,  ,  ,  the  attitude  of  the  /ill  .Staff  waft  not  that  It  was 
desirable  to  open  up  the  all  win  now  but  intlmi  that, 
seeing  1 1  i/i  t  n  fie  i  man  Invasion  of  Holland  -•  the 
coul I iigem  y  then  undei  cons  1  delation  -*  would  be 
merely  a  preliminary  to  an  air  wai  against  the  United 
Kingdom,  It  was  piefeiable  to  take  the  Initiative  al 
the  moment  most  favomahle  to  •an  s<'  I  ves ,  ** 

British  leadens  must  have  been  |onp|ex<o|  when  Ilia  how  Count  lies 

were  Invaded  and  yet  tlicie  was  no  slgpi  Dial  l.lm  expai  ted  all  assault 

oil  hi  I  tain  was  about  to  be  launilied,  lild  Mils  inean  that  the  gloves 

wort*  not  really  off,  and  that,  In  spite  of  having  once  again  violated 

Ills  solemn  pledges,  IfiLIni  had  ilia  lileil  to  ohsinve  some  ilvilly.nl 

lestiallils  afti'l  all,'  The  hlltlsh  Seem  to  have  ailsweied  both  ijlles- 

lions  In  the  a f f  1  rm/i l i ve ,  Ini  they  did  not  lot  l.huli  pail,  step  up  lhu 

win  until  the  bombing  of  |lott<n  dam,  allhough  lliey  could  have  made  out 

a  I  ugrtl  case  foi  escalation  on  lhu  giouiul  o|  piavloiiH  Ceiman  viol  a  - 
*v.  k 

lions. 

vV 

I'm  Mm  Hi  1  L I  a  1 1  attitudes  on  Mils  stihjiol,  see  Chaplin  X, 

Ci  and  M  > /il,i  t'1v,  Vo | .  /,  p,  I  / 1  , 

+  t  k 

/Wj  (MfirtifebHit  III  llu*  ihiii/tlive  p/ii  I  til  ^  •  \j  *  I  y  #  Lhu  Ani'Jo- 

IT  ttm  h  pei,  1  a  i  a  1 1  on  on  bomb  In,;  i  es  I  i  let!  min  had  liaeii  ininle  •  out  lugeiil 
on  Its  ob  a  e  i  vain  e  by  tin  otliei  side,  Ceimany  wan  held  to  have 
violated  this  undai inking  during  Mm  Polish  iflmpulgu,  In  Sc and  I nav I  a , 
by  liei  mi '  cd  u  i  i  led  su  hnei  r  I  lie  wailaic  against  iim  i  <  I,  /n  1 1  shipping,  and 
by  tli«  strafing  of  civilians  In  lie  I  glum  and  1'iaie  ■>, 


It  was  more  than  an  academic  qumtloii  for  the  British  wliethoi 
or  not  Hitler  liad  taken  the  gloves  off.  Until  they  could  be  sure 
that  In*  had,  they  lacked  n  moral  Justification  for  doing  «o  them¬ 
selves)  fur  t liennore f  they  would  be  inviting  an  aerial  onslaught  that 
they  ml  glit  otherwise  lio|>e  to  escape.  Before  they  could  bomb  targets 
wlier.*  civilian#  might  be  killed,  they  had  to  wait  for  Germany  to 
Initiate  this  form  of  warfare  or  show  signs  that  site  was  about  to 
do  so)  In  tlie  latter  case  tho  British  VJould  bo  merely  "taking  the 
initiative  at  tho  moment  moat  favourable)  to  out  salvos.  " 

That  moment  seemed  to  have  come  when  the  Cabinet  received  appar¬ 
ently  authentic  reports  ilia  t  30, DUO  civilians  had  been  slaughtered 
In  kotLordam  and  that  vast  damage  lied  huen  dona  to  Hie  city.  Now 
tha>t*  was  no  longei  reason  to  doubt  that  Hitler  had  decided  to  tlnow 
nil  lontialut  to  the  winds,  that  tho  gloves  woe  inelly  off,  and  that 
the  attiuk  on  itm  Ini tth  illy  was  mainly  the  foiaiiiuuei  of  similar 
attacks  on  British  cities,  Considering  the  events  of  Lilts  preceding 
dsyn,  the  tense  atmnspheie  ill  houdou,  ill"  l  m  r»l  i  L  i  badge  III  goVnin- 
uiulil,  slid  hrltlsli  ml  scoucepl  Ions  about  the  enemy,  It  was  an  uudet* 
slniidahtn  mistake,  The  Cablud's  decision  to  "letallale  ilist,"  as 
It  whip,  was  lilidouhled  1  y  helped  along  by  the  sense  of  moinl  on  tinge 

which  the  alleged  . . .  had  aroused  in  III  I  lain  and  olse- 

whe  i  e ,  making  ll.  naslei  foi  Hi  I  Li  nh  laadais  to  square  this  decision 
with  the  I i  rouse  I  hi r r , 

Tlieie  wsip,  of  ionise,  othet  reasons  ss  well  fo|  this  first 
Hi  I  fish  escalation  of  the  war,  Among  Ilium  was  Lite  pressure  oil  the 
Cabinet  lo  do  something  that  would  have  an  Inniedl  ala  effeit.  on  l.lie 
tilliial  in  1 1  i  in  i  y  slluilioii  in  the  battle  of  Kiaiiie.  The  strategic 
bombing  of  oil  t/ii'guU  was  going  to  he  of  little  help,  hut  tills 
probably  was  not  leallsed  at  the  tlmn,  pnihsps  httcanse  the  effmtlve- 
iinsb  ol  stistagii  slvpowai  was  still  grossly  ovuuetud  by  Its  advo- 
talea  mid  little  uud«istoo<l  by  the  laymaii,  I.  •'  i  If  it  had  been  bet  fur 
unde  i  stood,  liowevai ,  any  action  would  have  seumuil  bulLui  llimi  iioiim  to 
a  goVe i liman f  that  owed  Its  okULuiiiu  to  the  sense  of  frustration 
uuated  by  the  Inaction  of  lliu  Cliamburlaln  niglniu,  As  ll t  1  Lain  was 


f  ru  ad  v,  i.  Lli  a  mill  Lory  dcli/u  U:  in  Franeii,  dr/ifllic  inonnurefl  were 
clearly  Indicated. 

Tn  tlic  111  It  lull,  I  lie  Initiation  of  Llm  n  Li  ntc(.;lr  air  offensive 
inny  ImVo  aceined  mi  oiioi  minin  step  to  take,  Hut  by  no  stretch  of  the 
I  in-’'  s’,  I  tin  t-  f  iiii  rmilil  Lin-  nl,  tiuk'i  on  the  Kith  r  laiT.cta  he  conn  ti  inul  on  /i 
"iIim:  I  id  Vo"  in.<>  of  Hoinlmi  OoliiiiMinl  ■  Only  targets  "os  closely  re l a  Led 
no  peso  I  hie  to  pniely  military  rstnlif  I  n  Inin  ills"  wore  tu  ho  lilt..  Al- 
t.!ioii(;li  the  firllisli  had  evrty  rly.lit  to  Iniciprot  the  homh  i  nj;  oi 
Ho  l  tin  <1  mn  n/i  Mio  flint  nil  of  hulls'  tlmlnalr  all  warfare,  they 
I  lii'inni'l  v»a  wi'io  not  yet  le/idy  to  Lake  llm  fourth  aiuI  f  I  tin  1  step  m 
I  lie  cin  n  I  n  1 1  on  I  ni|i|i'  i  , 

lino  niinion  undoubtedly  wnn  that  limy  wished  to  mui  homlmt  Command 
against  t«i(p>  In  Ihni  wm  <•  believed  to  have  a  Imatlnr;  on  Urn  crucial 

h/ii  tie  of  IT/iiiLf't  mi  nttm.k  on  (Ji'imnn  cities  woilli)  hot  lifiVi:  Soivnd 

tloil  (iiiipoti',  II  In  nlno  possible  lint  iHltlnli  lenders  retained  n 
hope,  liowevei  nmnl),  Hint  llm  homhliii',  <if  lloltm  ilain  mlj;lit  not,  aftai 
nil,  mu  h  i  i  tin'  lo-j,  I  on  I  In;  o  I  I  lid  I  in  i  I  ml  i  hi  le  nli  wn  i  I  n  1 1<  nytn  I  in  I  M  i  I  I  n  I  n 
lift  self,  lint  tlie  n  k  i  oio'.cn  t  toiinoii  lot  limit  hesltatlmi  must  have 
hi’i'lt  llinl  (he  III  I  I  I  nil  weie  liol,  yi  l  mentally  l  nady  to  lake  the  plmpm 
into  n  f  mi  in  oi  win  fit  io  tloil.  who  i  Mpiir.nnnt  In  llmm,  liven  aflri  llm 
tie  i  limns  had  i  Ohio  V  **  d  nny  mo  r  i  Ln  I  n  I  y  with  limit  lirnlal  n  annuli  on 
h>  ill'll  ill,  I  lm  It  I  I  I  I  ill  i  did  liol  Inal  o  ii  i  )  ioi  i  ••  u  I  <l«o  |  d  |  on  l  o  follow  anil 
hut  only  liu  hill  Into  Ii  oVn  a  peilod  of  no  #  1 1  thn, 

I, Oil  i  lie  I  ili,;  llii*  '  lie  f  I  to  I  I  V  *’4  n  oi  tiio  flint  ill  I  tin'll  iioniji  I  l||; 
allaiks  on  (iii i tunny  llm  Impoi  run  e  of  lliltt  cs<  elation  may  netim  to 
have  been  oVe  I  0  la  led  liuiu.  MoieoVei,  II  appuaia  to  Im  belled  liy  the 

furl  llinl,  llm  mnn  |i  t  I  inn  illy  i  capons  I  hi  «i  for  llm  derision  did  nut 

think  It  wm  Ih  nii'ii  1 1  mi  l  nt  I  In  Ills  ■  hapler  dent  Inf,  with  llm  eventful 
week  ul  Huy  lo-lo,  I V < 'ill,  Uimilill!  makes  no  refeteine  In  Llm  liumltlii^ 

of  Hot  I  ii  id  mu  oi  to  llm  Inlllnlloti  o|  llm  nliele^h  n  I  i  offensive 

* 

njjnlnsl  Cmimnu y, 

iff 

dim  1 1  Ii  1 1  I  ,  Tim  I  ■  y  I  nn  s  t  Mou  i  ,  Chap,  ,  The  omission,  however, 
inny  have  Imiin  del  Ibcralc,  s  lumeil  iij;  from  the  distaste  Im  lalet 
iliiVelnpnd  fo|  tills  ('llllie  nspiU  l  n  i  the  Will,  (bee  shuVe,  p|l,  IH'ftl,) 
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Dul  it  was  not  the  liunadlate  effect  of  the  escalation  that  moat 
concerns  us  lime.  More  important  la  that,  In  deciding  to  go  up  the 
es<  /il  all  on  ladder  by  bombing  targets  where  civilians  were  likely  to 
bn  killed,  however  unintentionally,  the  Hritlnh  made  their  first 
conscious  tlepui  t.n:  e  f  run.  their  traditional  bombing  policy.  And  by 
abandoning  the  strict  definition  of  military  objectives  they  unlocked 
a  dour  that  could  bn,  and  was,  pushed  upon  wider  and  wider,  almost 
without  volition  on  Limit  part.  In  the  current  phrase,  they  crossed 
an  important  firebreak  - -  perhaps  the  last  id eii 1 1 f i ah  1 c  firebreak 
before  unlimited  escalation  became  inevitable.  As  we  saw,  tlie  pro* 
gidsulon  from  target#  "as  closely  misted  as  possible  to  puruly 
millLniy  establishments"  to  the  deliberate  attack  on  urban  popula¬ 
tions  was  so  gradual  tbai  there  was  probably  no  logical  point  where 
il  could  Inn  ii  been  baited, 

If  this  escalation  was  ns  (input  taut  In  the  light  of  Its  eventual 
consequences  as  lias  been  argued  here,  it  Is  significant  that  the 
(It*#  I  s  I  on  to  escalate  was  based  oil  faulty  i  ll  t  r  1 1  )  grin  e  and  oil  an 
erroneous  ' 'ilerprelatlou  of  that  Intelligence.  As  wo  now  know,  the 
vc'.  jiis  of  the  Uottnidfliii  "man Nacre"  were  wrong,  both  as  to  the  event 
t  sc  I  f  and  with  legat’d  to  Its  portent  for  the  future.  Decision¬ 
makers  who  muNt  read  to  a  fast-moving  altuatlon  will  often  find  it 
impossible  to  wait  until  the  fog  of  war  has  lifted.  They  am  apt  to 
console  Ihiniiso )  ves  with  tlie  thought  that  the  consequences  of  a 
decision  ore  easier  to  control  If  one  takes  only  »  small  step  at  a 
time,  The  llilllsh  decision  to  bomb  i|iia»lnil  11  tary  LarguLa  In  the 
Kulu  may  have  appealed  to  the  Ceblnel  as  a  small  atop,  and  was  so 
legal ded  by  III  tie? ,  who  dismissed  the  raids  as  pinpricks.  Put 
gradually,  and  perhaps  Inevitably,  tills  first  stop  led  to  the  later 
steps,  until  bologna  was  a  truck  by  a  thousand  bombers, 
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Knralatlon  by  Omission 

In  each  of  the  German  escalations  --  the  offensive  in  the  West, 
the  Ad lerangr 1 f f ,  and  the  assault  on  London  -*  the  change  from  one 
level  of  violence  to  another  had  lieen  nccornpl  I  shed  In  n  single  step 
and  ns  the  result  of  n  single  decision.  On  the  Uiitfsh  side,  this 
was  true  only  of  the  first  decision  to  initiate  the  strategic  air 
offensive,  The  suhseouent  escalation  of  the  bombing  campaign  was  n 
gradual  development  that  stretched  over  n  period  of  almost  two  years. 
The  transition  from  a  policy  of  bombing  only  rprasimi  L  J  lary  objectives 
to  one  of  deliberate  assault  on  urban  populations  was  a  continuous 
process,  so  that,  In  the  absence  of  discrete  steps,  it  is  Impossible 
to  fix  points  In  time  when  the  changes  from  one  le/el  of  violence  to 
another  occurred, 

Another  important  difference  between  this  and  other  enc.alaLi  ons 
was  that  these  changes  crept  in  as  solutions  to  operational  problems 
rather  than  as  the  cousc'pie.ices  of  considered  polity  ooc  i  a  i  ons.  In 
fact,  they  occurred  almonl  /.ndepeudon'.  ly  of  the  formal  due  l  s  I  on-making 
pro'ess,  The  Cabinet  did  give  Its  olflila)  approval  by  I  in  01 por a  ting 
tin'  changes  In  new  bombing  ill  1  lives,  hot  these  were  generally  issued 
after  the  fact  and  were  little  more  than  a  ratification  of  practices 
already  entail) I  shed.  The  Cabinet's  operative  decisions  were  made  by 
omission  rather  than  by  . . issionj  its  formal  decision  did  not  pre¬ 

cede  lire  a;  t  hut  merely  caught  up  with  it. 

Theoretically,  liilllsh  leaders  could  have  ha  I  Led  the  pioiess  of 
escalation  by  stepping,  the  air  offensive  when  It  took  a  form  tiiat 
offended  their  moral  scruples,  (ini  during  the  period  of  the  trans¬ 
ition  to  urban  bombing,  Hr  I  Inin  whs  under  the  strongest  political  and 
ml  I  Italy  presnun-s  to  continue  offensive  action  against  Germany,  even 
If  the  only  weapon  available  for  thin  purpose  had  to  be  used  In  a 
tl  I  s  lac  t"  f  u  I  fa  “ill  I  oil , 

Though  Lin-  piocest,  of  escalation  was  continuous,  I  l  n  . .  y  be  use¬ 
ful  lo  Identify  certain  milestones  along  the.  way.  They  d.  not 


boo  above,  pp,  )  7  b_f_f_ ,  and  pass  i in . 
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reprosent  point.1)  of  decision,  except  in  the  sense  mentioned  above, 
but  they  are  indicators  that  a  significant  change  in  the  level  of 
violence  had  occurred  and  had  been  sanctioned  in  a  new  bombing 
dlrec  tive. 

The  first  milestone  was  passed  after  the  fall  of  trance,  when 
the  narrow  definition  of  targets  "as  closely  related  as  possible  to 
purely  military  establishments"  was  broadened  to  cover  industrial 
objectives  that  were  not  so  closely  related.  The  directive  of 
June  2U,  1990,  not  only  listed  the  usual  oil  and  communication  tar¬ 
gets  but  also  specified  incendiary  attacks  on  German  forests  --  a 
target  whose  roLation  to  mlLltary  _s tabl ishments  is  not  readily 
apparent)  t, 

Another  milestone  was  the  explicit  recognition  of  the  spill-over 
effect  obtained  from  bombing  industrial  objectives  that  were  situated 
in  populated  areas.  Since  tills  change  occurred  after  the  bombing  of 
Londo.,  the  British,  understandably,  were  not  greatly  perturbed  by 
the  prospect  of  civilian  casualties  in  Germany,  so  long  as  these 
were  the  "by-product"  and  not  the  "end-product"  of  strategic  bombing. 
But  the  bonus  effect  that  could  be  expected  from  the  Impact  of  such 
operations  on  German  civilian  morale  wa.-  already  valued  sufficiently 
for  tin;  bombing  directive  of  October  30,  1950,  to  single  out  indus¬ 
trial  objectives  1 1 1  large  towns,  wbure  the  effect  on  the  populace 
would  Ire  maximized, 

Thereafter,  it  was  Inevitable  that  the  by-product  would  noon  ho 
the  end-product.  This  ml  lea  tone  was  reached  when  the  spill-over 
effect  had  become  In  fact,  If  not  yet  In  name,  the  real  objective  of 
the  bombing.  Industrial  objectives  in  cities  continued  to  be  Hated 
as  tin.1  nominal  targets,  but  it  was  at  least  tacitly  recognized  that 
a  mission  had  Leon  successful  if  it  nccomp ) i stied  widespread  destruc¬ 
tion  In  the  cities  themselves.  If  the  Industrial  objectives  were 
actually  hit  or  destroyed  In  the  conflagration,  this  was  but  n 
welcome  bonus. 

The  last  milestone  was  only  an  Imperceptible  distance  away,  but 
it  must  have  beer,  the  hardest  for  the  British  to  pass,  They  finally 
steeled  tbemse I v«»  to  it,  In  Kcbiuary  1992,  when  the  Cabinet 
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approved  a  change  in  the  main  aim  of  the  bombing  campaign.  Hence¬ 
forth,  "the  morale  of  the  enemy  civil  population  and  in  particular, 
of  the  industrial  workers"  was  to  be  the  primary  object  of  the 
campaign.  This  was  an  admission  that  the  cities  themselves,  and 
not  the  industrial  objectives  they  contained,  had  become  the  real 
target  and  that  the  British  would  now  engage  in  deliberate  warfare 
against  civilians. 

Although  the  escalation  continued  thereafter,  as  the  techniques 
of  urban  area  bombing  were  perfected,  it  was  an  escalation  in  degree 
and  not  in  kind.  It  did  not  introduce  a  new  level  of  violence,  for 
the  ultimate  had  already  been  reached;  It  "merely"  increased  the 
treasure  of  violence  that  couLd  be  accomplished  at  that  level. 

The  circumstances  that  caused,  or  compelled,  the  British  to 
take  this  path  were  discussed  ai  length  in  l’art  One  of  this  study. 

V.'e  recall  Noble  Frankland's  conclusion; 

it  therefore  becomes  clear  that  the  decision  to 
confine  Bomber  Command  mainly  to  nigh”.  action,  which 
was  taken  in  April  l')4U,  resulted  inevitably  in  a  policy 
of  attack  upon  whole  German  towns,  the  policy  of  area 
bombing.  All  the  arguments  based  on  strategic  and  economic 
reasons  which  have  gone  on  since  and,  surprisingly ,  still 
go  on,  about  the  alternatives  of  this  or  that  kind  of 
attack  arc  wholly  groundless  for  operational  reasons 
alone,  The  alternative  to  urea  bombing  was  either  no 
strategic  bombing  or  daylight  bombing.* 

Operational  considerations  Indeed  determined  what  form  the 
strategic  air  offensive  was  to  take.  But  that  Eritlsh  leaders  went 
ahead  with  the  escalation  despite  ‘•heir  scruples  against  the  form  it 
was  taking  was  due  to  a  concatenation  of  factors  with  which  we  are 
already  familiar. 

The  conviction  that  they  were  literally  fighting  for  their 

kk 

lives,  or  nt  Inflst  for  everything  that  mnrte  life  worth  living, 


Frank  I  and ,  p,  01, 

k  k 

It  is  indicative  of  tills  mood  that,  at  the  time  the  invasion 
throat  hung  over  Knglnud,  Harold  Nicholson  procured  suicide  pills 
for  himself  and  his  wife  in  case  the  Nazis  should  succeed  in  con¬ 
quering  the  Island.  (Harold  Nicholson,  Memo  1 rs ,  Vol.  2,  pp.  84  and 
90.)  The  Gestapo  pluna  for  the  occupation  of  Kngland,  captured  after 
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would  have  been  motivation  enough.  But  the  British  also  knew  that 
their  survival  and  eventual  victory  depended  on  the  continued  support 
of  Britain's  friends,  which  could  be  ensured  only  so  long  as  the 
nation's  war  effort  demonstrated  that  hers  was  not  a  lost  cause. 

The  only  instrument  immediately  available  for  offensive  action 
against  Germany  was  Bomber  Command.  For  operational  reasons,  it 
would  have  to  be  used  in  an  increasingly  ruthless  and  escalatory 
fashion  if  the  bombing  offensive  was  to  produce  results  that  would 
convince  the  world  of  Britain's  ability  to  stay  the  course  and  would 
also  satisfy  the  domestic  clamor  for  military  successes.  The  exag¬ 
gerated  estimates  of  what  could  be  achieved  through  attacks  on  German 
morale  made  this  form  of  warfare  all  the  more  tempting. 

These  incentives  probably  would  have  been  powerful  enough  to 
force  Britain  into  the  course  she  took  regardless  of  her  feelings 
about  Indiscriminate  air  warfare.  But  these  inhibitions  had  already 
been  eroded.  They  had  stemmed  from  considerations  of  expediency  and 
humanity,  and  the  former  no  longer  applied,  while  the  latter  had 
lost  their  force. 

Expediency  had  counseled  restraint  only  so  long  as  the  British 
had  to  fear  disproportionate  retribution  if  they  relaxed  their  own 
restrictions  on  strategic  bombing.  But  with  the  assault  on  London 
they  were  already  experiencing  the  worst  of  which  the  Luftwaffe  was 
capabie;  their  own  actions  could  no  longer  affect  the  way  the  enemy 
fought  the  war. 

Humanitarian  considerations  still  played  a  roie,  for  Britain's 
moral  scruples  were  never  completely  stilled.  But  they  were  over¬ 
ridden  by  the  passions  of  war.  The  Nazi  atrocities  in  Europe  and 
the  destruction  of  London  had  stimulated  a  public  demand  for  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  offender  that  itself  took  on  the  tone  of  s  moral  crusade. 
The  conviction  that  Britain  was  fighting  in  a  righteous  cause 
against  an  enemy  of  humanity  made  it  easier  to  justify  the  use  of 
previously  unacceptable  methods  of  .'arfare. 

the  war,  show  that  British  fears  of  the  fate  that  was  in  store  for 
them  as  a  vassal  of  Nazi  Germany  were  by  no  means  exaggerated.  (See 
Fleming,  Chap,  L8,  and  Wheatley,  pp.  122-124.) 
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Perhaps  the  crucial,  factor  in  the  British  leaders’  ability  to 
overcome  or  ignore  their  moral  scruples  was  that  the  escalation 
evolved  in  such  a  gradual  manner  as  to  require  little  affirmative 
action  on  their  part.  Once  they  had  decided  to  abandon  the  narrow- 
definition  of  military  objectives  --  a  decision  that  did  require 
affirmative  action  but  was  relatively  easy  because  it  was  "such  a 
small  step"  --  the  last  point  where  it  was  still  possible  to  draw  a 
sharp  line  had  been  passed.  There  was  no  identifiable  firebreak 
between  the  third  and  fourth  levels  of  air  action,  between  bombing 
quasimilitary  objectives  and  bombing  any  target  that  promised  results, 
for  in  a  population  war  there  is  hardly  anything  that  could  not  be 
considered  a  quasimilitary  objective  in  the  broader  sense  of  the 
word. 

If  there  had  been  other  firebreaks,  an  explicit  policy  decision 
would  have  been  required  before  they  could  be  crossed.  In  the  absence 
of  such  decision  points,  the  responsibility  for  selecting  targets, 
and  thereby  changing  the  level  of  violence,  fell  to  the  operational 
commanders.  This  probably  wac  not  entirely  unwelcome  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  political  leaders  characteristically  prefer  to  make  un¬ 
palatable  decisions  by  omission  rather  than  commission,  closing  their 
eyes  to  what  is  going  on  until  they  are  confronted  with  an  accomplished 
fact,  by  which  time  it  is  too  late  to  disavow  the  practice.  We  know 
that  prior  to  the  Cabinet  debate  of  early  1942  many  British  leaders 
still  deluded  themselves  that  they  were  pursuing  a  policy  of  preci¬ 
sion  bombing  and  that  the  destruction  of  inhabited  areas  was  accidental 
or  a  "by-product”  of  attacks  on  legitimate  objectives. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  British  leaders  would  have  decided 
against  escalation  if  they  had  been  confronted  with  that  decision 
be  fore  the  various  milestones  were  passed.  But  when  it  came  to  a 
decision  on  urban  bombing,  their  choice  would  have  been  only  between 
further  escalation  and  no  strategic  bombing  at  ail,  since  the  other 
alternative  --  precision  bombing  --  was  ruled  out  for  operational 
reasons . 

As  we  know,  the  possibility  of  stopping  the  strategic  air 
offensive  was  considered  in  1941,  when  Bomber  Command's  fortunes 
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Wcla  At  the  li  Lowest  a Id; ,  Tliu  reasons  llml  mailt'  1  La  c  e  s  mi  1 1  on  lm- 
IM'fic  1 1  tn  I  I  hew  applied  even  iiioil'  aUony.ly  In  L  0  A  ?  ,  when  ilia  final 
run  nl  At  I  nil  to  in  him  men  homhln.',  IcaelVud  "f  filial  mill  I  Inn  L  •  i  f » 1 1  j ; )  i 
It  I  wnl  nlie/nly  Imppciifi)  in  (act.  To  aliainlon  Ilia  homh  I  m;  c  riinp  /t  1  i',n  In 
I 'Id  I,  wlii-n  It  mt  cini'd  a  ol  i.iiia  I  ami  coal,  ly  Ini  luro,  would  have  been 
ill  I  III  111  I  •'liolir.li,  It  Would  have  lie  mi  !♦  v  i'll  Hi' i  it  difficult  ill  I'bi?, 
wl i mi i  AuetCAfl  seamed  to  lit  just  ftiound  tint  (ornot. 

In  ri  c  I  t  lift  i  i/imi  iniild  lln>  Hellish,  almui  to  lie  lolnnil  I  ly  tin' 
Aaiailcan  homlnn  foree,  have  AiM'lmisly  connl  durml  abandon  I  hi;  tlo.'lv 
liny.n  1  n v c« s l incii t  In  (lie  bmiib  1  n,,  of  f cii.al  ve  as  an  a)  In i  na 1 1 v«'  to  f u i  L 1 1 <■  i 
a  si  a  I  a  l  I  on ,  To  do  so  would  liavr  linnn  an  adiiilaslon  ol  falluin  lliat 
III"  Hellish  could  no  iiioiij  affuid  at  tills  slat'.e  of  Lite  war  Ilian  llltliu 
could  have  admitted  a  lallnat  (loin  !,|,A  |;|()|!, 

*  *  * 

If  tin.  ,.uati'i;li  sllunl.loii  iiiiwln  M  I  iii|intiB  I  li|  a  f"i  Itilinlh  to 
slo|i  ll'ff  esc  a  I  a  1. 1  on  wlioii  she  was  bii  f  I  a  t  I  lit1,  mil  limy  inti'iaes,  wliy 
was  tlu'io  ii"  d"  - 1' si  a  I  a  I  I  on  lati'i  on,  wlioii  she  1 1  n  •  I  won  tin'  1 1|<|  ■  ■  •  i  liaiul/ 
lliuutli  Hilllsh  |i_oii)ii|s  had  1 1  i.  oil'.  I  I  ad  llic'iiisut  Vos  to  Lin*  |iolliy  i/I 
Inin  aimi  nttn'I's  In "  ainr  tlu'ii'  w/i'i  no  n  1 1  c  i  mi  1 1  v  i  ■ ,  they  had  always 
ho|M"|  that  It  l/oilld  III'  |iosslh|n  to  Intlllli  nVcIillially  to  lass  nh|"i> 
ll"'iali|n  iiiiilliods  of  wai  fail'.  Hut  thill  l  I  mu  iievei  iiii.n',  'I  lie  dustim- 
I  i  on  of  l  i  i|  ii  in  i  I  t  led,  by  Ainu  i  1 1  an  a  s  Wn  II  as  Iti  I  t  I  sh  Ion  "t, 
c  oil  l  I  mil'll  dually  to  the  ulnl  of  III"  Will  ,  In  S|illi.  of  till'  I  III  i  tois  f  m; 

1  a  V  U  !  5  i  I  III  tii’,  S  !  II  a  t  It  MiiiOii  t  Ii  0  o  1  I  i  ;j  ,  It  Wi'H  I  o  j  j  »'  v  "  o  ii  f  t  u  i  "o  t  h 

all  foil  us  had  do  Vu  I  o|ini|  I  hi.  ia|iahlllly  lol  day  and  lil)di(  |Minlslnn 
a  l  l  in  I  a ,  f  oi  tin'  I  a  1 1  of  which  the  llilllah  had  diifti'd  Into  m  mi 
hoiah  I  Hi’,. 

Ini'itln  and  thu  i  aim  tain  n  to  i;lve  n|>  a  am  >  us n f n  1  wioi|iun  may 

have  been  |inilly  i  a  s|ion  b  I  h  I  a  ,  Alio  Iliac  |i  i  <  >b/sb )  it  laasi.h  was  tlol  III 

1 1 1  n  i  losing  1 1  h  a  a  a  o|  I  ha  Wa  i  the  btiip'ls  suitable  foi  ;  f  I  e  t  Isloii 
nllii'l  wait'  few,  Many  had  oiiaiidy  been  das  Li  uyed  |  "lli  is  i  a  i  u  ho  i  <  I 

•  I  wl  !  !  ho  i  in  /•  I  |  io|  that  tha  a|i|io  I  ii  I  men  t  ol  Ale  I  la  c  'dm  I  I  l/t  i  i  ! 

/n  tha  dill  a|  ill  Domhui  tiuiunand  and  the  a  va  1 1  ah  I  I  I  t  y  ol  iha  in',1 

a  |  in  I  i  an  i  i  aid  til,!’  |llollilSad  a  mala  vl|piious  and  n ,.o  I  ,  a  (  I  i%:  I  I  va 
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imdoi  ;t  I  /i  i  if  1 1  iijj  of  It  lodiiy,  01  ft  l  li'd'il  ill'  L I  n>  f /u  l  tlml  lioyoiid  ft 
i  o  i  t  ft  I  li  | io  I  li  I,  i’ «i  n  I  n  t,  I  nil  i.i<i y  l;o  (I  I  f  f  1 1  li  1  t  m  I  h|io9  ft  I  Ii  I  e  In  (.on  l  i'n  I  , 

Hoi  will  f  u  I  it  i  c  lo/idoii  I  if  nlil"  to  loll  whole  il,/ii  1 1  •  i  oftlio  1  d  Ift  nml 

ImW  (lofto  In  fl  t  liny  (/ill  ftrtfcly  i ;  1 1 7  If  lllo  |f  I  o  ft  ft  II I  f 1  Lo  y,'.)  Ijoyolld  ll 

I  ft  r,l  oft  l ,  ns  I  l  W/lfl  In  lllil.filll,  V/l  I  I  llioy  iml  lie  lnin|ilnd  lo  (  in  iv  I  in  o 

1  lioliifte  1  Von  llirtl,  llioUJ',li  n  ft",  ft  I  (1 1  I  nil  lnfty  lin  d  )  I  I  I  (  ||  I  t  In  (Olllli'l,  I  l 

will  not  lip  lin|His  s  I  li  1  (i  / 

Till'S*'  I|!l0ft  t  I  ollft  (O  I  t'l  11,0  lioftll  Ilf  Hie  o  ft,  rt  |  ft  I  I  nil  |i|nli|o"i, 

They  will  coin  cm  us  ii(iw,  /is  wo  turn  fioii  this  ux/inil  lift  1 1  nil  of  thu 
|i/isl  to  a  1 1 '  -  c  ii  I  ft  1 1  mis  on  llio  f  ii  i  it  i  m  ( 


XII,  i on;,  oh  i in;  nnimi. 

"Those  who  roll  liiil  i  mnninlm i  llm 
|insl  fill!  i  undnlnlwd  lo  ie|mnl  II," 

Otuji  y,  r  h/iti  t  n  x  nil  a 

I, ol  A I ,  I,  WOll  1,1)  ny,  i  mm  with  ,'<  mi  l  n  y  mm  1  a  slnlniiinnl,  The  nii  I  ijMeim  a  #  of 
lilslmy  Is  *i  I  I  mu  *  i  i  oil  n  whmiI  io;  ni.nlnsi  i|  rawt  n»;  lessons  r  i '<ih  the 
|msl,  III  slot  I  tel  ttyelils,  nml  the  setlliifc  In  whl'li  they  iuuii,  mr 
I  l  i>h' ml  lilt '  i|  it  r* ,  Mol  I  h  ili;h  I  he  in  eii  *  '  loilii;e  n  ,  I  In'  I  em  1  1  oil  o  I  I  In  I  I  - 

vld'inls  ninl  nations  lo  £lven  sllii.iill  la  n|>l  to  follow  |oill.eins  Hint 

lliny  II'II, mil  Dll'  Imli/ool  lol  |;i'l|M  I  II II  <  li  s  ,  llohody  i  nil  |M  io|  1 1  t  h"W  flililin 
I  «'rt>h  i  a  wl  II  ml  niidei  llm  |n  enmii  na  nl  wn  i  ,  lllsloiy  i  nil  lml|'  ns, 
howi'Vei,  to  Identify  wlmt  lima"  |ii  esani  rs  m«  lively  lo  hr  mid  how 
|  unde  is  Will  he  leln|iled  lo  l"a|iond  lo  lliem, 

A  inoie  aeiloua  invent  Si;/llliSl  I  lie  misuse  ol  h|at"iy  In  oiu 
|i/i  i  I  I ,  ll  I  n  i  <nae  |  a  that  llm  evident®  Is  lim  essm  I  |  y  one- a !  df"J ,  I  t 
•  overs  n  all), ;l«  i  mm  In  whl'h  ns'Alntlon  did  mini,  To  avoid  Wins, 
one  would  like  to  have  n  <  use  llml  lllnsunled  (fm  o|i|ioalle|  n 
|"i|iii  I  n  I  |  on  wni  lie  tween  i;innl  |ioweia  in  wlilili  the  |urssni«ie  ful  ear*" 
Inti  mi  wain  ain  i  t  s  n  r  u  I  I  y  resisted,  It  llmie  IiniI  linen  mull  a  wm  In 

inienl  hit  I "  i  y ,  II  !!ili;ht  h/ive  irvenled  fmtois  infikliin  loi  inalinliit 

llml  did  liol  nine  i  i;e ,  oi  weie  ohaiui'ol.  In  Woild  Wm  II, 

llm  |i  l  o|ionrn  l  a  o  I  "iiniHolled  imnelnl  wn  l  "  lielleve  llml  the  leni 
ul  mutual  nun  I  li  I  I  n  tl  on  will  |novr  to  hr  mu  li  n  Imioi  In  any  loiilllil 
between  Llm  um  J  o  i  (mwepa,  They  |/olnl  lo  the  i  eii  l  m  I  n  I  iik  liillueme 
It  Ii/in  nl  irmly  exmilneil  In  various  ioIiI-w'ii  ulsen,  They  il|‘,hlly 
mi  Mime  Hint  nellhei  side  will  deliberately  i  ink  emnlnlluii  so  )  oil); 
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an  I  lir  n  1  i  n  1  r\\  1 1  Ini!  nine  inmalii/i  inn  li  /in  tn  imivliup  tmtli  llinl  llm 

i  >>ii  nr  i| ll i'll i  r  w  in  I  |,li  I  In  |  ii  I  n  I  , 

II 1 1  I  n  I  I  -  mi  I  i*  M  ii  I  a  I  I  nii  <  no  1  it  Iiii|i|iPIi  )  n  n  l  In'  I  Wn  y  h  ,  a  H  I  l  1 1 1  •  I  III 

Wmi  hi  W  ii  i  II,  l  til  •  >  i  - 1;  Ii  a  nri|iirin  p  m  hiii/i  I  I  ntr|m  wlinar  rliil  irsult  III/' 

l/’/nli'in  limy  Iip  uiinlil’  hi  iinv/ 1  I  I  I  h|.  In  I .  ■  i  /•  a  pp  ,  In  LliP  III  y;lil  y -/  |im  t’Pil 
H  1 1 1 1 1 1 M  l  >  1 1  «*  I  r  ul  ll  '  1 1  l  r  i  I  III  I  I  I  I  ni  y  i  nil  I  I  nil  I  n  I  I  nil  lip  I  WP  i'll  lliP  lllrt  |n  I 

|tnWP  I  a  IIipip  will  lip  |I  I  p  la  nil  i  p  a  In  I  /i  I  .1 P  lliP  IpVpI  ul  vln|P|l'P  W 1  1  It  I II 

aalr  I  iinl  In,  linl  wind  nay  ••  *•  t*in  in  l.<p  n  nn|p  I  in  i'PUiP|i<  i  mi  I  <1  hun 

till  l  In  l'«  l||i>  l'/'i'.  I  nil  I  in’  ni  tin-  ni,  I  till  I  pil  p  m  a  I  a  I  I  mi,  'I'li  f  (par  llinl 

I  1 1 1  n  in  I  nii  I  1 1  n  |i|ip  ll  will  ii  i  M I  nii  I,  l  cl  |  y  1 1 1  / 1 1  p  lm  I  Ii  h  1 1 1  p  n  lie  1 1  a  ■  a  ll  I  I  mi  u 

l  linn  In  I  Iip  |i/inl,  mil  IIipip  In  le>  i;na  I  /Hi  Ipp  llinl  ll  Will  ln<ik»  Uipiii 

1 1 P  It  /'  i  nil  I  p  In  I  Pi  iii'ii  I  /  p  ,  mill  I  III  I  "  w  I  I  1  1  in;  In  mini  I  I  ,  Ill/ll  nil  /||  I  1  nil 

limy  hip  nlininly  Ipiii|iIpi|  In  I  at  p  nay  linl  In*  ini*. 

Many  II,/,  |i  I  iiiiip  i  a  nnnniiip  llinl,  II  lliri"  In  nny  ilail|;P)  llinl  n 
nlil  in)  |  Pit  i;p|ip|nl  wn  I  "  limy  i;p|  mil  nl  Ii  n  nil ,  ll  will  Iip  I/pi  minp  nl 
lliP  PnPiny'n  /I'linlii,  I  1 1 1*  y  |P|ni|i|  Aiup  I  I  •  /in  i)p  I  »  I  Mil  l|ii  I  I  nil  In  I<pp(i  I  In' 

Wn  i  i  nil  I  l  n  1  |  Pil  It  i  n  nil  II  I  ■  I  pii  I  |*  1 1  n  I  /in  I  p  p  n  n  llinl  I  I  nl-  y  /»'  I  i  mm  nil 

mil  |i/lll,  lllin,  ImWP  V  p  I  ,  '/III  ll'd  Iip  takrli  (n|  y,l  Hill  Pil,  An  Wp  nlulll 

HPP,  dip  1 1  I  P  U  »ll  I  PH  I  n  |  P  In  n  I  /I  I  I  nil  H  IP  lllrly  In  liP  n  l  I  nil),  P  l  nil  "III 

//Wn  whip,  U'p|Ii"i  llipy  wmil'l  |im>vp  atmii);  P|imir,li  In  iIiIvp  fuliiiP 
I  p  n  1 1  p  i  n  n  .  i  ni.  a  I  lie  I  Ii  I  P  H I  in  I  il  I  u  linl  I  Iip  Ij  IIP  k  I  I  nil  Iip  I  p  |  III"  i|ll«ld  I  nil , 

IIhpII  li|,,iijy  1 1 1  p  ■  ii  I  id  )  vp  ,  la  wind  inn  y  ■  minp  iIiphp  1 1 1  pnnui  pw  in  Imilil 

ll|i  In  1  Iip  1  nil  1  w  nl  a  1  ll  l  ll  l  p  W/i  I  , 

»  n  w 

In  Wn  i  1 1 1  'n'iii  ||  llipy  ii  i  n  a  p  I  i  mil  •  •  mull  I  mi  1 1  nl)  ul  Hip  |i  i  nr  1 1  /  /i  I 

|i  I  nil  |  piiih  ,  iipiiIpiI  Ii'/  Hip  |in  I  I  I  1 1  p  I  mni  Hill  I  I/ll  y  •  I  Lil/l  1 1  nil ,  wllll  lliP 

I  id  nil),  I  1 1 1  p  IhlltleinPM  lijinli  I  Iip  I  p  /ii|p  i  h  I  I  lit  l  j',u  VP  I  ll  ml  lliP  I  I  I  rrti  I  I  nil 

In  1 1 1 1 1 1  /  ■  jilnlilPlii'.  mn!  iinmidluips  <  /iiimpiI  I  Iipiii  In  I  ill  nr  (Iip  IpVpI  nl 

V  I  nl  Pin  p  pVpii  v/Iipii  llilh  wii/i  /l  >'  / 1 1  li'i  l  IliPli  own  limit  IlilPimla,  llnlli 

(  /Ill'iPIt  Hill'd  ||P  P  A/IHI I  1 1 p *1  l|P|P,  I'll  I  1  |f« y  V/lll  Iip  I||p  IiiIi|iii  tnillMPh  nl 

jin  I  eii  i  I  /i  I  p.n- a  I /i  Ii  nn  In  a  Inuirp  w/ii  an  v/p||, 

T<»  1 1  p  i'  I  ii  wllh  llnr  |m  I  I  (  1 1  a  I  mnl  ml  I  I  liny  |i  i  i.-l/l  Pina  ,  ll  Ih,  of 

iuiiiIip,  I  ni|in/i  a  I  Ii  I  p  In  |iipiI|iI  lliP  ill- la  I  I  a  ul  a  liy)iu  Hip  1 1 '  n  I  will 

l/PlWPi'li  I  lm  IJiiIIpiI  !■  I  nl  pm  mnl  1 1 1  •  ■  ShvIpI  lllilnli,  <, pi  lain  li/Uili 

fpilllllP'i  III  III'1  a  1  Ill'll  lull  I  l  K  n  1  y  In  |i|PV.tll  111  /null  a  W/I  1  ,  IlnWPVPI, 
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me  lni|illtll  111  lliL'  t  t/ll  e  c  |l  L  o  I  /i  "ton  I  I  o  I  I  ml  gtlidi/U  w/n'1  mi  follow 
from  I  In  n>  aiiiii|)I  I  oii.n  l.li/il  imint  lit  mrnl  foi  Bin  h  ,i  wn  i  In  1  ■  ii-olllilt. 
In  inof.l  in  tli/i .  I  on  ,  llit  roil  l&  ir.  'iiiintil  In  l/il't  |i  I  if  '•  III  flit  liAI'i 
niioi,  'll,  I  n  In  nol  1.1  in  only  to,  ale  wlitrt  fi  dliccl  iiilHt/iiy  (oiifioii- 
I  nl  loo  lit  I  Wo  i’ll  llit  inn  )'il  |ioWti'(  i  mi  I  <1  n  n  ;<  |  •  < '  li  ■  lAil  no  I  "lir,  lift  Imlli 

n  r  iT  nil?:  I  onn  to  n  Vo  I  il  nil  o  v  c  i  I  i  I  « n  li ,  II  i  /ill  ot t  u  i  only  In  /ill  /ilcli 

wlit  i  ('  t  lit  (  i  v  I  I  n  I  I  ii  1 1 1  1 1,  l  q  fiml  t  i  ni'"i  I  I  Hit  n  l  n  /iii*  nioli  /in  lo  inn  kc  l  l 

1 1 1  fill  n  I  1 1 1  /'  I  o  i  I  li  tin  In  I  it  i)  i  nWn  I  li  1 1 1  t  oli  f  |  i  •  I  /if,  n  I  li  n  I  1 1 1  f  I  I  W I  ft  lit  ft  , 

1. 11101,0  In  one  of  Llit  few  |ilntnB  Whole  Llit  sLdktS  61"  fell  I  I  I '  I  all  ll  y 
111  p,  1 1  f/ii  I  it  j  I  1 1  nl/l/i  lo  wnrinlil  n  w/i  i  on  llit  in  n  I  t  I  in|j  I  led  I,  >  tilt 

I/'  f  I  ll  I  l  I  oil  of  "ton  1 1  o  1  I  in)  i;/i|d|nl  W«|," 

I  I  In  u  n  u  n  I  )  y  h*  niiint/l  llmi  tin  w/n  will  Imvt  iionlnol  lliln  *  t  *  t 
I  li/nl  V  /?  l  It  1 1 L 1  y  |  n  n  tin-  i  e  nil  |  I  of  fi  j  n ,  I  I  l  I  /  ft  I  /.  j  Inin  o  i  n  m  I  no  i  in  I  )  I  * 

L  hi  y  I  in.  ii  i  * I  on  llmi  lm»  nol  on  I  of  lioinl,  Thl*  sttin*  mo  i  a  i  pmhoiiiI/I  « 

til, ill  to  tX|ifi/  I  that  lilt  fiovldl#  won  III  lldllhdlMldly  f  1 1 K  H  K  d  III  III/*  J  li  I 
ni;i*t  t  n  n  |  on  c,,;filn*1  I.  It  •<  IIA'IH  H  I  '  ft ,  II  1 1  n  •  y  if/illy  lliltlnltil  llit 

in  II  I  I  n  i  y  i  oi  1 1 1  lit  n  I  of  nil  oi  |oiil  of  |M<  Iniojit  •»  Inn 'lly  «  i  <•  n  I  I  o  t  I  > 

n  n  niiin|/ 1  1  ofi  In  tin*  f  o  i  e  n  t  ioiIi  I  n  I  lit  li  i  <■  * «  tiny  won  I  /I  |ii'Hdtil  only  if 

l  liny  l  "  I  t  i  t /i  n  nil  i  oil  ii  n  In  t  In  |  I  t  c  I  y  Amt  i  1 ,  hii  i t  m  I  I  on ,  1  lity  in  I  j;  I  ■  l 

t'X|i/o  L ,  (oi  InniHiiit,  ili/ii  t  lit  1 1  won  1/1  l/t  no  mllll/iiy  id»|ioii*t  /it 

/l  I  I  |  I  1 1  ••  y  Inli'jil  I  III  Hr  I  1 1  (I  I  loo, Hint  of  i|oiiin  A  I  I  ,  |,  I  ol,  I  Hun  ,  ol  I  lid 


‘Hit  II,.',,  Amluinn, nioi  to  MATO ,  Mi,  ll/iil/iit  'll  "V"  I  /nnl ,  |mt  ll  /in 
l oi i own  f 

lllnldl  (Ildhtlll  /  1  I  i  IIIIIB  l  Hit  th  ,  till'  :,ovlrl  1  ('  Mfl /•  i  n  1  un¬ 
it  i  l  /i  1  n  1 1 1'  ii  /il/oul  nut  lu/ii  tin  ,i  I  /i  I  I  on  ilo  |ii'iBUM(lti  1 1 1  mu  tli/*  t 
n  I  /i  i  j;  ii  ”  m  ale  Hi  l/o  I,  on  Wdbtfin  l,iiio|/d  in  hlin|ily  not  in  tin 
Lfliiln,  Hut  they  do  liuvo  llio  i:/i|ihl  I  ty  foi  I  1  in  1  ted  u|/n  i  a  t  I  on#  ■** 

III  lid  i  I  I  ii  oi  fn  lilt  L, /in  t  n  ru  Mdil  I  l  n  i  i  HtidHii  /i  rt«.  Mini  to  a 

i1,  t  owl  tit'  cxifiit  /it  tii1  tt  --  /nnl  lino’  li/ivt  hIIIch  In  I.hhIciii 
i;nio|,t  with  foil  I- 1>  Unit  /hi-  nliony,  c  i  n,  u  i’  1 1  foi  nuUk  Mini  I  ml 
/n  lion, 

•  t  I  * 

II  I  ,i  ,*  f  /i  I  I  ]  1 1 1 1 1 '  1  >  i , '  1 1 1  ,  I  L 1/ 1  Ilk  ,  Unit  tin'  MATO  i|  /  '  t  d  i  l  i'll  t  l  oil  h  y 

Ih  ino.nt  i|  id*  I  o  u  (■  «  n  H  i|ll  I  l  k  Ii'/Hllon  Lo  I  I  ml  L  ml  -  /  i  I  /i  I  I,  flllDfl- 

LIuiih,  Yet,  no  till  1 1 a  st/uul,  oui  |n,lltlt/il  )  mliyiit'ii  L  would  ■  ] 

have  to  he  tlniL  Mini  I. ml  o|,/tl  u  1. 1  ol/h  ol  1/lMiklnHll  HltUHtloiiH  Mill 

I I I  it  in,  i  i/i  likely  ton  1 1  ui',1'111  Ich, 

ll/ii  Inn  Olcvtlaiul,  "Tlit  Minlt/ii  Vi/ii  il/iint,"  1 1 1  It  1 1 1 1.  /I  y  ,  Vol,  1,  Mo,  A, 

Nov/'inlit' i  I  o o  7 , 
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rtale  of  llic  NATO  alliance,  or  a  rH  Ileal  situation  In  the  Far  Fast, 
the  Hulled  States  would  no  lon^ei  he  able,  01  willing,  to  defend 
l.uiupo,  Oi  Limy  ini  nhl.  he  led  In  believe  that  the  only  affective 
i  espouse  lb?  United  Slft.cs  toiild  make  to  an  a^K1  ess  Ion  In  F'liope 
wntild  be  tn  lainnli  a  massive  I hetmoniK  I eai  attack  oil  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  that  the  strategic  balance  was  such  as  to  deter  Aineilcan 
leaders  Mom  surli  a  roman, 

The  asaimiptloii  that  n  "controlled  general  war"  could  bn  t r t k " 
v.eimJ  i.y  a  dnllberato  art  of  inajoi  ay,Kiesa!ou,  thurofoie,  would  lie 
Inn. in'"  only  In  l-lie  unlikely  event  that  the  fiovleta  had  pjoaaly 
ml  a  lutlile  I  now  the  bulled  Slates  cotild  or  would  respond  to  It,  Not 
only  that,  but  they  would  have  to  hr  willing  to  l>«' k  tlieli  Judn'iieiil 
at  the  link  of  tdie i ihoiun  leal  wai  ,  Foi  they  could  never  he  auir  that 
the  steal e y, I c  balaere  would  Indeed  deter  the  United  fiiatea  from  an 
all-oul  response,  any  morn  'ban  they  could  role  out  the  possibility 
o  1  local  Alee  l  I  I  nil  I  li  I  e  I  Veil  ll  oil  wli  1  c  ii ,  If  I  L  p  I  oved  I  lie  (  I  et  1 1  Ve  , 
mil, lil.  lead  l.o  fuilliei  escalation, 

'Mils  billies  us  ha*  k  lo  the  moie  lop, Sal  aa.iump I  u;i  that 
Soviets  Would  nut  dellheiatnly  piovoke  a  iiia}oi  i  oil  f  l  on  la  1 1  oil  with 
the  United  blsles  In  Kuropr  and  that  the  "controlled  gniinrsl  war" 
would  );i  ow  out  of  a  ml  no  i  ciIaIs  that  y,oi  out  of  hand,  If  that  were 
the  iflse,  jl  stands  to  inasoii  that  the  oil^lual  hovlel  objectives  In 

t  1}  i  t  1  pft  !}  !)v  I  |i(«  r  ll  h  I  «S  }  III  |  I|  LlltMMfisl  V?9  Lu  !»?•  rJliWl! 

It,  wen  Id  have  been  limited,  mid  that  they  would  wish  to  limit  their 
i  i  hi  vii  I  I  nieii  t  a  and  risks  as  well,  III  short,  their  political  Interests 
In  such  o  bltunllun  would  bu  served  by  rustrulut  and  not  by  eara* 

I  a  Lion. 

Nor  me  m)  1  I  lary  I'lutsmiii  likely  to  require  the  fiovleta  to  expand 
the  conflict,  If  the  win  were  fought  on  the  periphery  of  Communist- 
contiollod  Kuropr,  they  would  enjoy  enough  local  superiority,  at 
least  Initially,  Lo  achieve  a  limited  objective,  They  would  not 
nuud  Lo  ral/io  the  level  of  violence  In  order  to  yet,  the  better  of 
their  opponent.  The  burden  of  rnlsliiK  It  so  as  Lo  offset  the  enemy' n 
military  edvnnLa^n  would  hs  on  our  side,  qh  Is  ho  of  tun  the  case  for 
til"  de  f  elide  t  , 
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A1  though  tli<;  Soviets  might  have  1  md  limited  objectives  to  stmt 
with,  It  Is  (  ouccl  valile  that,  an  the  conflict  tnrnod  into  a  "con¬ 
trolled  general  wai,"  It  would  open  up  unexpected  opportunities  lor 
moiu  ambitious  gains,  The  euoiiiy ' »  appetite  could  he  whetted  by  the 
him  cosh  of  the  Initial  aggi ess  I  mi ,  in  he  might  he  liiiipted  by  bis 
local  mllltniy  siipeilorlly  lo  inf  1  it  t  s  humi  I  I  n  1 1  ng  dofe/it  on  the 
United  lit, itua,  Such  new  objectives  could  provide  the  Soviet  loaders 
wl  Lh  an  Incenti  ve  foi  esialnllon  that  they  had  pievlously  lacked. 

In  the  1 1  ri  unifi  tain  e  a  on  burned  In  the  piubuiit  scetoirlo,  however,  any 
action  by  the  Soviets  that  enlaiges  the  area  o(  cotill  let  or  raises 
the  level  of  violence  beyond  that  Imposed  hy  I. he  United  States  would 
fm  Hum’  Ineiortse  the  aheady  high  rink  of  all-out  wai .  It  la  safe 
lo  at, Slime  that  the  SoVleLn  would  not  wish  such  a  wai  to  come  about 
uiple i  conditions  not  of  theli  own  choosing  ol  foi  reasons  other  than 
wliat  they  petteived  as  a  threat  to  their  existence, 

In  making  ten  h  I ) f e-oi ■ death  decisions,  the  Soviet  leaders 
would  ho  (pivciiied  liy  »e  I  |  -  )  ii  I  o  i  <■>,  l  moie  t  loin  hy  the  I  national 
fuiLois  that,  played  mu  h  a  mle  In  Hiller's  escalation  ol  World 
Wai  II,  In  any  f  u  l  n  i  (•  wai  ,  the  Intangible  I  nf  I  item  us  upon  Soviet 
I  cade  i  s  a  i  e  likely  lo  lei  oil  the  side  ol  laul.lon  and  tuslldllll,  and 
against  escalation  and  avoidable  risks, 

The  kllhier's  personality  was,  and  we  hope  will  remain,  unique 
amour,  houleis  of  a  majoi  power,  Stalin  would  have  been  too  cautious 
Lo  Imperil  his  country  and  Jeopardize  tils  own  rule  merely  to  rive 
vent  Lo  anger  ot  to  escape  a  peraonal  embarrassment,  And  though  he 
was  equally  devoid  of  moial  scruples,  the  Kusslaii  dictator  employed 
violence  and  cruelty  aa  instruments  uf  power  but  raioly  foi’  their 
own  sake,  The  cultivation  of  the  mystique  of  violence,  divorced 
fioiii  the  pin  pose  It  was  Lo  serve,  was  peculiar  to  Hitler's  Germany. 
It  was  an  atavism  that  a  major  power  can  no  lunger  afford  In  the  era 
nl  tlmrmomu:  I  uai  weapons, 

ylf 

It  may  be  argued  that  Communist  China,  In  her  cultivation  of 
the  Mao  mystique,  is  indulging  in  an  atavism  fully  on  u  par  with  the 
Nazi  aberrntli.  ns.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  It  will  be  possible 
for  her,  In  spite  ol.  this  handicap,  to  acquire  the  Lccliulcul  am) 
managerial  skills  needed  by  a  major  power. 


If  it  Is  unlikely  LliaL  a  .Statin  would  have  acted  in  response 
to  suclt  emotional  Impulses  as  motivated  Hitler's  escalation  in  World 
Wat  II,  it  is  even  leas  probable  tin'll  n  future  Soviet  lendei  would 
have  Ibe  lie  1  i  tin  L 1  oil  or  the  freedom  to  act  in  this  fashion.  The 
Lt end  toward  collective  leadership  in  Hnssia  will  make  It  more 
cl  I f f ic  n 1 l  1  i  onolhci  Individual  to  acquire  the  absolute  power  that 
Stalin  possessed,  and  will  also  act  as  ft  check  on  Impulsive  Actions 
by  leaders  like  l'h  i  ushc  lie  v . 

‘lice  Irrational  element  In  dec.  1  s l.on-niftkl up.  con  never  he  ruled 
out  altogether,  reyartll  enn  of  tire  c  hecks  and  balances  Imported  upon 
the  I  elide  i ,  Kill  It.  Is  most  apt  to  come  to  the  fore  when  there  are 
s  irony,  (•inolloual  or  oilier  pressures  for  a  clven  course  ol  action. 
Inasmuch  as  the  political  and  military  Interests  of  the  .Soviet  Union 
in  a  "coni  ful  led  y.cneia)  war"  will  ary,  tie  for  restraint,  pressures 
for  escalation  sir  likely  to  manifest  themselves  oti  the  .Soviet  side 
only  as  the  result  of  actions  on  our  own  part  ac  tions  that  deny 
the  enemy  a  f  In  e- sav  I  ut;  let. teat  or  which  lie  ley.arils,  lightly  oi 
wrongly,  nil  a  Lineal  to  Ills  existence  ot  as  impel  11 J  n^  his  control 
of  the  l .oliimilll  1st  bloc, 

In  the  kind  of  war  envisaged  licte,  the  United  .States,  on  the 
other  hand,  inly, lit  ha  faced  with  military  problems  that  could  be 
solved  only  by  lalslni',  the  level  of  violence,  .Such  osculation,  in 
tin  n,  could  release  counter -pressures,  as  the  Amcrlcuii  actions  inlf'lit 
arouse  the  enemy's  defensive  Instincts.  This  d«n;;ui  bci.ny,  the  like¬ 
liest  stance  of  utu. outrol  1  ed  escalation  In  a  future  war,  our  next 
step  Will  be  to  examine  want  miy.lil  prompt  such  actions  oit  the  American 
aide, 

*  *  * 

For  the  United  Slates  to  ne.t.  in  a  manner  ilint.  could  he  construed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  an  a  direct  threat,  to  Its  vital  Interests  would 
appear  Inconsistent  with  the  basic  concept  of  a  war  fought  for’ 
limited  objectives  and  at  a  caiclully  controlled  level  of  violence. 

Yet  thlu  possibility  cannot  be  excluded  either  as  on  unpLanned  or 
even  as  a  planned  course  of  action. 


As  lor  the  j  i»L  ter,  American  leaders  could  de  L  i  bera  Lely  decide 
on  a.  t  i  nil:,  designed  lo  show  the  enemy  that  the  United  States  was 
i  iii  ■  i  <  -  willlnj;  l  hau  he  to  risk  fur  l.lier  escalation.  Tills  might  he 
Intruded  as  a  uiaclvi:  move  that  would  c  np  1  ta  l  i  ze  on  the  ep'-my's 
ie.siilu.il  leai  of  a  the  riiiiitiui  1  e/i  r  lie  1  ocaus  t  and  cause  liiin  to  give 
up  -•  an  exeicine  in  "brinkmanship"  ol  the  kind  discussed  by  various 
i' /line  them  I  s Is.  The  enemy's  nerves  might  he  counted  upon  to  prove 
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I  In-  mule  i  I  y  I  np,  a  ss  ump  1 1  mi ,  liov/evei  ,  j  a  Uuil,  while  these  various 
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Hut.  the  des  lie  lo  engage  In  brinkmanship  would  not  be  the  nnly 
i  es.',oii  f , .  i  tiie  Hu  I  Led  stales  Lo  ejcalute  the  war  in  a  manner  that  the 
.Soviets  might  interpret  as  a  tliienl  to  their  existence.  There  may 

lie  a  Thomas  C.  btiiulling,  Anns  and  lull  iienc  c ,  Yale  University 
Press,  New  Haven,  Conn,,  1V6G,  especially  the  chaplets  on  "The 
Diplomacy  of  Violence"  and  "The  Manipulation  of  disk." 
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be  no  way  to  '-Btrieve  the  local  military  situation  except  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  leveL  of  violence.  The  hope  of  thereby  achieving  a 
coercive  effect  as  well  may  simply  provide  an  additional  inducement. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the  political  and  military  problems 
confronting  the  United  States  in  the  situation  here  envisaged.  Under 
our  assumptions,  the  original  crisis  had  come  about  as  the  result  of 
minor  aggression  by  a  member  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  Soviet  Union 
would  back  its  proxy,  but  with  no  intent  of  engaging  in  a  direct 
military  confrontation  with  tne  United  States.  In  order  to  avoid 
this,  the  aggression  therefore  would  probably  be  launched  in  an 
area,  and  in  circumstances,  in  which  the  Soviets  could  reasonably 
expect  to  achieve  their  limited  objective  quickly,  before  the  United 
States  was  able  effectively  to  intervene.  They  would  hope  in  this 
way  to  confront  us  with  a  fait  accompli,  to  which  we  might  reconcile 
ourselves  in  preference  to  trying  to  restore  the  status  quo. 

This  would  turn  out  to  be  a  miscalculation,  for,  if  the  United 
States  refrained  from  military  intervention,  the  conflict  would  not 
become  a  "controlled  general  war."  Nor  t?  it  unreasonable  to  assume 
t.hnt.  the  Soviets  would  miscalculate  in  this  case,  as  they  have  done 
on  occasions  in  the  past.  They  might  feel  safe  in  attacking  an  area 
in  which  no  vital  Interests  cf  the  United  States  were  at  stake.  This 
time,  however,  the  international  situation,  or  domestic  pressures, 
or  still  other  considerations,  apart  from  the  strategic  Importance 

of  the  area,  might  cause  American  leaders  to  decide  that  the  enemy 

A 

could  not  be  allowed  to  get  away  w, th  his  aggression. 

Britain  found  herself  in  a  similar  situation  after  the  fall  of 
France,  when  external  and  internal  pressures  forced  her  to  take 


There  Is  no  implication  here  that  this  would  be  the  outcome 
In  real  life  and  that  it  would  not  be  equally  credible  for  the 
United  States  to  confine  itself  to  diplomatic  protests  in  the 
situation  assumed  here.  But  a  scenario  used  for  analytical  purposes 
must  devise  a  course  of  action  that  leads  to  the  events  to  be 
studied,  provided  a  credible  justification  for  it  can  be  found. 

The  outcome  of  a  hypothetical  war  is  never  a  prediction,  since  it 
folLows  from  the  assumptions  that  are  dictated  by  the  research 
objec  tive. 
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offensive  action  against  Germany  before  she  had  developed  the  proper 
capabilities  for  it.  The  operational  problems  she  faced  n  employing 
the  only  suitable  weapon  she  possessed  prescribed  the  manner  in  which 
Bomber  Command  had  to  be  used. 

The  United  States,  too,  would  encounter  severe  operational 
problems  in  a  future  attempt  to  fight  a  restrained  war  on  the  enemy's 
doorstep  and  still  achieve  its  objective.  We  must  assume,  again  to 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  a  "controlled  general  war,"  that  American 
intervention  on  the  side  of  a  threatened  European  aily  had  resulted 
in  military  actions  against  Soviet  forccu  that  were  supporting  a 

■ic 

Communist  proxy.  This  could  have  come  about,  in  spite  of  the 
Soviet  desire  to  avoid  such  a  clash,  if  the  enemy  had  already  com¬ 
mitted  himself  too  deeply  to  make  a  withdrawal  politically  feasible. 

In  a  war  fought  on  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union,  however, 
and  one  in  which  Soviet  forces  were  overtly  engaged,  the  enemy  could 
match  or  exceed  any  conventional  forces  or  firepower  the  United 
States  couLd  bring  to  bear.  He  would  have  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  able  to  operate  from  more  conveniently  situated  base  areas 
and  therefore  with  much  shorter  lines  of  communication.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  United  States  could  hope  to  gain  a  military 
advantage  only  by  raising  the  level  of  violence  in  ways  that  the 
Soviets,  presumably  because  of  their  greater  fear  of  all-out  esca¬ 
lation,  would  be  unwilling  to  match. 

A  logical  first  step  in  escalation,  often  threatened  by  official 
American  spokesmen,  would  be  to  resorv  to  nuclear  weapons.  In  the 
beginning  these  would  probably  be  used  only  against  the  enemy's 
armed  forces  or  other  "strictly  military  objectives"  in  the  combat 
area.  If  this  should  prove  ineffective  in  causing  the  Soviets  to 
withdraw  their  support,  other,  more  drastic  steps  could  follow,  for 
by  then  the  United  States  would  be  so  deeply  committed  that  it  might 


See  below,  p,  244,  footnote. 

★  ★  • 

Tne  questionable  reliability  of  allies,  on  both  sides,  may 
introduce  additional  complications,  which,  since  they  are  obviously 
unpredictable,  will  be  ignored  hero. 
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conn  t  it  I  o  rc  e  targets  in  Kussia  |  >  r  ■  >  1 1  <  •  i  in  i  ^  lit.  lx.  attacked  with  on.  l.-ai 
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to  accomplish,  a«  happened  to  the  Uritlsh  in  their  strategic  air 
off  eiis  i  ve . 

In  American  eyes,  such  actions  would  still  he  regarded  as 
serving,  the  limited  objective  of  defeating  the  Local  aggression  and 
restoring  the  status  quo.  The  question  is  whether  they  would  be  so 
nsliued  by  the  Soviet  Union,  Sometime  doling  Llii.s  process  o! 

■  .calation  there  would  surely  come  a  poinL  when  the  Soviet  leaders 
would  have  to  decide  that  a  drastic  response  was  required  and  that 
two  could  play  at  this  dangerous  gone.  American  leaders  could  not 
be  sure  when  this  point  would  be  readied;  they  would  be  tempted  to 
set  the  enemy's  threshold  iiighei  than  it  might  turn  out  to  be,  in 
order  to  allow  room  tot  the  add!'  tonal  escalation  they  might  have  t.o 
undertake  to  retrieve  the  mil  it;  ry  situation. 

The  reasoning  behind  the  Soviet  response  would  depend  on  the 
stage  that  the  escalation  had  readied  at  tne  time  they  acted,  Tims, 


Agani,  this  does  not  exi  hide  ike  alternative  outcome,  which 
Lies  behind  tin  concept  of  a  "controlled  general  war,"  teal  the 
escalation  would  induce  the  Soviets  to  give  up.  but  unless  they 
make  this  decision  as  soon  as  the  United  States  intervenes,  and 
before  their  own  forces  are  overtly  engaged  against  American  forces  - 
a  possibility  which  is  credible  but  is  ruled  out  by  def ini  lion  -- 
they  will  find  it  politically  very  difficult  to  withdraw.  by  the 
time  tl.e  escalation  has  set  in,  they  will  be  deep  i  v  committed,  p.orhnp 
too  deeply  for  their  regime  to  survive  a  nuini L ia ting  retreat. 


lilt1  Soviet,  leaders  might  wi  .“ill  t.o  withdraw  on  f  i  11  <1  i  n  »>.  that  the  wa  i 
hail  |;ol.  mil.  (i I  IwiihI,  hut  would  leei  that,  nftor  having  suffered 
I  mu  1 h  I  ng  flows,  a  1,1  nat  power  could  not  simply  how  to  American 
inf  I'll  t  without  In  . uni  i  sh  i  in-,  its  own  al'-mlc  power.  Moreover  ,  they 
might  think  that  hv  giving,  l  lie  United  .flutes  a  dose  of  its  own 
medic  i  no  they  would  ggl  bettei  terms  at  the  conference  table.  An¬ 
other  possibility  is  Lli.'it  a  geographical  expansion  of  the  war  through 
Ameiiian  attaciis  against  othei  Coimiiuli  i  s  L  nations  in  Isa  stern  Kurope 
would  cause  SovicL  leaders  to  fear  fur  their  control  of  the  Communist 
Li  lot:  and  for  the  stability  ol  the  regime  in  Russia  itself.  The.  most 
provocative  escalation,  and  the  one  that,  would  arouse  their  already 
highly  defensive  instincts  war  than  any  oilier  act,  undoubtedly  would 
he  an  atomic  strike  against  the  LttiiLoiy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

liven  then,  howc-vei,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Soviets  would  re¬ 
spond  with  an  ali-out  Lliei  inonuc  1  ear  attack  on  the  United  States  unless 
Ameiicau  action.';  had  i  miv  !  m  i  d  tin  u,  :  : ,  -  i  1 1. )  y  or  wrongly,  that  the 
final  showdown  was  at  hand  and  liiat  their  only  choice  was  between 
being  nibbled  to  death  and  striking  tic'.:  first,  blow.  Their  preferred 
response  to  the  American  escalation  at  any  stage  short  of  what  they 
would  interpret  as  a  threat  to  their  survival  would  probably  be  to 
retaliate  in  a  fashion  that  would  conjure  up  the  spectre  of  Arma¬ 
geddon  before  the  American  people,  causing  '.her.  to  prevail  upon  their 
leaders  Lo  conduct  the  war  in  a  less  risky  fashion.  The  Soviet 
retaliation,  whether  tit-for-ta  nn  e.ercise  in  brinkmanship, 

would  piobabiy  involve  measures  that  the  Ini  ted  Stages,  in  turn, 
would  find  unacceptable  cither  because  of  the  losses  rhey  inflicted 
on  American  forces  or  because  they  threatened  vital  American  Interests, 
in  the  sense  that  violence  could  reach  a  level  that  neither  '  i  de 
desired,  and  higher  than  was  anticipated  in  the  plans  for  a  "con¬ 
trolled  general  war,1'  this  could  become  a  chain  or  uncontrolled 
(>  sea  l  u  L  j  on .  At  worst,  American  leaders  could  misread  the  enemy's 
re  La  1 1  a  tot y  act:  -s  as  a  signal  that  ali-out  war  was  inevitable  and 
•  'mt  tlr  United  Mates  bad  to  strike  before  the  other  side  did. 
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What  has  been  said  so  far,  fai  from  being  a  prediction  of  what 
wuuld  happen  in  a  "controlled  general  war,"  only  dealt  with  one  of 
the  two  sources  of  potential  escalation:  the  political  and  military 
problems  that  such  a  war  is  likeLy  to  po3e  for  the  United  States. 
Though  these  may  prove  to  be  the  driving  element,  other  pressures, 
both  for  and  against  escalation,  will  arise  from  the  intangible 
influences  upon  American  leaders,  which  we  must  now  examine. 

The  experience  of  British  leaders  in  World  War  II  may  help  to 
throw  light  on  this  point.  Some  of  the  important  intangibles  that 
influenced  their  decisions  will  affect  the  reaction  of  American 
leaders  as  well,  since  they  stemmed  from  national  attitudes  and 
behavior  standards  that  are  shared  by  both  countries  and  are  rooted 
in  their  common  cuLture.  The  analogy  cannot  be  carried  too  far,  of 
course.  But  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  there  are  more  similarities 
between  British  and  American  attitudes  toward  escalation  than  were 
found  when  comparing  German  and  Soviet  attitudes. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  pressures  for  escalation  did  not 
arise  on  the  British  side  during  the  early  part  of  World  War  II, 
when  both  humanitarian  and  practical  considerations  had  argued  for 
restraint.  It  was  only  after  the  war  had  reached  a  critical  stage 
for  Britain  that  tnese  two  factors  no  longer  reinforced  each  other 
but  came  to  be  at  variance,  and  that  humanitarian  preferences  began 
to  give  way  to  practical  necessity. 

In  the  kind  of  war  assumed  in  our  scenario,  the  critical  stage 
will  be  reached  when  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  are  boch 
directly  involved,  that  is,  when  the  conflict  turns  into  a  "con¬ 
trolled  general  war."  Until  then,  the  United  States  is  likely  to 
prefer  restraint  for  the  same  reasons  Britain  did  during  the  Twilight 
War, 

The  sense  of  moderation  may  not  be  as  deeply  rooted  or  as  widely 
shared  in  America  as  it  „as  in  Britain,  but  there  would  be  similar 
scruples  against  killing  civilians  or  inflicting  unnecessary  hard¬ 
ship  on  innocent  bystanders.  This  moral  preference  for  civilized 
forms  of  warfare  would  to  strengthened  by  sympathy  for  the  common 
people  of  the  small  Communist  nation  involved,  who  would  be  thought 
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to  have  been  dragged  into  the  war  by  a  government  they  did  riot 
control  and  that  was  itself  probably  acting  under  Soviet  pressure. 

Until  Soviet  forces  became  overtly  Involved,  there  would  also 
be  practical  reasons  for  exercising  restraint:  The  United  States 
would  try  to  forestall  Russia's  involvement  by  confining  its  own 
military  action  to  the  Communist  proxy  that  presumably  had  initiated 
the  aggression,  and  by  limiting  the  scale  of  the  conflict  in  other 
ways . 

Such  were  the  considerations  that  motivated  American  restraint 
in  Korea  and  Vietnam.  In  the  latter  case,  they  did  not  prevent  the 
gradual  escalation  of  the  bombing  campaign  against  the  North,  but 
they  must  have  been  among  the  reasons  why  the  President  decided  to 
stop  short  of  attacks  on  populated  areas.  Aside  from  their  provoca¬ 
tive  potential,  such  attacks  would  have  been  certain  to  cause  a 
public  outcry,  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  on  humanitarian 
groi  ’c.  This  prospect  alone  would  have  imposed  restraint  upon  a 
leader  who  must  be  sensitive  to  public  opinion. 

The  wars  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  however,  were  fought  over  issues 
which  many  people  did  not  regard  as  vital  to  the  United  States  or  as 
involving  a  direct  threat  to  their  own  security.  A  major  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  although  initially  localized  in  Europe,  would  be 
a  different  matter.  The  American  public  would  tend  to  see  it  as  the 
long-feared  showdown  with  our  most  dangerous  and  most  implacable  foe. 
This  might  cause  the  emotional  climate  to  swing  the  other  way,  to 
where  little  heed  would  be  given  to  humanitarian  sentiments,  as  was 
the  case  when  Britain  found  herself  fighting  for  her  survival  against 
a  ruthless  enemy. 

In  a  "controlled  general  war,"  American  public  opinion  could 
become  a  major  source  of  pressure  for  escalation.  This  is  not  to 
minimize  the  deep-seated  fear  of  nuclear  devastation  which  would 

undoubtedly  cause  a  portion  of  the  public  to  plead  for  restraint  or 

★ 

even  retreat.  But  there  would  also  be  a  popular  clamor  to  bring 

The  role  that  this  fear  may  play  in 
below,  pp.  2 5 5 f f . 


a  future  war  is  discussed 


the-  war  to  a  dm  isivc  com  lu.sion  anu  thereby  remove  "forever"  a 
long-standing  threat  to  American  security.  We  must  assume  that  the 
wore  aggic-ssive  sentiment  would  prevail,  foi  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  United  States  could  have  engaged  in  a  direct  con¬ 
frontation  with  the  Soviet  Union  unless  popular  opinion  had  already 
been  aroused  to  a  high  pilch  and  wire  backing  a  course  of  action  that 
en tailed  gieat  risk. 

In  a  contingency  such  as  the  one  here  assumed,  A-«e  r  i  :  an  Leaders 
way  inadvertently  contribute  to  pressures  that  could  compel  them  to 
go  further  than  they  consider  it  safe-  to  go.  Kven  if  they  themselves 
are  not  caught  up  in  the  eiriotior.nl  upsuigo,  they  face  tin:  dilemma 
tha t  usually  confronts  democracies  as  they  try  to  pursue  Limited 
objectives  in  a  major  car.  They  need  t>>  aroi.se-  public  opinion  in 
order  to  assure  themselves  of  the  suppoit  needed  for  effective 
prosecution  of  the  war  oi  even  for  getting  into  i I  i  i.  the  first 
place.  In  any  war  with  the  .Soviet  Union,  they  will  probably  try 
to  do  this  by  exploiting  the  hnnil  an  l  i -koiami.u ;  s  t  i  c-ei  i  up.  in  tin- 
United  States.  Yet  they  cannot  allow-  this  feeling  Lu  turn  into  a 
crusading  fervor.  Lest  people  demand  a  \.v. i  lo  Liu-  liuish  in  which 
the  objective  would  be  uiu  oudi  l  i.ouai  surrendei  or  extermination  of 
the  enemy  society. 
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and  Vietnam  and  our  dealings  with  the  Russians,  what  we  may  expect 
in  fighting  or  in  negotiating  with  a  Communist  enemy.  If  in  a 
future  conflict  the  Soviets  follow  previous  patterns  ol  behavior  and 
commit  atrocities  against  prisoners  or  against  dissidents  in  oc¬ 
cupied  countries,  they  will  outrage  the  American  public. 

Although  Soviet,  leaders  presumably  would  not  deliberately  set 
out  to  provoke  American  hostility  if  they  were  interested  in  prevent¬ 
ing  escalation,  they  might  not  be  aware  of  the  likely  effect  of 
thefi  actions  upon  American  public  opinion  in  an  already  highly 
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charged  situation.  Also,  they  could  easily  underestimate  the  role 
that  public  opinion  can  play  in  a  democracy  by  generating  pressures 
that  the  leaders  may  find  impossible  to  resist. 

Popular  sentiment  in  the  United  States  in  such  an  event  will 
be  torn  between  two  conflicting  emotions!  a  hatred  of  the  enemy 
that  will  demand  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  fear  of 
nuclear  devastation,  which  will  argue  for  restraint  oc  retreat. 

The  passions  so  aroused  will  severely  handicap  those  trying  to  con¬ 
duct  such  a  war  with  the  steadfast  prudence  and  calm  deliberation 
needed  to  prevent  it  from  getting  out  of  control.  Indeed,  it  may 
prove  impossible  to  do  so  if  the  war  comes  to  be  widely  regarded  as 
a  crusade  against  communism  or  as  a  "war  to  end  wars"  that  must  ! ead 
to  a  decisive  victory. 

★  *  * 

Among  other  intangibles  that  would  affect  American  decisions, 
both  during  the  war  itself  and  in  the  planning  for  it,  is  a  common 
tendency  to  judge  the  enemy  in  terms  of  one's  own  ruLes  of  conduct 
and  on  the  basis  of  certain  misconceptions  about  him.  We  have  noted 
how  the  British  were  misled  oy  this  tendency  both  in  their  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  war  and  in  their  conduct  of  it.  Ever  since  the  Nazis' 
coming  to  power,  in  1933,  enough  evidence  had  come  out  of  Germany  to 
show  what  their  mentaLity  was  and  to  dispel  the  illusion  that  one 
could  do  business  with  Hitler.  But  it  was  not  dispelled  for  many 
years,  and  even  after  the  war  was  well  along,  most  British  leaders  -- 
Churchill  being  a  notable  exception  --  still  failed  to  grasp  the 
character  of  their  opponent,  which  was  utterly  alien  to  theirs. 

They  continued  to  impute  to  him  their  own  standards  of  behavior,  as, 
for  instance,  in  such  matters  as  reprisals. 

Similar  misjudgment  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  of  Communist  modes 
of  behavior  in  general,  is  widespread  in  the  United  States  today. 
Though  there  is  no  lack  of  expertise  on  this  subject  here  and  in 
other  Western  countries,  and  in  spite  of  the  reams  of  paper  devoted 
to  studies  of  Soviet  affairs,  this  knowledge  is  still  confined  to  a 
relatively  few  specialists  and  does  not  seem  to  have  penetrated  the 
operative  thinking  of  American  Leaders.  It  certainly  has  not 


dispelled  the  misconceptions  about  the  Soviet  Union  that  are  en¬ 
countered  in  official  U.S.  polic-  statements  and  in  the  behavior  of 
American  negotiators  when  they  are  dealing  with  their  Communist 
adversaries. 

Nor  is  it  likely  to  do  so.  The  tendency  to  view  the  enemy  as  a 
mirror  image  of  oneself,  to  hope  for  reciprocal  behavior  on  his  part, 
to  interpret  his  actions  in  terms  of  one's  own  motivations  --  these 
are  so  deeply  rooted  in  our  habits  of  thought  and  behavior  that  they 
are  not  apt  to  be  abandoned  merely  because  the  experts  tell  us  that 
they  do  not  conform  to  reality. 

Our  current  planning  cor  a  "controlled  general  war,"  therefore, 
could  well  reflect  the  same  lack  of  realism  in  assessing  the  enemy's 
intentions  and  style  of  warl are  as  beset  British  planners  in  their 
preparations  for  World  War  Ii.  Without  access  to  American  plans  it 
would  be  idle  ;.o  speculate  on  whether  or  not  this  might  be  the  case. 

If  it  were,  however,  it  would  result  in  our  planning  for  the  kind  of 
war  United  States  was  best  equipped  to  fight,  which  might  mean  a 
higher  level  of  violence  than  the  enemy  was  willing  to  tolerate. 

The  lack  of  an  adequate  capability  for  fighting  at  c  lover  Level 
would  itself  add  to  the  pressures  for  letting  the  war  escalate  to  a 
Level  that  is  militarily  better  suited  to  our  side. 

Failure  to  understano  the  enemy's  mentality  would  affect  Ameri¬ 
can  decisions  during  a  war  as  well.  It  might  cause  decision-makers 
to  respono  to  what  they  considered  provocative  Soviet  actions  in  the 
way  the  British  reacted  to  the  bombing  of  Rotterdam  and  the  accidental 
attack  on  London.  In  any  war,  some  events  are  bound  to  be  wrongly 
reported  or  wrongly  interpreted.  If  an  immediate  response  is  believed 
necessary,  so  that  there  is  no  time  for  verification  of  the  facts  or 
for  a  more  sober  reflection  on  their  meaning,  the  enemy's  intentions 
are  Likely  to  be  interpreted  on  the  basis  of  one's  own  preconceptions 
about  his  mentality. 

In  such  a  situation,  American  leaders  would  be  tempted  to  follow 
their  natural  inclination  to  react  to  an  assumed  enemy  provocation  in 
a  tit-for-tat  fashion.  (This  tendency  was  demonstrated  in  Vietnam, 
when  the  United  States  crossed  an  important  firebreak  by  bombing 
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targets  in  North  Vietnam  in  reprisal  for  the  Tonkin  Gulf  incident 
and  the  enemy's  attack  on  Pleiku. )  The  tacit  assumption  would  be, 
as  it  was  in  Britain,  that  the  enemy  would  play  the  tit-ior-tat  game 
by  the  same  rules.  In  a  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  this  might  prove 
to  be  a  fatal  mistake.  One  would  not  expect  future  Soviet  leaders 
to  share  Hitler's  perverted  notion  that  the  national  honor  required 
a  hundredfold  revenge  on  the  opponent.  But  Soviet  actions  in  World 
War  II  and  the  behavior  of  other  Communist  nations  in  more  recent 
conflicts  show  that  the  British  notion  of  "equal  and  proportionate 
retaliation"  is  not  a  universal  concept. 

If  the  United  States  made  a  tit-for-tat  response  to  a  Soviet 
provocation,  the  enemy  would  not  be  constrained  from  retaliating  by 
the  thought  that  we  had  merely  evened  the  score,  though  he  might  be 
restrained  by  self-interest.  If  he  did  decide  on  ccunterreprisals, 
such  a  violation  of  our  notions  of  fair  play  could  in  turn  stimulate 
pressure  for  further  escalation  on  our  part. 

It  is  also  possible  for  American  leaders  to  interpret  "fair 
play"  in  a  self-serving  manner  by  applying  a  dual  standard  of  per¬ 
missible  conduct  to  the  two  sides.  Confident  that  they  were  fighting 
in  a  righteous  cause  --  as  in  defending  an  innocent  victim  against 
aggression  --  they  might  consider  themselves  entitled  to  raise  the 
level  of  violence  without  granting  the  enemy  tiie  right  to  follow 
suit.  It  he  did,  his  response  could  be  regarded  as  a  new  provoca¬ 
tion  and  thus  could  create  pressures  for  further  escalation. 

For  instance,  the  United  States  could  find  itseLf  compelled  by 
the  military  situation  to  use  tactical  nuclear  weapons  on  Soviet 
forces  in  the  combat  area.  If  the  enemy  responded,  say,  with  nuclear 
attacks  on  U.S.  bases  in  Western  Kurope,  or  on  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  this  might  be  considered  a  challenge  calling  for 
American  reprisals  against  Soviet  bases  in  Eastern  Europe  or  even  in 
Hass i a . 

We  saw  that  in  World  Wat  II  the  intangible  influences  were  by 
no  means  all  on  the  side  o:  escalation.  British  leaders  retained 
tneir  deep-seated  objections  to  indiscriminate  air  warfare  even 
after  the  attack  on  London  and  when  the  practical  reasons  for 
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restreint  no  Longer  applied.  Probably,  these  objections  would  have 
given  way  to  political  and  military  necessity  in  any  case.  But  what 
made  it  easier  to  overcome  them  was  that  the  transition  to  urban 
area  bombing  occurred  so  gradually,  and  in  such  small  increments, 
that  the  normal  decision-making  process  was  effectively  circumvented. 

In  this  last  respect,  American  escalation  in  a  "controlled 
general  war"  undoubtedly  would  be  different.  It  would  be  tightly 
controlled,  and  each  step  would  require  an  explicit  decision  from 
the  top.  A  field  commander  would  not  be  given  the  kind  of  latitude 
;bat  Sir  Arthur  Harris  enjoyed. 

During  the  war  in  Vietnam,  control  from  the  top  --  or  over- 
control,  as  is  often  charged  --  has  extended  to  detailed  operational 
decisions  that  formerly  were  left  to  subordinate  echelons  or  to 
local  commanders.  This  was  the  case  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  as 
well,  as  it  probably  will  be  in  any  future  crisis  or  conflict  in 
which  delicate  political- military  issues  are  involved.  No  American 
President  is  likely  to  delegate  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  a 
"controlled  general  war"  in  which  a  wrong  move  could  have  disas¬ 
trous  consequences.  Civilian  control  at  the  highest  level  not  only 
would  be  in  line  with  the  organizational  trend  in  the  U.S.  Government 
toward  more  and  more  centralization  of  authority  but  would  b«  regarded 
as  a  safeguard  against  unwanted  escalation  on  the  part  of  a  hard- 
pressed  miLitary  commander.  But  it  is  no  guarantee  that  the  level 
of  violence  will  be  kept  within  safe  limits,  for  the  civilian 
decision-makers  may  themselves  be  under  pressure  from  various 
sources . 

The  likelihood  of  their  yielding  to  such  pressures  would  be 
greater  if  the  escalation  took  place  the  way  it  did  in  Britain,  in 
small  increments  spread  over  a  lengthy  period.  That  the  progressive 
changes  in  British  bombing  policy  occurred  so  gradually  undoubtedly 
was  a  factor  in  gaining  the  Cabinet's  assent  after  the  event,  and 
would  have  influenced  Btiv.ish  leaders  even  if  their  approval  had 
been  required  before  each  change.  While  American  leaders  are  not 
likely  tc  let  escalation  in  a  future  war  be  decided  by  default,  they 
are  no  exception  in  preferring  to  make  difficult  decisions  a  step  at 
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a  time  and  to  keep  each  step  as  small  as  possible.  This  preference 
is  reflected  in  the  policy  of  graduated  response  and  would  be  further 
reinforced  by  the  fear  of  what  the  enemy  might  do  if  confronted  with 
a  sudden,  sharp  jump  in  the  leveL  of  violence. 

It  is  possible  and  even  likely,  however,  that  the  pace  of  esca¬ 
lation  in  a  "controlled  general  war"  will  be  governed  by  the  dynamics 
of  the  conflict,  regardless  of  preferences.  If  U.S.  forces  were 
imperiled,  or  if  the  political  situation  demanded  a  more  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war,  American  leaders  might  find  tbemseLves  under 
irresistible  pressure  to  cross  a  firebreak  by  making  an  abrupt 
change  in  the  character  of  the  war.  This  could  take  the  form  of 
introducing  nuclear  weapons  or  of  extending  the  combat  area  into 
the  enemy's  sanctuaries  and  perhaps  even  into  the  Russian  homeland. 

To  cross  such  a  clearly  marked  firebreak  obviously  would  not  be 
a  small  step.  3ut  American  leaders  might  be  tempted  to  persuade 
themselves  that  the  step  could  be  made  to  appear  small  if  they  inched 
across  the  threshold  only  a  Little  way.  They  might  plan,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  confine  themselves  at  first  to  smaLl  nuclear  weapons,  and 
to  use  them  sparingly,  as  a  warning  to  the  enemy.  Or,  if  they  con¬ 
sidered  it  necessary  to  attack  targets  in  the  territory  of  a  Soviet 
proxy  or  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  they  might  select  "purely  mili¬ 
tary  objectives  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  word." 

This  somewhat  strained  interpretation  of  the  gradualism  approach 
might  or  mi  ght  not  succeed  in  averting  a  drastic  enemy  reaction.  If 
it  did,  it  still  might  not  achieve  the  hoped-for  coercive  effect  and 
so  would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  a  militarily  more  effective  use 
of  force.  In  that  case,  the  firebreak  having  been  safely  crossed, 
there  would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  inch  further  along  the  same 
road  and  to  make  the  military  actions  count  instead  of  reLying  on 
their  symbolic  value.  Once  nuclear  weapons  had  been  introduced,  for 
example,  their  numbers  and  size  could  gradually  be  increased,  one 
small  step  at  a  time.  Similarly,  the  definition  of  "military  ob¬ 
jectives,"  vague  as  it  is,  could  be  stretched  to  cover  almost  anything 
that  appeared  to  be  a  lucrative  target.  However  carefully  American 
leaders  tried  at  first  to  avoid  targets  where  civilians  might  be 
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killed,  they  could  become  less  careful  if  they  found  this  impossible 
or  if  they  were  frustrated  by  the  Communist  practice  of  placing  anti¬ 
aircraft  sites  and  other  key  targets  in  or  near  population  centers. 

If  hard-pressed,  they  may  even  be  tempted  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  the  firebreak  itself  by  telling  themselves  that  it  is  only  a  small 
step  from,  say,  bombing  a  missile  site  in  Eastern  Europe  to  attacking 
one  in  the  Soviet  Union.  But  it  may  not  seem  a  small  step  to  the 
enemy . 

The  risk  that  a  "controlled  general  war"  may  get  out  of  hand  is 
present  not  onLy  when  a  clearly-marked  firebreak  .nas  to  be  crossed. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  moment  when  decision-makers  will  be  most  alert 
to  the  possible  enemy  reaction.  But  once  this  hurdle  is  passed, 
they  may  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security  and  resume  the 
gradual  escalation  in  the  belief  that  they  will  be  safe  until  they 
reach  the  next  firebreak.  Because  each  increment  in  the  level  of 
violence  is  considered  separately,  the  leaders  are  likely  to  concern 
themselves  only  with  the  particular  step  they  are  about  to  take, 
rather  than  view  it  in  Light  of  che  cumulative  affect  cf  changes  that 
have  already  occurred.  fet  we  know  chat  even  a  small  increase  in  an 
already  high  level  of  violence  may  tip  the  balance  and  cause  the 
enemy  to  react  in  a  d  astic  manner. 

American  leaders  cannot  be  sure  at  which  point  the  enemy  may 
decide  that  the  process  of  escalation  must  be  halted  before  it 
jeopardizes  his  survival  or  his  vital  interests.  Their  temptation 
will  be  to  overestimate  the  enemy's  tolerance  so  as  to  permit  them 
to  take  the  actions  needed  to  get  them  out  of  a  military  predicament. 
They  may  therefore  inadvertently  inch  their  way  beyond  the  danger 
point,  whose  location  would  be  unpredictable  and  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  marked  by  a  we  1 1 -adver t i sed  firebreak. 

The  principal  danger  posed  by  gradual  escalation  in  a  future 
war  is  not  that  it  will  allow  the  decision-making  process  to  be 
circumvented,  as  was  the  case  in  World  War  II,  but  that  it  may  exer¬ 
cise  an  insidious  influence  upon  the  decision-makers  themselves.  It 
could  lead  them  to  minimize  the  risk  of  escalation  if  the  increments 
were  small  or  appeared  to  be  small,  to  ignore  the  cumulative  effect, 
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and  to  drop  their  caution  after  a  firebreak  had  been  safely  crossed. 

In  public  discussions  of  a  possible  war  with  the  Soviet  Union 
it  is  normally  assumed  that  only  the  enemy's  actions  could  cause 
such  a  war  to  got  out  of  hand;  American  resolve  to  keep  it  controlled 
is  regarded  as  sufficient  assurance  against  excessive  escalation  by 
our  side.  But  this  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  If  American  leaders 
are  tempted  by  military  necessity  to  take  risky  actions  that  the 
enemy  could  construe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  a  threat  to  his  exis¬ 
tence,  they  may  persuade  themselves  that  the  risk  is  acceptable  so 
long  as  the  escalation  is  gradual  and  they  are  taking  but  a  "small 
step,"  Common  beliefs  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  risk  of 
uncontrolled  escalation  therefore  exists  not  so  much  because  of  the 
way  the  enemy  is  likely  to  conduct  the  war  but  because  of  the  way  we 
ourselves  may  be  tempted,  or  compelled,  to  conduct  it;  it  exists 
because  our  own  actions  may  arouse  the  enemy's  defensive  instincts 
and  set  off  a  chain  of  events  that  cannot  be  arrested  short  of 
calamity.  The  appeal  of  the  gradualist  appioach  to  escalation  would 
bo  an  important  link  in  that  chain, 

★  Vc  * 

On  tiie  American  side,  the  pressures  that  have  been  examined  so 
far  would  be  predominantly  on  the  side  of  escalation.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  the  tangible  pressures,  those  likely  to  arise  from 
the  practical  problems  posed  by  a  "controlled  general  vat”  that  has 
to  be  fought  on  the  enemy's  doorstep.  We  cannot  be  equally  certain 
of  the  intangible  influences  upon  American  leaders,  but  the  chances 
are  that  they  will  reinforce  rather  than  counteract  the  otner 
pressures. 

Up  to  this  point,  it  lias  been  possible  to  draw  on  the  experience 
of  World  War  II,  after  allowing  for  the  differences  between  that  war 
and  the  conditions  likely  to  prevail  in  any  future  conflict.  One 
entirely  new  element  in  the  situation,  however,  for  which  there  is 
no  precedent,  is  the  role  that  the  tear  of  nuclear  annihilation  will 
play  in  a  war  between  the  t’-o  major  powers.  This  is  the  key  factor 
on  which  tiie  entire  concept  of  a  "controlled  general  war"  rests,  and 
on  which  the  pLanners  are  counting  to  override  all  the  pressures  for 
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escalation  that  may  arise  in  such  a  war  --  the  factor  that  will  make 
it  both  necessary  and  possible  to  conduct  it  in  a  restrained  fashion. 
Regardless  of  the  military  and  political  mistakes  that  leaders  may 
be  tempted  to  make  in  the  heat  of  conflict,  it  is  argued,  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  self-preservation  will  save  them  from  the  fatal  error  of 
letting  the  war  escalate  into  a  thermonuclear  holocaust. 

This  assumption,  however  fervently  one  may  wish  it  to  be  valid, 
cannot  be  proved  or  disproved.  But  it  is  too  important  to  this 
inquiry  to  be  accepted  without  an  attempt  to  examine  what  role  this 
new  factor  is  likely  to  play  in  a  future  war. 

If  the  strategic  balance  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  actually  is  what  we  believe  it  to  be,  we  are  indeed 
faced  with  a  novel  situation.  Both  sides  are  credited  with  an 
assured  second-strike  capability  sufficient  to  inflict  mortal  damage 
on  the  opponent  almost  instantaneously  and  regardless  of  what  he  may 
do.  Both  know  that  the  other  has  this  capability.  Whoever  started 
the  exchange,  therefore,  would  be  committing  suicide  knowingly. 

Nations  have  committed  suicide  before,  but  usually  because  they  did 
not  know  or  were  not  certain  that  this  was  the  fate  they  were  in¬ 
viting. 

The  situation  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  was  different, 
for  it  was  only  the  British  who  credited  the  opponent  with  the  capa¬ 
bility  to  inflict  mortal  damage  upon  the  other  side.  But  their 
expectations  of  what  a  German  knockout  blow  could  do  to  their  cities 
were  every  bit  as  frightening  as  the  current  image  of  a  thermonuclear 
attack,  differing  from  it  only  in  scale.  We  recall  the  lurid  pre¬ 
dictions  in  the  popular  press  of  devastated  and  burned-out  cities, 
of  millions  of  people  killed  or  maimed  by  bombs  and  poison  gas,  of 
many  more  millions  roaming  the  countryside  in  search  of  food,  shelter, 
and  medlcaL  care.  Even  the  more  conservative  government  estimates 


"In  other  words,  a  society  does  not  ever  die  'from  natural 
causes,'  but  always  dies  from  suicide  or  murder  --  and  nearly  always 
from  the  former...."  Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  A  Study  of  History,  Abridge¬ 
ment  of  Vols.  1-6  by  D.  C.  Sommervell,  Oxford  University  Press,  New 
York,  1947,  Editor's  Note,  p.  273, 

★  ★ 

See  above,  pp.  15-18. 
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of  civilian  casualties  were  so  staggering  that  they  had  to  be  scaled 
down  to  make  the  planners'  task  Less  unmanageable.  Unlike  the  known 
effects  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  destructive  possibi ’ i ties  attributed 
to  the  puny  weapons  of  World  War  II  were,  of  course,  fantastically 
exaggerated,  but,  since  they  were  the  operative  expectations,  their 
impact  was  the  same. 

That  the  British  nevertheless  were  not  deterred  from  declaring 
war  on  Germany  may  have  been  because  they  were  not  certain  that  the 
worst  would  indeed  happen.  Hitler  might  yet  choose  to  exercise 
restraint;  his  concern  for  world  opinion  might  make  him  reluctant 
to  take  the  gloves  off  by  resorting  to  indiscriminate  air  warfare. 

This  was  a  slender  hope  --  it  was  little  more  than  wishful  thinking  -- 
but  it  was  sufficient  for  the  British  to  risk  a  course  of  action  that 
they  believed  could  result  in  the  destruction  of  their  homeland. 

If  the  British  precedent  is  any  guide,  American  leaders,  too, 
might  bank  on  the  hope  that  the  worst  could  be  avoided,  and  with 
sounder  reasons.  For  so  long  as  they  refrained  from  provoking  the 
enemy  to  an  all-out  response,  they  would  not  need  to  rely  on  his 
voluntary  restraint,  because  they  could  expect  him  to  be  deterred 
from  any  other  course  by  the  certain  prospect  of  devastating  re¬ 
taliation.  Hence  the  fear  of  nuclear  annihilation  is  unlikely  to 
inhibit  them  in  taking  any  actions  they  might  consider  appropriate 
in  a  "controlled  generai  war."  WhiLe  they  would  be  careful  to  stop 

short  of  what  they  considered  the  brink,  the  danger  is  that  they  « 

might  not  know  what  the  enemy  regarded  as  the  brink  or  how  close  to 
it  they  dared  to  go  before  he  dropped  his  restraint  regardless  of 
consequences . 

There  is  also  the  possibility  that,  if  a  future  war  lasts  long 
enough,  the  fear  of  mutual  annihilation  will  lose  some  of  its  sting. 

Again  thare  may  be  a  parallel  with  World  War  II.  During  the  eight 
months  of  the  Twilight  War,  while  the  British  waited  for  the  knockout 
blow  to  fall,  the  event  apparently  iost  its  terrifying  aspect. 

Perhaps  the  British  had  lived  with  it  so  long  that  familiarity  had 
blurred  its  vivid  colors.  Or  the  air  actions  that  took  place  during 
the  Twilight  War  were  too  ineffective  to  keep  alive  the  exaggerated 
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image  of  what  air  power  could  accomplish.  Whatever  the  reason,  the 
fear  of  the  knockout  blow  must  have  become  Less  compelling  or  the 
British  wo;;  Id  not  have  initiated  strategic  bombing.  They  had  good 
reasons  for  doing  so,  and  they  also  believed  that  the  blow  would 
fall  on  Britain  no  matter  what  they  did.  But  they  would  have  been 
unlikely  to  risk  precipitating  it  if  they  had  still  been  sure  that 
it  would  mean  the  total  devastation  they  had  envisaged  prior  to  the 
war. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  events  in  a  future  war  similarly 
could  make  the  danger  of  mutual  extinction  seem  increasingly  remote 
and  thereby  counteract  its  deterrent  effect.  If  nuclear  weapons  at 
first  were  used  only  sparingly  and  with  the  "surgical  precision" 
military  men  are  fond  of  promising,  the  spectre  of  a  holocaust  that 
is  associated  with  their  use  may  be  gradually  dissipated.  The  very 
fact  that  an  important  firebreak  had  been  safely  crossed  without  the 
war's  getting  out  of  control  might  convince  an  American  leader  that 
he  could  safely  "take  as  much  or  as  little  of  the  war  as  he  will."* 

The  fear  of  mutual  annihilation  is  certain  to  deter  both  sides 
from  a  deliberate  decision  to  initiate  a  massive  thermonuclear 
exchange.  But  this  presupposes  that  such  a  decision  would  involve 
an  abrupt  change  from  some  permissible  level  of  violence.  And  this 
may  not  be  the  case  if  the  pressures  upon  American  leaders  tempt 
them  to  inch  up  gradually  to  the  forbidden  threshold,  trusting  that 
they  will  be  safe  so  long  as  they  do  not  cross  it.  The  fear  of 
mutual  annihilation  would  deter  them  from  crossing  the  threshold, 
but  it  might  not  deter  them  quite  so  effectively  from  getting  closer 
to  it  than  the  enemy  considered  compatible  with  his  security.  The 
deterrent  must  not  be  regarded  as  permitting  the  leaders  on  either 
side  to  "take  as  much  or  as  little  of  the  war"  as  they  will. 

*  *  ★ 


A  phrase  used  by  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  essay  Of  the  True 
Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Estates,  to  describe  the  benefits  of 
having  command  of  the  sea. 


If  these  speculations  into  the  future  have  any  validity,  they 
show  that  It  will  not  be  easy  to  keep  a  "controlled  general  war" 
from  getting  out  of  hand. 

Political  considerations  will  demand  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war.  But  the  military  situation,  and  the  operational  problems 
it  is  likely  to  pose,  will  make  this  difficult  or  impossible  without 
our  raising  the  level  of  violence,  and  continuing  to  raise  it  as  the 
opponent  becomes  more  deeply  Involved.  The  difficulty  would  be 
aggravated  if  misconceptions  about  the  enemy  had  resulted  in  America's 
planning  for  the  wrong  kind  of  war  or  taking  wartime  actions  on  the 
basis  of  unrealistic  estimates  of  the  opponent's  likely  reaction. 

The  gradualness  of  the  escalation  process  might  create  a  false  sense 
of  security,  which  would  be  heightened  if  American  leaders  came  to 
feel  that  the  identifiable  firebreaks  were  the  only  danger  points, 
and  that  once  a  firebreak  had  been  crossed  it  would  be  safe  to  carry 
the  escalation  up  to  the  next  firebreak. 

Against  these  factors  making  for  escalation  there  would  be  such 
countervailing  influences  as  the  moral  preference  for  restraint, 
close  control  from  the  top  over  vnrtime  decisions,  and  the  fear  of 
nuclear  annihilation.  These  influences,  however,  are  always  strongest 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  a  war.  Humanitarian  feelings  tend  to  melt 
away  in  the  heat  of  battle  or  in  the  passions  aroused  by  the  enemy's 
inhurranity.  Tight  central  control  over  the  decision-making  process 
has  its  disadvantages,  for  domestic  pressures  are  felt  most  keenly 
at  the  top  and  there  is  temptation  to  indulge  in  false  optimism  when 
faced  with  unpalatable  decisions.  Finally,  even  the  fear  of  mutual 
extinction  could  lose  some  of  its  restraining  effect  if  this  dreaded 
possibility  came  to  be  discounted,  or  if  the  leaders  believed,  or 
deceived  themselves  into  believing,  that  the  escalation  could  be 
halted  at  any  point  they  chose. 

It  would  be  a  rash  man  indeed  who  would  attempt  to  predict  the 
weight  of  these  opposing  influences  in  a  future  war.  One  can  hope 
that  the  forces  for  restraint  will  prove  sufficient  to  prevent  a 
deliberate,  decision  to  initiate  an  all-out  war.  But  that  is  not 
the  main  danger.  The  question  is  whether  they  will  prove  sufficient 


to  pievcnt  the  process  of  escalation  from  being  carried  beyond  the 
dinger  point,  where  an  irreversible  chain  reaction  may  set  In. 

The  answer  does  not  lie  solely  in  the  Interplay  of  forces  over 
which  men  have  little  or  no  control.  It  will  depend  on  whether  the 
decision-makers  of  the  future  understand  the  process  of  escalation 
well  enough  to  avoid  the  mistakes  Into  which  they  may  be  tempted  by 
the  unfamiliar  problems  of  a  "controlled  general  war."  If  they  aie 
willing  to  learn  from  the  past,  they  will  find  that  these  problems 
are  not  without  precedent. 


A  N('VI  ON  G>  <M\\  I  XI'l.ANA  LIONS  FOk  TtIK 


..SSAIT.T  ON  LONDON 

The  Ion.  list,  n!  tally  t.ilr.i,  il  i  s  tin  t  ions ,  and  calumnies  that 
air  passed  diiv.n  to  us  as  historical  facts  is  in  process  of  being 
sv.t-1  led  by  a  new  addition:  the  explanations  "Made  in  Germany"  cf  why 
London  was  bombed.  There  is  not  much  time  left  to  set  the  record 
straight.  As  this  note  will  show,  there  ate  already  signs  that 
i.tillihle  historians  and  revisionists  in  other  countries  are  swallowing 
the  excuses  put  out  by  German  apologists  during  and  after  the  war, 

Pistol  lions  of  historical  events  aie  easiei  to  pcipetratc  where 
tlicie  is  a  dearth  of  factual  evidence  that  discourages  objective 
historians  I rom  investigating  them.  This  may  be  why  the  best  accounts 
of  German  actions  in  the  sutuncr  of  ld^U  --  those  of  Ansel,  Telford 
Taylor,  and  Wheatley  --  concentrate  thoii  attention  on  SKA  LION,  fot 
which  there  is  an  abundance  of  documentary  material,  but  not  on  the 
decision  to  attack  London,  which  can  only  be  rocons true  tod  from 
circumstantial  evidence.  All  three  authors  provide  Invaluable  in¬ 
sights  into  the  background  for  the  decision  front  which  I  have 
benefited  greatly  in  my  own  account,  but,  unfortunately,  they  touch 
on  the  decision  itself  only  as  it  bears  on  their  main  interest. 

Taylor,  who  devotes  only  a  single  paiagtaplt  to  the  reasons  for  the 
assault,  was  led  to  remarks 

For  the  Germans  the  Hattie  /of  Britain/  is  no  such 
source  of  pride,  and  their  works  on  the  subject  are 
generally  superficial,  or  too  narrow  and  personal.  It  is 
more  than  a  little  ironic  that  Sea  Lion,  which  was  never 
attempted,  has  been  comprehensively  examined  in  excellent 
works  in  both  languages,  while  the  decisive  and  dramatic 
Battle  of  Britain  still  lacks  a  comprehensive  account 
fovused  on  those  who  initiated  it.*** 


For  an  enjoyable  case  study,  see  Josephine  Tey,  The  Daughter 
of  T i me ,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1^52,  in  which  a  Scotland  Yard 
detective  applies  his  talents  to  an  investigation  of  the  calumnies 
apread  about  Kichard  III. 

Telford  Taylor,  p.  1  5H, 


Telfoid  Taylor's  assessment  of  tin?  German  sources,  which  1 
sh.ue,  tails  to  mention  their  obvious  bias.  Tiro  1  r  icllceni  c  on 
matters  conn-cted  with  tlie  assault  on  London  Is  indeed  remarkable. 
Field  Marshal  Kessolrlng,  who,  as  the  commander  of  Lu  f  t  f 1 o  t  te  2,  was 
one  of  ttie  principal  actors  in  these  eveirts,  devotes  less  than  10 
out  of  d09  pages  in  his  Memoirs  to  the  bombing  of  London,  and  most 
of  what  he  has  to  sav  is  devoted  to  operational  problems  and  tire 
Inadequacy  of  the  Luftwaffe  for  the  task  assigned  to  it.  The 
700-pagc  "History  of  the  Second  World  War"  by  General  von  Tippclskirch 
passes  over  tire  subject  in  onc-balf  page.  The  OKW  diarist  Helmut!) 
Greiner  dismisses  it  with  a  few  sentences.  Karl  Klee,  the  author  of 
a  20-page  chapter  on  "The  Battle  of  Britain,"  manages  to  dispose  of 
the  assault  on  London  in  a  single  page. 

This  reticence  regarding  an  event  ttrat  had  such  far-resehing 
consequences  for  the  course  of  the  war  is  not  the  only  manifestation 

it 

of  bias.  1  mentioned  elsewhere  that,  wi lit  a  single  exception,  none 
of  the  German  sources  available  to  me  makes  any  reference  to  the 
accidental  bombing  of  London  on  August  2d  --  an  omission  that  cannot 
be  ascriued  to  an  ove  i igh  l  wi.,:i.  che  writer  is  an  otherwise  meticulous 
scholar.  That  less  scholarly  authors  showed  their  bias  in  a  more 
dir»ct  fashion,  by  either  repeating  the  Goebbels  propaganda  about  the 
assault  on  London  or  inventing  their  own  excuses  for  it,  is  therefore 
not  surprising. 

Ttie  reasons  most  frequently  given  by  German  authors  to  Justify 
the  assault  on  London  can  bo  compressed  into  three  principal  argu¬ 
ments!  that  it  was  "a  reprisal  for  the  British  raids  on  Berlin"! 
that  it  was  "not  a  terror  attack  but  was  aimed  at  economic  and 
industrial  objectives";  and  that  it  was  meant  "to  flush  out  the 
remaining  British  fighters." 


See  above,  p.  90. 
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The  a  s  sau  1  t  was  a  1  ep  i  1  9  a  1  lm  tin-  R  i  1  l 1  sli  r  a  I  d  s  mi  Bet  1  in 

II)  1  Lf*tu bo t  is  the  only  licim.m  authoi  l  have  icrfcl  who  does  not 
rrsoit  l(i  tills  explanation.  The  otliris  men  l  i  on  It  .il  leasl  ,\s  a 
subs  i  (1  i  m  y  ami  some  times  as  '.lie  only  ic.ison.  Ihj  I  the  assault  >au 
be  described  as  a  reprisal  only  if  one  forgets  about  the  a  to i  deii  tn  I 
Luftwaffe  attack  on  London  which  proceJed  the  Beilin  idids  and  cleaili 
inspiied  them.  The  alternative  pit-mis*  --  that  onlv  Nazis  weio 
entitled  to  exact  reprisals  anil  lliat  olltet  vountiies  had  no  right  to 
retaliate  --  may  have  tel  lev  ted  Hitler's  own  hoi  it  f  luit  does  not 
require  comment  heie. 

In  my  own  recons  trui  t  i  on  of  the  decision  to  att.uk  London  1 
mentioned  that  Hitler's  desire  lot  revenue  against  hi i tain,  due 
probably  more  to  her  obstructing  him  than  to  the  raids  on  Berlin, 
may  well  have  been  a  fnctoi  in  the  timing;  of  his  decision.  As 
Te 1 f o i d  Tay lot  puls  it, 

It  is  tiuo  that  the  KAF's  Berlin  raids  p invoked 
Hitler  into  lifting  the  ban  on  London  as  a  taiget,  and 
but  fot  them  the  comen  tint  ion  on  London  might  have  been 
delayed;  blit  reprisal  was  only  one  ol  seveial  motives.* 

But,  as  we  also  know,  attacks  on  Rtiltsh  cities  had  been  considered 
by  me  Nazis  ever  situe  the  fail  of  France  and  trad  been  vetoed  by 
Millet  only  because  be  wanted  ’eseive  tiiem  loi  the  Todes stoss. 
foi  which  he  judged  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe.  If  them  had  been 
no  other  reasons  for  launching  the  attack  when  he  did,  Hitler  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  ordered  it  in  any  case  as  soon  as  he  thought  that 
Britain  was  ready  fot  the  coup  do  grace.  His  attitude  on  this  .ubject 
is  well  illustiated  by  a  pluaae  used  in  the  OKW  Directive  of  Septom- 
bet  Id,  l'>dOj  "let  lot  attac  ks  against  puiely  residential  areas 
should  be  reserved  as  the  ultimate  moans  ol  pressure  and  therefote 
should  not  yet  be’  applied," 

A  far-fetched  vui  iant  of  the  reprisal  argument  is  presented  by 
an  American  author,  who  goes  the  German  write  is  one  beltet  by 

Telford  Taylor,  p.  1 5 S . 

In  Dokumen t  e ,  p.  <n)  ■ . 


I >  1  am i ii|»;  Lhutihlll  htmselt  foi  tin-  assault  on  London! 

In  1,1,  t  ,  t.hu  l  li  l  1  l  '  s  dr,  l  s  i  nn  to  bomb  Be  i  l  1  li 
almost  ,  e  i  t  I  n  l  y  was  *  ■  on s,  i  mi  s  r  l  I  u  i  I  to  boll  II 1  1 1  e  I 
into  mi  lm.nmli.it,  shilling  nl  tin  Lul  twal  I  c  attack  on  to 
l.otnloii ,  away  1 1  mu  tin-  KAL  high  lei  t.oiic.und  bases  wbl  cl)  we  to 
be ginning  to  collapse  utidei  the  ctiain.* 

l!it‘  sole  ev  l  drill  e  on  will  ill  questei  bases  his  *  jitainty  is  the 
(Ait  Unit  Clniiiliill  lies  do  Si  i  i  bed  the  relief  he  fell  when  (’.dting 
stopped  Hie  al  U,  Ks  on  Kightei  I’.omuiaml  nnd  bombml  London  ui  '.leAd. 
tu  assume  that  because  Lhunhill  welcomed  the  (In  man  action  lie  must 
also  have  rngiiieeieJ  It  is  i|Uite  .s  leal  ol  logical  I  ege  t  deiua  I  ti ,  And 
it  lliutiliill  had  lieeli  the  kind  of  iinin  willing  to  s.itiiliie  the 
civilian  population  ot  London,  questei' s  theoiy  does  not  explain 
liuw  he  gut  the  otliei  memhets  of  the  Wai  Lahlnet  to  go  along  with  him. 
There  ate  othei  leasnn*,  howevri,  tor  d  i  smi  ss  i  ng  this  unsuppoitod 
tale,  The  relict  that  Chin  i  hi  I  I  expiessed  allot  the  luftw.it  I  c 
switched  to  London  was  Inspired  by  the  serious  condition  in  whuh 
Kightc;  Lo.iieiaud  found  it  sell  on  Septeihei  7  <t«  tin-  insult  it  two 
weeks  of  systematic  attnckw.  Hut  the  derision  to  bomb  Pei  I  in, 
supposedly  to  "bait"  lit  t  let  into  m  del  inn  the  switib,  was  made  on 
August  ?  S ,  when  highln  c.oiiuii.nid  was  still  in  good  shape  and  be  tote 
then*  was  any  ciiiKcivnble  need  (ot  sui  h  despei.itc  iiiensuics,  Tin.’  new 
phase  of  the  Ad  I  .  t  .hi, a  1(1.  when  the  Lultwalte  began  In  com  en  t  r  a  tf 
cm  Fighter  Cmiimaud  giouud  installations,  had  only  slatted  the  previous 
day,  on  that  first  day,  Aligns1  of"*  °>  the  less  vital  fighter 

bases  --  Mansion  -  -  was  pul  out  f  ai  lion  and  two  ol  the  moie 
tmpoi  taut  stations  --  lint  in  Lm  *••'  and  Ninth  weald  --  were  damaged, 
but  not  critically.  Twenty-two  British  flghtc'.s  were  lost,  against 
38  Geimin  aircraft.  This  was  the  picture  that  Cliutchill  had  on 
August  23;  it  certainly  did  not  add  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
fighter  bases  were  "beginning  to  collapse  under  the  strain." 

Mo  move  i  ,  the  British  had  no  reason  to  expci  l  that  the  stiain 
would  continue  aftei  that  fiist  day.  They  did  not  know  that  GOring 


George  II.  Qucstcr,  Lie  te  r  rette  e  Before  III  i  osh  :m,i ,  John  Wiley  A 
Sons,  Inc.,,  New  York,  l'loti,  p.  117. 

**Collier,  1  ne  Ba  1. 1  1  e  of  Britain,  p.  ItlH. 


dm  i  iltil  Il»  i  h.mr.i  bis  Un  tics.  The  August  ? *«  attn\  k  tmyjit  have 
Iti’iit  simply  aiiothti  p*»i  L  o(  the  planless  humbiny,  (.hat.  the  Luftwattc 
I  i  «i  f  1  i  mImIiu  It'll  s  i  iii  r  Au»;ii  si  I  ’l  A>;n  i  1 1 M  l  a  vn  I  i  o  l  y  u  {  Uii  y.e  is.  Also, 
m  i  l  soil  had  vi  I  1 1- inly  been  bombed  Ibr  ot  August  ?u,  bo 

l  av  i\'%  I'u-  hiili  sh  kin* w |  lli.il  l»i »'i»l » i  lit.  w  n  intrhlion.il  and  would  bo 

l  c|H  at  t  *  1 1  -  -  *  1 1 1 4  *  I  liri  l  III*. nil  ul  V  tin  it  w.is  IK*  ih-mI  |n  "bait"  tin  N.iris 

Hilo  f  1 1  *  I  li*,  smi.r  t  1 1  i  II 1 1  l  lit*  y  wtir  n  i  i  r  ml  y  do  i  1m . 

Ouisti  i  1  s  Vti.’iion  of  tin  npiisnl  exp  1  ana  t  i  on  would  not  drseivo 
nioii  limi  i  it*  1 o ,  txti.pl  l;>  show  tho  l  t*i»K  l  hs  l*1  v.  It  i  i  It  hi  k  e  v  i  s  i  un  i  \  t 
•hi thni  <4  in  tin  '..os  l  have  ya-.i.o  t*»  absolve  the  N»i?is  t»f  £in  tl  to*.  Iht* 

A  ii  ft  II  1  t , 


1  lit  i\  s  s  .in  It  n;i  t  ond-  >n  was  not  a  ti*i  mi  a  l  l.uk;  il  was  Aimed  At 
o  i'Hi"'  it  tim  I  i  n«lu  s  1 1  i  a  I  t»nj  t  «  t  i  vrs 


Vo  tnivo  soon  how  lony,  tho  Hiitish  clime.  lu  the  tie  lion  Unit 
t  III  1  1  S  l  I  a 1 1  j  <IM  •*  l  l  ,i»  ks  ,  hoWt  V  r  l  ll.ili  I  Hiilli.itt,  w«  l  r  a  i  ,,t  d  a  l 

nidus  ti  i  »il  oi  wilitoiy  objective*,  ami  lhal  lltt  da:.ny,r  to  lln  uilios 
was  Ilk  i  d  rli  t  a  l  «  Alhl  v  V  rtl  A  f  l  o  l  l  hr  I  I'.nlc  l  s  I  n  .<j(li  i  ;i.'t|  tin*  t  i  it  i  on 
I  oi  what  i  l  was,  il  was  lotainod  toi  pulli  lolatiuus  puiposos.  The 
m  ban  aioa  atlaiKs  by  tin*  l.' ,  S ,  Aii  Km  *  o  wno  justified  on  similai 
i,i  outid  s  ■  ll  was  nalutal  l bat  tho  vioimans  should  ir..uit  to  tin*  s*ur.e 


sub  to  i  t  u  y,  o , 

Vc  lb. v  v o 


W  i  n  U  M  .  r  r  t-  1  %■  .  r  r  I  _ 


tint's  cl  aim  that  tho  assault  on  l.ohilnh  was  undot  litkon  wiLh  the 

* 

oh  |oct  I  Vo  of  way.  Ml)',  economic  wait  ail  (Wi  i  t  so  ha  t  l  ski  n^)  ami  that, 
"Although  in  isolated  cases  tho  liomaunde  i  -  i  n-Uu  o  t  ot  the  l.uttwaf'te 
/r.tt i  i n^/  did  oidt»i  pure  ter  rot  Attacks  in  ltpiisal,  these  oide  is 
wo  i  r  modi  tied  hy  tho  l.u  t  t !  1  o  1 1  ell  /moaliiny,  Kessrliin*;  linnsolf/  wbicli 
selected  nulitailly  imp  ut ant  targets,"  Novo  i  the  I  »•$*. ,  it  is  a 
f.lit  that  llillti  (Ini  indeed  older  CHting  to  attack  industrial  and 


Kesseli inc,  p.  100. 
"ibid.,  p.  10?. 


economic  targets  in  London  and  to  concentrate  on  the  docks  and  port 
facilities.  There  are  also  indications  that  at  first  the  Luftwaffe 
crews  cried  to  comply  witl>  the  order,  at  least  in  daylight  attacks. 

To  judge  by  the  results,  they  must  have  given  up  trying  when  they 
found  that  it  was  impossible  to  identify  specific  targets  in  a  city 
overhung  with  smoke  from  previous  fires.  British  bomber  crews  learned 
the  same  lesson  when  they  attempted  to  attack  industrial  targets 
through  the  smoke-laden  atmosphere  of  the  Ruhr  before  they  had  the 
H2S  radar  navigation  and  bombing  system. 

That  the  Luftwaffe  itself  did  not  take  Hitler's  orders  any  more 
seriously  than  GOring  intended  that  it  should  is  indicated  by  its 
official  log,  which  reported  on  September  8,  19L0,  that  21  planes 
"carried  out  an  attack  in  excellent  visibility  with  great  success..,. 
Center  of  effort  on  Kensington,  Buckingham  Palace  and  Westham.... 

yp 

In  the  west  part  of  the  city  15  to  2u  fires...."  Military  objec¬ 
tives,  indeed!  Nor  did  Gdring  hesitate  to  acknowledge  proudly  in  his 
broadcast  that  London  was  in  flames  and  that  he  had  struck  "right 
into  the  enemy's  heart."  The  photographs  in  the  British  and  American 
press  bore  him  out. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  evidence  Hitler  continued  to  believe, 
or  affected  to  believe,  that  his  originaL  order  to  attack  only  indus¬ 
trial  and  economic  objectives  was  being  carried  out.  General  Haider 
reports  an  exchange  that  cook  place  between  Hitler  and.  General 
Jeschonnek,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Luftwaffe,  at  the  FUhrer 
Conference  on  September  IL,  after  London  had  been  subject  to  day  and 
night  bombardment  for  a  whole  we  A: 

Jeschonnek:  The  material  successes  surpass  our  expecta¬ 

tions.  But  so  far  no  mass  panic  because  residential 
areas  have  not  been  attacked  and  destroyed.  Wants  free 
hand  in  attack  on  residential  areas. 

Fdhreri  Yes,  but  attacks  on  strategic  targets  are 
always  the  most  important  because  they  destroy  values  that 
can  not  be  replaced.  So  long  as  there  are  strategic  targets 
left  they  must  be  attacked.  Railroad  stations,  targets  in 

★ 

Ansel,  p.  250. 
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the  suburbs,  water  and  gas  works.  Attacks  aimed  at  mass 
panic  must  be  left  to  the  last  (possibility  of  retaliation 
against  German  cities).  The  terrible  threat  of  bombing 
the  population  itself  must  be  left  to  the  last.'’' 

In  view  of  what  the  Luftwaffe  already  had  done  to  London,  this 
exchange  has  an  air  of  complete  unreality.  Jeschonnek  certainly 
knew  that  one  of  his  assigned  target  e^eas  included  residential 
districts  and  that  most  of  the  time  the  crews  were  hitting  "secondary 
targets,"  which  meant  that  they  dropped  their  bombs  anywhere  over  tiie 
city.  And  Hitler  undoubtedly  had  seen  pictures  of  the  burning  city 
and  was  aware  that  Buckingham  Palace  itself  had  been  hit  on  Sep¬ 
tember  11.  Can  he  really  have  thought  that  the  British  would  not 
retaliate  against  German  cities  for  the  devastation  already  wrought 
in  London,  and  would  do  so  only  if  he  ordered  "attacks  aimed  at  mass 
panic"?  Did  he  really  believe  that  the  Luftwaffe  was  only  bombing 
strategic  targets,  as  he  had  ordered? 

In  view  of  Hitler's  ability  to  deceive  himself,  this  last  possi¬ 
bility  cannot  be  excluded.  The  deception  would  have  been  the  easier 
for  him  to  maintain  as  he  was  ignorant  of  aerial  warfare  and  appar¬ 
ently  little  interested  in  it. 

Hitler  himself  made  no  effort  to  understand  the 
Battle,  much  less  (saving  the  semi pol  i tic  a  1  question  of 
bombing  London)  co  guiue  its  course.  Gflring,  vain  as  a 
peacock,  would  hardly  have  enjoyed  the  MJhrer's  direct 
involvement  in  Luftwaffe  planning,  and  in  any  event 
Hitler  seemed  totally  uninterested,  and  even  antipathetic 
toward  the  German  flyers.  Ruminating  on  the  matter  at 
Nuremberg,  Gdring  opined  that  Hitler's  lack  of  compre¬ 
hension  of  aerial  warfare  stemmed  from  his  inability 
"to  think  in  the  third  dimension."** 

The  likeliest  explanation  is  that  Hitler  did  not  really  care 
what  Gdring  was  doing  to  London  so  long  as  it  met  three  requirements: 
The  British  had  to  continue  to  believe  that  the  invasion  was  coming 
off  (which  is  probably  why  he  emphasized  the  attack  on  docks  and  port 
facilities);  they  had  to  suffer  a  punishment  severe  enough  to 

* 

Haider  Diary.  September  1A,  IRdO. 


Telford  Taylor,  p.  185. 
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reint'orce  the  pressure  on  them  to  give  up,  and  spectacular  enough  to 
attract  world  attention;  and  some  ultimate  degree  of  horror  had  to 
be  held  in  reserve  to  be  meted  out  when  Hitler  judged  the  time  ripe 
for  the  Todess toss . 

To  Gdring,  however,  the  assault  he  was  delivering  against 
London  already  was  the  Todess  toss ,  and  he  threw  everything  he  could 
into  it,  convinced  that  it  would  force  Britain  to  give  up.  Thus  the 
only  real  difference  between  him  and  Hitler  was  that  the  FUhrer 
believed  the  Luftwaffe  was  holding  back  some  last  degree  of  violence, 
whereas  it  was  already  doing  all  that  was  in  its  power  to  destroy 
the  city. 

The  assault  on  London  was  not  economic  warfare,  or  an  aerial 
blockade,  aimed  at  strangling  Britain's  supply  system.  It  was  a 
terror  attack  in  intent  as  well  as  execution. 


London  was  attacked  in  order  to  flush  out  the  remainin 


When  GBring  met  with  his  two  principal  Luf tf lotten  commanders 
at  The  Hague  on  September  3,  1940,  to  plan  the  assault  on  London, 
there  apparently  was  sharp  disagreement  between  Field  Marshals 
Sperrle  and  Kesselring.  The  former  thought  Fighter  Command  still 
had  a  thousand  fighters  left  and  therefore  wanted  to  continue  the 
attack  on  airfields;  Kesselring,  however,  probabLy  eager  to  back  up 
his  chief’s  claim  that  air  superiority  had  already  been  won,  insisted 
that  "the  English  have  next  to  nothing  left." 

GBring  capped  the  argument  by  declaring  that  so 
far  Fighter  Command  had  saved  itself  from  destruction 
only  by  withdrawing  to  airfields  beyond  the  range  of  the 
Luftwaffe's  single-engined  fighters.  Daylight  attacks 
on  London,  he  insisted,  would  compel  the  R.A.F.  to  throw 
in  "its  last  reserves  of  Spitfires  and  Hurricanes."* 

★ 

Chester  Wilmot,  The  Struggle  for  Europe.  Harper  Brothers, 

New  York,  1952,  p,  49.  This  account  is  evidently  based  on  Sperrle's 
verbal  report,  since  no  written  record  of  the  conference  exists. 
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Cdring's  thesis  that  the  assault  on  London  would  finish  the 
battle  for  air  superiority  seems  to  have  been  widely  echoed  in  the 
Luftwaffe  as  a  rationale  for  that  assault.  It  has  found  its  way 
into  most  of  the  German  literature  on  the  subject.  If  the  following 
.einarks  by  the  English  military  historian  Captain  Cyril  Falls  are 
any  indication,  it  may  even  become  enshrined  in  history  as  the 
reason  that  London  was  bombedi 

Among  the  points  made  by  Dr.  Klee  on  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  unique  battle,  one  is  well  known  to  students 
but  may  be  worth  repeating  for  a  wider  public:  that  the 
aim  of  the  Luftwaffe  was  to  wear  out  the  British  fighters 
before  committing  its  own  bombers  and  that  it  finally 
found  this  impossible  without  attacking  London,  which  was 
of  such  importance  from  many  points  of  view  that  the 
British  War  Cabire'.  had  to  cake  the  risk  of  fighters 
being  worn  down  in  its  defence.*"* 

This  explanation  may  be  "well  known  to  students,"  as  Cyril  Falls 
asserts,  but  it  should  not  be  accepted  by  a  wider  public,  for  it  is 
wrong.  That  the  personnel  of  the  Luftwaffe  believed  it  was  probably 
an  honest  mistake  on  their  part.  Unlike  their  Commander-in-Chief, 
the  German  pilots  --  men  like  Adolf  Galland  *-  knew  that  they  were 
far  from  having  won  air  superiority.  They  also  knew  that  the  British 
avoided  combat  with  the  German  fighters  whenever  possible  and  tried 
to  concentrate  on  the  Luftwaffe  bombers.  They  may  have  reasoned 
that,  if  their  bombers  attacked  a  target  that  the  British  had  to 
defend  at  ail  costs,  such  as  London,  the  British  fighters  would  be 
forced  to  accept  battle  and  thus  would  gradually  be  whittled  down. 
Their  reasoning  was  wrong,  but  combat  flyers  are  not  expected 
to  be  intelligence  experts  as  well.  What  they  did  not  know,  and 
what  Gdring  should  have  known,  was  that  the  Fighter  Command  ground 
installations  were  the  most  important  targets  for  Air  Marshal  Dowding 
to  defend  and  that,  whenever  large  Luftwaffe  formations  were  headed  f 


See,  for  example,  Galland,  p,  Li. 

kk 

From  Cyril  Falls'  Introduction  to  Decisive  Patties  of  World 
War  II;  The  German  View,  H.  A.  Jacobsen  and  J.  Rohwer  (eds.), 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1965,  p,  6,  The  quoted  remarks 
refer  to  the  chapter  by  Karl  Klee,  "The  Battle  of  Britain," 
pp,  73-°^. 
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essentlal  sector  stations,  he  sent  up  all.  one  fighters,  even  from 
adjoining  parts  of  England,  that  the  threatened  sector  could  handle.* 
In  other  words,  the  targets  that  Gdring  was  forsaking  on  September  7, 
1940,  in  order  to  attack  London  were  the  real  Achille3  heel  of 
Britain's  defense;  they  were  precisely  the  targets  that  would  flush 
out  all  available  British  fighters  if  the  size  of  the  attacking 
fori_e  warranted  it. 

Some  German  accounts  give  the  impression  that  the  Luftwaffe, 
believing  it  had  already  won  local  air  superiority  over  southern 
England,  wished  to  attack  London  in  order  to  win  superiority  over 
that  area  as  well.  But  that  was  what  it  had  been  trying  to  do 
between  August  24  and  September  6,  when  it  attacked  tne  airfields 
and  sector  stations  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  London  which  served 
not  only  for  the  defense  of  that  city  but  would  also  have  been  es¬ 
sential  in  case  of  invasion.  By  attacking  London  itself,  the  Luft¬ 
waffe  was  not  enlarging  the  area  of  combat;  it  was  merely  changing 
targets  within  the  same  area,  served  by  the  same  sector  stations  and 
by  the  same  fighter  squadrons. 

There  are  so  many  contradictions  in  the  German  explanations  of 
why  London  was  bombed  that  one  would  suspect  them  on  that  ground 
alone,  even  if  they  did  not  fall  of  their  own  weight.  Karl  Klee, 
for  instance,  himself  a  Luftwaffe  officer  who  served  during  the  war, 
asserts  on  one  page:  "There  was  only  one  target  which  would  quite 
certainly  force  Fighter  Command  to  send  all  it  had  into  the  air  in 
its  defence,  and  that  was  London,"  But  he  admits  on  another  page: 

"It  did  not  take  the  Luftwaffe  long  to  realize  what  these  £rada^/ 


"Nor  could  he  /Dowdin^/,  without  sacrificing  the  advantages 
of  the  control  system,  use  entire  squadrons  from  quiet  sectors  to 
increase  Park's  strength  beyond  the  number  of  squadrons  his  sectors 
could  handle  --  and  that  number  was  likely  to  grow  smaller  rather 
than  larger  as  more  and  more  stations  were  bombed  and  perhaps  forced 
to  rely  on  standby  operations  rooms."  Collier,  The  Battle  of  Britain, 
p.  115.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Air  Vice-Marshal  Park  commanded 
No.  11  Group,  which  defended  all  of  Southeast  England  and  included 
the  sectors  surrounding  London, 
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stations  meant,  but  it  did  not  attack  them  vigorously  enough,  and 

* 

its  attacks  were  sporadic  and  unsystematic." 

Nor  could  the  Luftwaffe  high  Command  nave  been  entirely  unaware 
that  the  British  would  be  forced  to  defend  llieit  sectoi  stations  in 
the  London  area.  On  August  7,  19dU,  the  Luftwaffe  iiaiv.u,  officer 
at  OKW  reported  on  the  plans  for  the  Ad lerangr i f f i  "The  attains  were 
to  be  directed  at  the  vicinity  of  London,  without  touching  London 
itself,  in  order  to  force  the  enemy  to  put  up  strong  fighter  forma - 
tions.  " 

That  the  attack  on  London  served  a  purpose  other  than  the  winning 

of  air  superiority  is  also  implied  in  a  report  by  Kessol ring1 s  Chief 

of  Staff,  Lieutenant  General  Wilhelm  Speidel,  that  was  published  in 

the  OKW  Diary  of  September  23.  Speidel  summarized  the  air  wa  to 

date  as  having  consisted  of  three  phases:  the  fiist,  the  battle 

against  the  British  fighters;  the  second,  the  assault  on  London;  then: 

This  development  /the  unexpected  strength  of  British 
defenses/  led  a  few  days  ago  to  the  need  to  renew  the 
battle  against  the  enemy  fighters.  Now,  in  the  third 
stage  of  the  air  war,  strong  bomber  formations  and 
strong  fighter  formations  are  employed  simultaneously, 
although  the  bombers  are  mainly  used  at  night.*** 

Some  honest  but  misguided  Luftwaffe  pilots  may  have  believed 

the  rationale  given  for  the  assault  on  London,  but  they  must  have 

known  that  it  could  be  applied  only  to  the  daylight  attacks.  If  the 

purpose  really  was  to  force  the  British  day  fighters  into  battle, 

wiry  was  Loudon  bombed  at  night,,  w-jpn_i_i  .was  n  s:.;e.d  on  1 )_  by  ant .  ai  . 

craft  artillery  and  a  few  improvised  night  fighters?  The  night 

attacks  started  on  tire  first  night  of  the  assault  and  were  kept  up 

for  almost  two  months,  whereas  the  daylight  attacks  were  essentially 

discontinued  after  a  week. 

There  is  no  need,  however,  for  additional  arguments.  Ve  know 
what  GfJring  really  hoped  to  accomplish  with  the  assault  on  London, 

* 

Karl  Klee,  The  Rattle  of  Britain,  pp,  87  and  92. 

** 

OKW  Diary,  August  7t  19^0,  in  Dokumen te ,  p.  26.  Underlining 

mine. 
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whatever  rationale  for  it  he  may  have  invented  afterwards.  And  as 
for  Hitler,  it  strains  the  imagination  to  believe  that  purely  tactical 
reasons  would  have  prompted  him  to  make  a  decision  that  had  such 
enormous  political  implications.  He  may  have  believed  Gdriug's 
contention  that  it  was  essential  to  finish  off  the  British  fighters, 
but  he  would  not  have  considered  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  playing 
his  trump  card  against  Britain. 
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19  39 

7  3  August 
? 3  August 
1  ^cptembrr 
1  Sep  teinbr  r 

17  Sep  tembo  r 
Id  September 

7  7  September 
7  7  September 
o  Oc  tobor 
3')  November 
December 

1940 

12  January 

1  March 

12  March 
9  April 
1  u  April 
10  May 

10  May 

14  May 
1  5  May 

20  May 

11  June 
lb  June 
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German-Soviet  pact 
Anglo-Polixh  nlli  'nce 

World  War  11  starts  with  German  Invasion  of  Poland 
President  Roosevelt  Issues  anpeal  to  refrain  from 
bombing  civilians  or  unfortified  cities 
soviet  Union  invades  rot  and 

Polish  government  flees  to  Rumania,  as  isolated 
potkets  of  resistance  hold  out  In  Warsaw  and 
e  1  sewhe re 

Pall  of  Warsaw  at  let  bombing  by  Luftwaffe 
Hitler  ordets  plans  for  offensive  in  the  West 
Hitler  makes  "peace  offet"  to  France  and  Kngland 
Soviet  Union  invades  Finland 

Hitler  authorises  ;i. liming  for  tuiupation  of  Norway 

British  Cabinet  abandons  plans  fot  stopping  Swedish 
ore  traffic  with  Germany 

Hitler  issues  directive  fot  occupation  of  Noiway 
and  Denmatk  to  prerode  offensive  in  the  West 

Russo-Finish  war  ends 

—Germany  invades  Norway  and  Denmark 

Allied  landings  in  Norway 

German  invasion  of  Wow  Countries  and  France  ends  the 
Twilight  War 

Chamberlain  government  resigns;  Churchill  becomes 
Prime  Minister 

Rotterdam  bombed  by  Luftwaffe 

British  start  strategic  air  offensive  against  German 
mainland  with  attack  on  oil  and  railway  targets 
in  the  Ruhr  area 

(evacuation  f  i  om  Dunkiik  begins 

Italy  dec  lares  war 

Petain  government  asks  fur  n mist ice 
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1990  ( con  t.  i  nurd ) 

2u  Junr  Admit al  Harder  discusses  with  Hiller  plans  for 

invasion  of  Britain 


3  July 
16  July 


British  put  French  fleet  out  of  action  at 
Mers-el-Kobl r 

Hitlei  issues  vague  directive  to  prepare  for 
SEA  LION 


19  July 
l  August 

13  August 
2 9  August 

29  August 

25  August 

30  August 
30  August 

7  September 
15  September 

1 7  September 
19  September 

17  October 
30  Oc  tobev 

19  November 
lo  November 


Hitlei  makes  "last  appeal"  for  peace 

Hitler's  directive  for  intensified  air  and  naval 
action  against  Britain 

Ad  lei  tag  -  Battle  of  Britain  begins 

Ftr«t  bombing  of  London,  probably  accidental 

Luftwaffe  begins  to  concentrate  attacks  on  Fighter 
Command  ground  facilities 

RAF  launches  first  retaliatory  raid  on  Berlin 

Hitler  postpones  decision  on  SEA  LION 

Hitler  authorizes  all-out  air  assault  on  London 

The  London  Blitz  begins  with  day  and  night  attacks 

Climax  of  Battle  of  Britain  -  thereafter  only  night 
attacks  continue 

SEA  LION  postponed  but  effectively  canceled 

Churchill  vainly  seeks  tlt-for-tat  retaliation 
against  Germany 

SKA  LION  formally  canceled  for  1990 

New  Bomber  Command  directive  leans  toward  urban 
area  attacks 

Heavy  Luftwaffe  attack  on  Coventry 

RAF  forms  first  photoreconnaissance  unit  to 
evaluate  results  of  "precision"  bombing 


1991 
9  March 
o  Ap i  i  1 
7  7  June 
9  July 

IS  August 


Bomber  Command  diverted  to  Battle  of  Atlantic 
Germany  invades  Yugoslavia  and  Greece 
Germany  invades  Soviet  Union 

New  Bomber  Command  diiectlve  selects  civilian  morale 
and  inland  transportation  as  primary  objectives 

The  "Butt  Report"  confirms  growing  doubts  of 
effectiveness  of  British  bombing 
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190  [  (continued) 


1  ? 

November 

Bomber  Command  oideted  to  c, nisei  v.  i.uce  ui  <  0  i  1 
following  spring 

7 

December 

Pearl  Harbor  -  United  States  ami  Japan  enter 
tlie  war 

190? 

U 

February 

New  Bomber  Command  directive  singles  ou'  civilian 
morale  as  "main  aim"  of  bombing  c nmpo !  r,n 

March-Apri 1 

Somber  Command  under  Air  Marshal  Harris  makes 
successful  incendiary  atta.ks  on  II, uise.it  *  • 
cities 

30 

Marc  li 

Lord  Clietwell  recommends  heavy  build-up  of 

Bomber  Command 

3u 

May 

An  Marshal  Harris  launches  "Thousand  Bnmbi • " 
raid  on  cologne 

1  7 

Au^ci  s  l 

U.S.  strategic  bombers  tly  trrst  daylight  mission 
from  British  bases 

19*3 

J  anuary 

Casablanca  conference  decides  on  combined  Auglo- 
Ameiian  air  offensive  against  Ceimany 
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